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THE MASTERPIECES OF SONG AND PIANO MUSIC IN BEAUTIFULLY MADE VOLUMES OF UNIFORM 


In this musical ‘tHall of Fame’’ there have been ninety-five volumes issued to date. 


These volumes offer a wide selection from which to choose for the Home or Studio Musical Libr 


Each volume is compiled and edited by an authority on the subject, and contains a value 
critical, and biographical essay, a bibliography, and the best obtainable portrait of the comp 
represented. Each volume is a treasury of musical art of enduring and uncontested worth 


PIANO VOLUMES 


= TEN HUNGARIAN RHAPSODIES BY FRANZ LISZT 


= MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC. VOLUME I 


FORTY: PIANO COMPOSITIONS BY FREDERIC CHOPIN »~ 


a FIFTY SONGS BY FRANZ SCHUBERT (HIGH VOICE) ~ 


FORTY SONGS BY JOHANNES BRAHMS (LOW VOICE) 


COMPOSER : TITLE \ EDITOR 

Bach, Johann Sebastian. Vol. 1: Shorter Piano Compositions . . .. . . . Dr. Ebenezer Prout 

Bach, Johann Sebastian. Vol. I]: Larger Piano Compositions. .». . . . . Dr. Ebenezer Prout 
Beethoven, Ludwig van. Vol. I: Piano Compositions. ........... . Eugend Albert) 

Beethoven, Ludwig van. Vol. II: Piano Compositions ........... . . Eugend Albert 

Brahms, Johannes. Selected Piano Compositions. ............. . mataelesethy 

Chopin, Frédéric. Forty, Piano Compositions. .ayym.. «4 6... . . . . James. Huneker 

Chopin, Frédéric. The Greater Chopin 4 . 5.5. 5... 4. « . « % 2) se eesti erem 

Franck, César. Piano Compositions . . SE a ee Spier aes ... Vincent d'Indy 

PRICE OF EACH VOLUME Grieg, Edvard. Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions — iy Feiring Tapper 
Grieg, Edvard. Larger Piano Compositions . . . esse A. . Vs Benthei terme iiapoer 

Haydn, Franz Joseph. Twenty Piano Compositions ae i Vea . Xaver Scharwenka 

Liszt, Franz. soo eee ele aS ee Ree es Ce ne Ausus st Spanuth and yo ory 

s Liszt, Franz. Twenty Original Piano ompositions AE Soe ae aa . . . August Spanuth 
In Heavy Paper Cover Liszt, Franz. Twenty Piano ‘ranscripttons' i: ay aaa eames Genta . August Spanuth— 

Cloth Back Mendelssohn, Felix. Thirty Piano Compositions .. . Riso) ke Perey Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus. Twenty Piano Compositions ~ SSA as ae Carl Reinecke 

$2.50 Schubert, Franz. Selected Piano Compositions ........2....... ~ August Spanuth 

Schumann, Robert. Fifty Piano Compositions ....... . . Xaver Scharwenka 

Wagner, Richard. Sclections from the Music Dramas .... . . Richard Aldrich and Otto Singer 

PIANO ANTHOLOGIES 

Anthology of French Piano Music. Vol. I: Early Composers ..... ... ..  Isidor Philipp 

In Full Cloth ye of yee Piano Music. vn vo @omipsosers t,he = ao ee 

H i Anthology of German Piano Music. ol. 1: Early Composers ... . . . Moritz Moszkowski 

Stamped in Gilt i Anthology of German Piano Music. Vol. I[: Modern Composers . .. . . Moritz Moszkowski 

$3 50 Early Italian Piano Music. The Harpsichord and Clavicdhord . . F . . Michele Esposito 

; Modern Russian Piano Music. Vol. I: Akimenko to Korestchenko . Constantin von Sternberg 

Modern Russian Piano Music. Vol. II]: Liadoff to Wrangell . . . . Constantin von Sternberg 

Twenty-four Negro Melodies ........ -Transcribed for the Piano by S. Coleridge-Taylor 

SONG VOLUMES 

- ne Brahms, Johannes. Forty Songs. High voice; Low voices= . 2°. . 2); James Huneker 

Volumes of Songs are Issued in Editions for Franz, Robert. Fifty Songs, High voice; Low voiceupe nee cnet William Be Apthorp 
High Voice and for Low Voice, Unless Grieg, Edvard. Fifty Songs. High voice; Low voice. . er ing Loita. 

; ; Handel, George Frederic. Vol. 1: Songs ‘and Airs. High voice. ... . . » Wralibemezemrrous 

Otherwise Specified. Handel, George Frederic. Vol. Il: Songs and Airs. Low voice... . . . Dr, Ebenezer Prout 
Jensen, Adolf. _ Forty Songs: High voice; ow voice 422]. . - " William Foster Apthorp > 

Liszt, ‘Franz. : Thirty Songs. Eligh voice: cow vo1ceu amen) Glenna Carl Armbruster 

Schuler Franz. Fifty ae High voice; ou VOICE pee Heme cols Ano a ee 

Ve 3 4 ehumann, Robert. Fifty Songs) Inigh voice;imow voice mee. us) <) se) ee . J. Henderson 
With the Excep fog”: of Songs f EO the Russian Strauss, Richard. Forty Sone High voice; Low voice. .. 2... . +... J oeieabaeseelnehem 

and Scandinavian, the original texts are geeak SF Pale oe Songs: High voice How voice ett =): ee a ie 
“ie 7 ; . agner, Richard. + Lyrics for Soprano : . 2.0. .>e «+ 2 Fea «me + + &) teen Cetg RMR Estes 
gi 4 in all Nhe Translations are Faithful, Wagner, Richard. Lyrics for Tenor . . wiale wala a «a © ny Gere ymis cm 
Musically Fit and of Literary Worth. Wagner, Richard. Lyrics for Baritone and B&aS ow). wb es ee. , GET erie 
Wolf, Hugo. Fifty Songs. High voice; Low VOICE) ine ane wes 8 bes Se RES ERIS array 

SONG ANTHOLOGIES 

Early Italian Songs and Airs. Vol. I: Caccini to Bononcini. High voice; Low voice Pietro Floridia 

Early Italian Songs and Airs. Vol II]: Provenzale to Bess High voice; Low voice _ Pietro Floridia 

Fifty Mastersongs. High voice; Low voice. . . Niche rat iee, & . Henry T. Finck 

Fifty Shakespeare Songs. High voice; Low voice. . . 2: Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc. 

Modern French Songs. Vol. |: Bemberg to Franck. High » voice; Low voice. . . Philip Hale 

Modern French Songs. Vol. II: Georges to Widor. High voice; Low voice . . . . Philip Hale 

Modern Russian Songs. Vol. 1: Alpheraky to Moussorgsky. High voice; Low voice . Ernest Newman 

Modern Russian Songs. Vol. II: Moussorgsky to Wihtol. High voice; Low voice . . Ernest Newman 

ALL LEADING DEALERS CARRY cen seen cae ve Alfven to Kjerulf. 3 Win voice; Low voice Reinald Werrenrath 

es - ae odern Scandinavian Songs ol. I1: Lange-Muller to Winge. 

THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY High voice; Low voice E ; af Wes. me . . Reinald Werrenrath 

One Hundred English Folksongs. “Medium voice | 1 1. ... . | Ceciesharg 

One Hundred Folksongs of All Nations. Medium voice... ..... . . . Granville Bantocls 

One Hundred Songs by Ten Masters. High voice; Low voice. . . ... . . . Henry T. Finck 

Vol. I: Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, Jensen 
One Hundred Songs by Ten Masters. High voice; Low voice . ... . .. . . Henry to Pinels 
Vol. Il: Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Wolf, Strauss 

One Hundred Songs of England. High voice; Low voice . .‘'. .... - . . Granville Bantock 

Seventy Negro Spirituals. High voice; Low voice... . 1... 1. . . . William Arms Fisher 

Seventy Scottish Songs. High voice; Low Voice sid. 8 ARE unas ee Helen Hopekirk 

Sixty Folksongs of France. Medium voice wpa deceit to, Glink: \ai cits mate ear Julien Tiersot 

Sixty Irish, Songs.) silish voice Wow! voice. an cn nent rane en ei William Arms Fisher 

Sixty Patriotic Songs of All Nations. Mediumvoice |... 1... ee ee Granville Bantock 

Songs by Thirty Americans!” High voice; Low voice . ......+-++-+--s Rupert Hughes 

iver i son om an Songs fromthe Operas for Sopragdon: cs . 22) 1) a's) pees: eile nein ere H. E. Krehbiel 

Songs fromthe Operas for Meézzo'Soprano) * 5 Fs-ahes = ee ss) ee H. E. Krehbiel 

B Sones from the Operas for Alto Gi 3 88) <. 4 bo apes: Ee ec ac ct HE : Ueaetee 

ongs from the Operas for Tenor . . Se adeno seni dacs teen oake ic Cadi rehbie 

166 TERRACE ST. Os tow MASSACHUSETTS Songs from the Operas for Baritone and Bass. ...... : H. E. Krehbiel 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


ARISTIAN SINDING the celebrated 
Vv composer celebrated his seventy- 
lay on January eleventh. Known 
ca chiefly as the composer of 
Hic of Spring,” Sinding has been both 
irsatile and prolific composer, having 
his works many for the orchestra, of 
h three are symphonies; also, two violin 
ertos, a number of chamber works and 
Erous other compositions for piano, for 
and for chorus. 
a 

GENE YSAYE is reported to be about 
sume the conductor’s desk of his ow 
ta, after a long interim. 


> 


< 
[E BAYREUTH FESTIVAL cond 
for this summer are officially annou 
rturo- Toscanini for “Parsifal,”’ tal 
post left vacant by the retirement 
Muck on account of age, Wil 
angler for “Tristan and Isolde,’’ 
Elmendorff to conduct “The Ring” 
hauser.” It is also announced 
Winifred, widow of Siegfried. Wag 
sked Furtwangler to become mu 
tor of the Wagner Festival Plays, 
ng with 1933. 


So 
AMERICAN BANDMASTER’S 
TION will meet in Boston, fo 
annual conference, from April 4 
fth. It was organized in 192 
initiative of John Philip Sousa 
a Franko Goldman its incumbent p 
Tt will close with a concert 
ter band of four hundred members 

¢— > 
RRE-HILL has stirred opera goe 
by his interpretation of Pe 
1 Debussy’s “Pelléas et Melisz 
| it was given by the Chicago | 
a Company, on January twenty-fa 
Mary Garden as Melisande. An 


itone has just passed his t 


<< > 
RIA RUSTICANA had, 
its first performance b 
when it was presente 
> of Marshall, Texas, on 
rst, with the well-known co 

on E. Dennis, conducting 
> 


“THE MARR 
OF FIGARO” hel¢ 
boards of the Hec 
Theater of New 
during the week of Jan- 
uary nineteenth, when it 
was presented by the 
Little Theater Opera 
Company of which Ken- 
- dall K. Mussey is the di- 
rector and moving spirit. 
The Mozart marvel of 
sparkling good humor in 
stration, with William 
IC! and a cast including 
-as Figaro, Janice Davenport as 
Steele as The Countess, 
} as Cherubino and Donald 
the Count Almaviva, drew com- 
rom public and press. The 
islation made for the Hinshaw 
was used. 


or 


eagle 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS, with Mrs. Elmer J. Otta- 
way as president, will hold its Biennial 
Convention in San Francisco from June 
20th to 27th. Among the subjects for dis- 
cussion will be “Municipal and State sub- 
sidizing of Music’ and “College Music for 
the General Student.” Also there will be 
performances of prize compositions of the 
year, by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 


.chestra and by the Civic Chorus of San 


Francisco, the latter of which will also 
render the great Brahms “Requiem.” 
t——$____—_—_—__» 

THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA offers a rather unique record: forty 
years of existence with but two conductors, 
Theodore Thomas for the first fourteen 
ears and Frederick Stock for the following 
wenty-six years, and with but compara- 
wely few “guests of the baton.” 

4 < D 

THREE AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 
appeared on the programs of the Los Angeles 
for its concerts 
of January 15th and 16th under the baton 


sof Artur Rodzinski: the “Festival Overture, 


by Daniel Gregory Mason; 
The Dream Pedlar’ by Emerson Whi- 
thorne and “An American in Paris” by 
eorge Gershwin. j 


hanticleer” 


C—_—_—_—_—_—__)» 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT has in- 
creased the subsidy of the Paris Opéra from 
3,200,000 francs (pre-war status) to 4,800,- 
000 francs ($152,000) and that of the 
Opéra-Comique from 1,200,000 francs to 
1,800,000 francs ($72,000). This added sum 
is to be used for the more adequate salaries 
of the personnel, because of increased cost 
of living. 

< D 
REINHOLD MORISOVICH GLIERE, 


the widely known Russian composer, is re- 
ported to be contemplating a tour of the 
United States next season, when he will con- 
duct his compositions with some of our 
Jeading orchestras and also appear as pian- 


D 


THE 2ND CAVALRY BAND, which 
attracted notice at Ft. McHenry as long ago 
as 1839 and which was one of the oldest of 


the military musical organizations of the 


ountry, went out of existence at Ft. Riley, 
ansas, on November |15, 1930, by order o 
De n LD ea. en : 


neered Te econd UraZzo0 eTiou 
the Civil War, followed the standards of 
that regiment from coast to coast in the 
“Indian Days” and again inspirited the men 
in the late armed contest in France. 


Co 
TWENTY WOMEN INSTRUMENTAL- 
ISTS now play with the orchestra of the 
British Broadcasting Company of London, 
which is considered the best of such native 
organizations that England has had since the 
war. 


< » 
MAHLER’S “FIFTH SYMPHONY” re- 
cently had its first performance by the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig, and this 
an organization which has many times been 
the pioneer in helping the composer to fame. 


* 


MAY, MONTH OF PREPARATION FOR SUMMER MUSIC 


A BACH FESTIVAL, supposed to have 
been the first of these in the southern hemi- 
sphere, was held in last October by the 
Musical Society of Queensland (Australia) 
at Brisbane, with Mr. R. Dally-Scarlett con- 
ducting. The Festival was commemorative 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
composer’s death and the twenty-first of 
the University. A chorus of two hundréd 
voices and an orchestra of thirty interpreted 
the “Christmas Oratorio” the “Mass in B 
Minor’ and several of the cantatas, with 
supplementary compositions for the organ. 

Co 

VISCOUNT HIDEMARO KONOYE, con- 
ductor of the New Symphony ¢ -hestra of 
Tokio, has received an invitati ~ fr 1 the 
management of the Staatsoper in to 
lead its orchestra as a “guest cc idk er iter 
several concerts. ; 

PIANO CLASS INSTRUCT! 
ported to be in active operatii 
hundred and eighty American 
hundred and eighty of these we! 
the list in the year from Decem 
to December, 1930. : 

< 


ican violin 
added to th 
the 


Brahms’ 
Rutn Kemper 


sh 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite.” 
Ruth. Not all of our Americai 
ductors have the courage to cf 
native composers in a strange 


6 

MARJORIE KENNEDY Fi 
mous as a collector and singer o} 
songs, died at Edinburgh, Scotlz 
vember 22nd, last. Born at 
October 1, 1857, at twelve she s 
four-years’ tour of the world as 
ist of her father, a talented s 
vocal studies were finished unde 
Marchesi; and her services to, 
brought many honors, including 2 
pension and an honorary Docteé 
egree from Edinburgh Universit 


€ ne etropolitan Opera i 
New York on February seventh. The libretto 
is founded on the popular novel of George du 
Maurier and was prepared by Constance 
Collier and the composer. Edward John- 
son created the title réle, Lucrezia Bori was 
the Mary, Duchess of Towers, Lawrence 
Tibbett the Colonel Ibbetson, Marion Telva 
the Mrs. Deane and Ina Bourskaya the Mrs. 
Glyn with Tullio Serafin conducting. 

¢@—_—_—_—____—___» 

HANDEL'S “Julius Caesar,” had its first 
performance in New York City when given 
by the opera class of the Juilliard Graduate 
School on January twenty-first, at the Amer- 
ican Women’s Association Club House. The 
entire proceeds were turned into the fund 
for unemployed musicians. 


K 


NIKOLAUS MIASKOVSKY 


MIASKOVSKY’S “Symphony No. 5, in 
D Major” had its first hearing in St. Louis 
when presented on the program of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in the last week 
of December last, with Enrique Fernandez 
Arbos conducting. It was received as being 
“perhaps as grateful a work as any of the 
symphonic compositions of this modern 
composer.” Miaskovsky was born at the 
fortress Novogeorgievski near Warsaw, 
April 20, 1881 and is probably the greatest 
symphonist that Poland has produced. 

ness 

NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK is an- 
nounced to be observed on May 3rd to 9th. 
This movement has spread till last year 
there were celebrations in more than two 
thousand cities and towns. Twenty-seven 
states celebrated by gubernatorial proclama- 
tion. Full particulars are to be had from 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Ce ee ee 


THE ORCHESTRA of the Barry County 
School for Boys (England) gave on October 
8th, last, its annual concert, with Mr. Chris- 
topher Whitehead conducting. On the pro- 
gram were Beethoven’s “Coriolanus’”’ Over- 
ture, Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony 
and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1. The 
organization has many years of existence to 
its credit and the quality of the program 
shows no mean accomplishment. Bravo! 

a 

_EDITH GWYNNE KIMPTON, English 
violinist, organizer of children’s concerts 
and for some time conductor of the British 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra, died in Lon- 
don on November 26, 1930. 

~ D 
THE “SYMPHONY OF PSALMS” by 


Stravinsky had its first performance in 
America when given on the nineteenth and 


‘twentieth of December at the concerts of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra with Serge 
Koussevitsky conducting. The choral sup- 
port was lent by the famed Cecilia Society 
of that city. This work was commissioned 
as a feature of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization. The sym- 
phony is in-three movements, scored for the 
usual four-part chorus and full orchestra; 
and it is said to progress gradually “from 
the depths of contrition to the heights of 
jubilation.” 
@ 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 
has given more than two 
hundred impersonations 
of Baron Scarpia in Puc- 
cittls! “bast eneca” 
Strangely enough, he por- 
trays the blending of the 
polished gentleman and 
of deviltry in this. des- 
Picable character with 
such finesse that it is 
one of the most popular 
with audiences in all the 
modern repertoire. About one hundred and 
sixty of these interpretations have been with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, which, if 
we are rightly informed, has allowed no 
other singer in the part for more than thir- 
ty years. 


Antonro Scotti 


(Continued on page 304) 
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before you pay. List of 175 music publishers, 
$1. Fidelity Studios, 431 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY 
COURSE—Musical Theory Institute, Au- 
dubon, N. J. 


at the Paris Conservatoire, 
could not tell you any more th: 
hé has embodied in his remar! 
able lesson on Chopin's “Aeoli 
Harp” Etude opus 25 No. 
‘ which will appear in the M 
Etude, together with the co: 
position. 


ETUDE MUSIC AT ITS HIGHES’ 


Recital Pieces by American Composers 
Overheard, ny Americar .«.che noe. C. F. Manney 263 
Prelude in A’ Minor. 522% 5... .4,susenoeen ot R. DeKovan 265 


Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 
Alt!ias a! Dreamy (Vocal) \osccus cas ; C. B. Hawley 271 ~ 
Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come (Vocal) 


A Suggestion to Teachers! F. F. Harker 272 


i ; Charmante! (Four Hands) ............... F. Groton 274 
er) Cree Sumeare Hours Dreaming (Violin and Piano) ........-- A. P. Risher 276 POINT OF EXCELLENCE | 
A Soaring Butterflies (Violin and Piano)....H. Dallam 277 The source of supply for 
JUVENIL Choral Postlude (Organ).......... W. D. Armstrong 278 music section which has been 


such huge educational value to ¢ 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers ee readers has been enormously 


Springs Freres... 22.2 vee. oo eee R. N. Kerr 27 creased, insuring standards of 
Mans plana ieacharelind these Kiddie hands Slimming the Ost fs g.\aacus a ee ee M. Bilbro 280 terest hitherto impossible. 
aA invaluable aid in pullin up their classes An Evening Story avg: 8 c\elafal wis, (scat ate alain eaiere E. Ketterer 280 = 
through the interest they create, both on the i 1 Aoy: = = A 
Seretckrceta and wc, Russia Gopalk<. a cras va ee camereri ne H. Protiwinsky 281 Etude illustrations represent a 


W idles dintina Made nit Bisicae Hungarian Dance (Rhythmic Orchestra). P. Valdemar 282 


ments for Juvenile Bands will be 
sent FREE upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


other great advance which has 
delighted our readers. We 
have a huge reserve of 
the finest musical pic- — 
tures obtainable. 
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EASTERN 


> rs 
GUSTAVE L. 
Pianist, Comseser, Pedageque 
a. 


SROAD STREET CONSERVATORY 
=, OF MUSIC 


KIM BALL 


MOST 
WIDELY 
SOUTHERN USED 


JERSE COLLEGE wz. | N 


SCHOOLS 


UANDOALH at COLLEGE 


Co 
= 


es ¥ 


The Kimball is the most widely used of all pianos 
by Schools, Colleges and other public institutions. | Piano catalogs on 
They know what it means to buy a value that is request. /f you are 


ss backed by ample resources, experience, modern ahha rill el 

_ Cetaing Fret Win. Benes, Det manufacturing, long established reputation for fair prsaeetcs pels 5 “inti 

HWESTE Teas . a ‘ | dealer,wecansup- 
[Fate Woisn“Toeerr dealing and satisfaction to user. ply you direct. 


~_ — Benson, President 


is3si 
OPEAN MUSIC TOUR 


4 Teer Fee Mask ang - 
DR. LEROY 5. CAMPBELL 


Here is an internationally famous piano—one that KIMBALL 
has received wide recognition by artists—a quality ) 
of performance not surpassed by any make—that ORGANS 
comes within the moderate price range. It is the 


only one of which this can be said. Every Kimball organ, 


whether it be for a 
church, theatre or 


TO THE MUSIC TEACHERS OF AMERICA—When | pring Aetaieern 
you know the Kimball, you will realize why Schools “ifices pic per: rte 
and Colleges pronounce it the country’s best value— | disposal. ; 
>RESSER'S and that knowledge will only come through use. 
Supply Your 
JSICAL JEWELRY 
2 W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
\WARDS, PRIZES, ETC. Kimball Hall Established 1857 Chicago, U.S.A. 


@ postcard reqeest for our com- 
caigies of Musical Jewelry. ft 
2@ fme essoctmemt of ressomedly 
Seal jewelty nowelties—not 
@injetores of imstuments, medals, 
Some Rems = low = 15 coms 


ODORE PRESSER CO. 
Pata tectet SA. Pate, Po. 


L) 
Three Hundred Dollar Prize Band and Orchestra Contest ATTENTION 
ApRIL 15TH LAST DATE FOR ENTRIES ETUDE READERS 


—— aT UDE bows columns 
= — : . «9 f ETUD re) interesting 
Have you overiecked this => Sogeiaey te the subject ‘THE VALUE OF OUR SCHOOL ° 
wim 2 She band o@ orchestra ims BAND OR ORCHESTRA”: send it in to THE and helpful in their merchandising 

Only a Title time and fort, = owers ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE before April gales suggestions. 

cempesition, are required. amd it fs entertainin 325 the entry blank which appears em page 133 of the 
well as instructive. If you are 3 student im any February ETUDE; and you may be one of the Let THE pe! Pes you do your 
public, parvebial or bizh scheol, you aze eligible. three lucky boys and girls whe will win one of the ust opping. 

zs, a = aioe wll autiful pris 
Just write a compositien of Sve bendred words an threes beautiful prizes. A eri E de Adver- 


START NOW AND BE SURE TO MAIL YOUR COMPOSITION tisements always pays and 
BEFORE APRIL 15TH delights the Reader 


— SSS] 


CREASE YOUR 
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Seasonable Suggestions. 


THE 


The Theodore Presser Co. Always is Glad to Make Individual Suggestions for Any Need and to send Music for Examination to Aid Selection} 


Little Features for 
Young Pupils’ Recitals 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


Seven Little Characteristic First Grade 
Pieces for the Piano 


By MATHIDE BILBRO 
Price, 75 cents 


‘Tas set of seven very easy and quite clever piano pieces with 
text is well deserving of the enthusiasm which many 
teachers have forit. It may be presented by one little performer 
in asunbonnet and along gingham dress or by seven performers 
so costumed, or by seven performers not in costume while 
another pupil in costume gives a living picture of Priscilla in 
cach of the activities representative of Priscilla’s seven busy 
days of the week. 


IN THE FOREST - 
Nine Nature Studies 
Poems by KATHARINE BAINBRIDGE 
Music by HOMER GRUNN 
Price, 75 cents 


HE material in this group of nine nature study songs supplics 

fine piano study material for pupils in the elementary stages 
and then they also may be presented inrecital asrecitations with 
musical accompaniments, as little vocal numbers or as a short 
play in costume with one scene. This little set offers quite a 
few possibilities to the teacher with the gift of ingenuity. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
PIANO PIECES 


Price, 75. cents 


A Beco 23 sccond grade piano solos in this collection appeal to 
boys because their characteristics embrace attractive rhyth- 
mic features, strongly imaginative moods, vivid descriptive 
qualities, touches of the humorous, the atmosphere of mystery 
and heroic boldness. Numbers of this type in themselves make 
interesting material for the pupils’ recital, and because of their 
types, teachers with a little imagination and initiative have no 
difficulty in evolving original features to surround their presen- 
tation, such as costuming to fitsome titles. 


FIVE LITTLE TUNES FOR FIVE 
LITTLE FINGERS FOR LEFT 
HAND ALONE 


By MILDRED ADAIR 
Price, 60 cents 


wit these little pieces the child beginner, within a few 

months after taking up the study of the piano, is able to 
imitate the single hand playing more frequently featured by 
accomplished pianists. 


IN THE CANDY SHOP 
Musical Sketch 
By MILDRED ADAIR 
Price, 50 cents 


THis is a delightful little musical sketch requiring about 20 

minutes. There is opportunity for a student in about the 
third grade to play alittlesolo. Then there isa musical recita- 
tion, a little dance, an easy little second grade piano duct 
for others, closing with a short chorus for all to sing in unison. 
There are 9 named characters,although more may be used, and 
it is possible to use girls for all the characters except the shop- 
keeper. 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 


Scenes from the Lives of Great Musicians 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, 60 cents 


"THESE playlets furnish most entertaining material for chil- 

dren’s musical clubs, classes or young folks’ recitals. Al- 
though written in dramaticform, they can be givensuccessfully 
without specialscenery and costumes, the pupilsmerelyreading 
their parts. The compositions of the masters may be intro- 
duced during the action or reading. 


ee 


ASK FOR RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA FOLDER WITH ITS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PARTICIPATION OF VERY 
YOUNG PUPILS IN RECITALS, 


me, 
ex 
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cS 
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PIANO ENSEMBLE t 


THERE ALWAYS IS AN ESPECIAL INTEREST IN PIANO EN- 
SEMBLE MUSIC WHEN EARLY PREPARATIONS ARE BEING 
MADE FOR THE CLOSING RECITALS OF THE SEASON, 
SPECIAL SPRING PROGRAMS AND COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES 


This Selected List Furnishes Desirable Suggestions 
ONE PIANO, SIX HANDS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Ge sPr. 
14843 Flight of the Swallows, O. 
Tage eiccde utes atl ania dae 3 $0.50 
14432 Moonlight Serenade, O. Lange .3 50 
13682 Concert Polka, A. Lansing..... 3-475 
13703 Autumn Days, C. Lindsay..... 3 15 
11013 Homeward March, C. Lindsay.2% .60 
19701 Spring Song, F. Mendelssohn...2-3 .60 
23163 Wedding March, from ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ F. 
Mendelssohn............-4. 4 -90 
19191 Priests’ March, from ‘‘Magic 
Flute,’ W. Mozart.........24 .40 
11146 Barcarolle, from ‘Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,”"’ J. Offenbach. 3% .60 
14215 Festival Procession March, F. 
Rath 00 9 57 Redettycate ren nc eas 3 .90 
4773 A May Day, F. Rathbun...... 2 75 
“11023. Jriss Po Renard 2 Sig. 1 ee 2-3 .60 
23511 Melodyin F, A. Rubinstein....3% .70 
6475 Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1, 
X.: Scharwenka. ..2:... 03a 3 -70 
9983 A Twilight Idyl, P. Schnecker. .3 -70 
9635 Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 1, 
It Schubert: crime: ¢ 2 eee 3 50 
19198 Thou Art So Like a Flower, 
R. Schumann so. .s). veee 2-3 .25 
13373 Marche Heroique, G. Spaulding.24 .50 
13233 Through the Meadows, G. 
Spaulding oe seeae nem: ates 2 MOB) 
14422 Fast Mail Galop, L Streabbog..2-3 .60 
3634 Polonaise, Op. 100, No. 5, L. 
trea b bogs cityie iis © xine 2-3 .50 
6476 Triumphal March, from ‘‘Aida,”’ 
Go Verdin ci bariad «hoe -60 
19200 Tannhauser March, R. Wagner, 
(Arr. A. Sartorio)........... 3-4 1,00 
24469 Sans Souci, G. Bernard........ 24% «70, 


ONE PIANO, EIGHT HANDS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr. 

11271 In the Procession, March, H. 
Hewitt<..;..(Was ada. ieee 2 $0.80 

8321 Valse Lorraine, E. Missa...... 3 .60 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gry ere 
14840 Valse Arabesque, Op. 83, G. 

ache, aj tie sc ta ete ee $1.00 
14845 Serenade Badine, G. Marie... . ae} 
18365 Galop Marziale, E. Marzo..... -80 
13738 Manitou, Fantasia, C. 

Morrison...... 75 
15470 Serenade, Op. 

Moszkowski 40 
11856 Melodyin F, A. Rubinstein, ...4 50 
19662 Danse Macabre, Op. 40, C. 

Saint-Saens: .5 5: cs tien te © 6 1.25 
23530 The Firefly, F. Williams...... 314.60 
24245 The Galloping Horse, A. 

PISTON sonal nie heater eet 2% = .S0 


TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gre Py. 
19629 Souvenir de Beethoven, (Arr. 
ANSartorio)apatosieies siete 3—4 $0.75 
16199 Snow Bells, Op. 451, F. Behr...24%  .75 
19233 Carmen, G. Bizet (Arr. 5 
Sartonia) ince cose. setae 3 .90 
24204 Hungarian Dance, No. 6, J. 
Brahms (Arr. A. Sartorio)...3 70 
11145 Polonaise Militaire in A Major, 
Op. 40, No. 1, F. Chopin... .4 60 
15424 A Sleigh Ride, C. Clark....... 75 
9435 Marche Aux Flambeaux, 4 
CIET RECT RT dpitvo an) gaan, Ae .80 
15385 Bridal Bells, C. Drumheller... . -60 
14424 Peerless Waltz, C. Durand..... .50 
19269 Summer Morn, G. Eggeling....3 80 
11007 En Route March, H. Engel- 
THANE ccs ee nee ee Ue PaeOO 
14296 Over Hill and Dale, Op. 270, 
PetBneelmann cece wack 34% .50 
23389 The Return of the Heroes, Op. 
340, H. Engelmann......... 3144 .90 
16919 Taps, Military March, H. 
Hiigelmann’. (eis... Oa)s Ae 2-3 .60 
13057 Inauguration March, F. Fry- 
Singers: May eck woe cee -50 
9780 Le Secret, L. Gautier -60 
23512 Waltz, from “Faust,” C. s 
Gounod i) 6 coh We oa eee 
16269 March and Trio,.C. Hofmann..244  .35 
24261 Dance of the Rosebuds, F. 
Keats -60 
24302 Hungary, Op. 410, C. .90 
11008 Two Flowers 
Koelling. -60 
14770 Awakening Y, 
are rck:. oi ae ae tee toe .50 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Gro Pr: 
17064 Taps, Military March, H.~ 
Engelmann. . Ae cron ed tec ES 
11552 Galop-Marche, A. Lavignac... .3 1.00 
Cat, No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr. 
14819 In the Gondola, F. Bendel... . . 4 $0.80 
14864 Forest Scenes, C. Bohm.......4 70 
15348 Gavotte Miniature, M. Brown .3 -35 
15347 Maytime, M. Brown.......... 2 40 
14480 The Flatterer, C. Chaminade. 74 +75 
15387 Charge of the Uhlans, C. 
Duracdions ox. ac eas 34% .70 
16953 Grand Valse Caprice, H. 
Engelmann’. 5). 5) ssn one sess 4 1.25 
16667 Eole, Op. 155, No. 6, L. 
Pontaine o.2)..070 p.m S) -80 
14453 Camp of Glory March, E 
ELOISE io 1555 iota ls wea pen eve eee rik 
8566 Festival March, Op. 45, G. 
HOIVaAth ely cake bisiy 2 3 75 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grower, 
19275 Hungarian Concert Polka, I. 
PAICOIGY co leres ware uke nance 5 $0.75 
18245 Salute to the Colors, B. 
ADtHONY - Sia srcisic. ess cerry 3 -80 
14442 Slumber Sweetly, P, Beaumont. 3 -60 
18012 Menuet in G, L. Beethoven 
(Axxz5. Partlow) Ostet es 40 
6781 Carmen, G. Bizet (Arr. E. 
Parlow) tack tk on eee 31% 1.10 
23164 Intermezzo and Minuet, from 
“L’Arlesienne,’’ G. Bizet... .4 1.25 
19872 Summer Morn, G. Eggeling....3 90 
7296 Concert Polonaise, H. 
Engelmann. ... ew 
16954 Grande Valse 
Engelmann 4 
6780 In the Arena, Op. 608, fe 
Engelmann......... ae: 
3142 Over Hill and Dale, Op 
H. Engelmann eS) a 
9150 On to Prosperity, R. Ferber, ..3 90 
13564 With Song and Jest, I. Flagler. .3 .80 
22653 Waltz, from ‘‘Faust,” C. 
: Gounod (Arr, A. Sartorio)...314%4 1.25 
22582 Largo, from ‘‘Xerxes,"’ G. 
Handel (Arr. A. Sartorio)....344 .60 
13136 Commencement March, C. 
KoelMbg vate sncnn spo mentale 3 .80 
7046 Hungary, Op. 410, C. Koelling. .4 1.00 
7657 Marche Militaire, Op. 413, C. 
KG His atite tetera riya sraeterdty 3 80 
13060 Concert Polka, A, Lansing....4 80 


HEODORE P 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


Title and Composer Greer. 


Cat. No. 
1830 Persian March, Op. 309, A. 

Koon tsk. eye ire ae ete 5S $1.10 
14448 Awakening of the Birds, O. 

EN Tp py ED ERR Ws UA fren 3 -60 
14822 Flight of the Swallows, O. 

Lange, 6 cake we i. eee oe 3 .60 
13053 No Surrender March, R 
ze Morrisoneian, f- teeepaene ete 3 -80 
15280 Serenata, M. Moszkowski.....4 -60 
13070 Dance of the Winds, A. : 

Reabodyintarwn occaetnite, seiner 4 1.10 
6822 Marche Triumphale, F. 

Rathbun. 0. .¢. ccs ces 4 80 
13563 Le Carillon, Polka Brillante, 

Opri9) L.. Riggiiet 8.5. en 3 80 
15941 Trot de Cavalerie, A 

Rubinstein. ..... is +75 
15940 Military March in D. O 

BS SCHUBECL Relation iu nteeelen = .80 
14449 Fast Mail Galop, L. Streabbog..2 .80 
22828 Light Cavalry, Overture, F. 

SILO DEN win oc ware ethan cl ceca 4 1.25 
23144 Poet and Peasant, Cverture, F. 

Pa DE ae wit (erin x miei arene « 4 1.50 
8162 Valse, Op. 39, No. 8, P. 

Tschaikowsky.............. 3 -60 
23215 Miserere, from ‘Il Trovatore,” 

Ga Neerdi inn egicstwraialvaccets wera -90 
15820 March and Chorus, from “Tann- 

hauser,”’ R. Wagner........ 4 1.25 
19944 Invitation to the Dance, C. 

Weber (Arr. A. Sartorio)....4 1.50 § 

Le 


Music Publishers -- Dealers and Importers 


RESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Co. 


World’s Largest Stock 


A SELECT LIST OF SOLOS AND CHOR' 
PRIATE FOR USE ON THE SECOND SUNDA 


Examination Privileges Cheerfully Grant: 


VOCAL SOLOS 
Cat. No, Title and Composer Range 


19632 Little Mother, Protheroe, c sharp—D..... 
18580 Little Mother O’Mine, Ward, E flat—E ff 
17956 Mother, Widener,c—F.........-+00+ 
19695 Mother-Calling, Ha/l, E flat—g. 
6884 Mother O’Mine, Remick,d—E.... 
24043 My Mother's Song, Openshaw, d—g.. 
19404 Never Forget Your Dear Mother and Her P 
Jones, IR aeeeaer e: spy-no ce 
18696 Old Fashioned Dear, Eli/is,c—F....... 
24022 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine, Kountz,d— 
24021 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine, Kountz,E— 
24020 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine, Kountz,Fs 
19420 Song of the Child, The, Mana-Zucca,d—F... 


Here is a Beautiful Solo For 
Day — The Sentiment Expressed 
Text is Enhanced by the Richne 


Musical Setting— 
CANDLE LIGHT 


By Charles Wakefield Cadm 
Cat. No. 25176 Price. 


Gee- tly use-ful, Soft + ly ra-di-ant, Al-way giv > ing 


QUARTETTE OR CHORUS—MIXED 


20010 Rock Me to Sleep, Frank J. Smith.......4 
20456 Memories, Gertrude Martin Robrer 


SLUMBER SONGS | 
THE MADONNA 


Cantata for Women’s Voi 


By MAY A. STRONG 


1 is little wonder that the composer found such 
in this text by Alfred Noyes. Although the b 
dwells on the Madonna and the Babe of the 
Bethlehem, it is not a work confined to use in th 
Season. It is rather a beautiful choral work for a 
chorus of accomplished singers to present at any ¢! 
musical treat to a discriminating audience. It mi 
used for a Mother's Day program. This cantata 


forty minutes. 
Price $1.00 


For Accompaniment of Violin,’Ce 
Piano—Violin and ’Cello P 
may be rented 


ro |] 


COMMENCEMENT MM 
DIPLOMAS and AW 


CHORUSES, SOLOS AND MUSIC OF ANY Cl 
TO MEET ANY DESCRIBED NEEDS FOR CC 
MENT OR BACCALAUREATE EXERCISES CH 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


SEND FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING DIPLOM 
FICATES, MEDALS, MUSICAL JEWELRY 
ITEMS FOR GIFT8 OR AWARDS TO GR 
STUDENTS. 
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Teach Others to Play? 
Play for Your Own Pleasure? 


DO YOU 


IF YOU DO 


The volumes in the “Whole World” Music Series are designed so as to be equally useful to professionals, teachers, students and amateur 
music lovers. Each collection comprises 256 or more pages of the finest musical material, well printed and sturdily 
bound. Be sure to look over the title-pages reproduced below, and send for the complete catalogue. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
“Whole World” Series 


iano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
‘A collection of 70 popular piano compositions by 
Bach, 3eethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, Gou- 
mod and many others. Price $1.25. 


Modern Piano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A collection of 70 modern piano compositions by 

ebussy, Granados, Grieg, MacDowell, Moskow- 
ski, Rachmaninoff and others. Price $1.25. 


Recital Piano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A compilation of 47 modern piano masterpieces by 
Arensky, Cui, Leschetizky, Liszt, Paderewski, 


A compilation containing 40 classic, modern, light, 
sacred, and operatic compositions, arranged for 
either teaching or recreational purposes. Price 
$1.25. 

} 


Light Piano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A collection of 54 melodious piano compositions 
by Poldini, Lack, Borowski, Gillet, Durand, Drigo, 
|Albeniz, Bohm and many others. Price $1.25. 


{Concert Piano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A compilation of 54 classic and modern virtuoso 
piano compositions by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Schu- 
mann and many others. Price $3.00. 


Dance Music The Whole World Plays 

A collection of 90 standard waltzes, two-steps; 
marches, modern dances, round dances and the 
characteristic dances of great nations. Price $1.25. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
“Master-Composer” Series 


Schubert At Home 

\Contains a concise 1200-word biography of Schu- 
bert, together with about 35 of his finest composi- 
tions of all kinds. There are also six or more 
ipiano duets. Price $1.50. 


lFechaikowsky At Home 

| Contains a concise 1200-word biography of 
i Tschaikowsky, together with about 35 of his finest 
compositions of all kinds. There are also six or 
jmore piano duets. Price $1.50. 


Chopin At Home 


VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays 

A collection containing more than 60 composi- 
tions, covering classical, modern and light music 
from Bach to Tschaikowsky. Price $2.00 

Modern Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays 

A compilation of 50 modern violin compositions 
by such composers as Drigo, Granados, Drdla, 
Lalo, Arensky, Faure, etc. Price $2.00. 

Concert Violin Solos The Whole World Plays 

A collection of 28 famous concert violin solos by 
the greatest classic and modern masters. Useful 
to professional players and students. Price $3.00. 


Light Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays 


Operatic Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A remarkable compilation containing the finest 
musical numbers from 54 classic and modern 
operas finely arranged. Price $2.00. 

Standard Violin Concertos 

A collection containing the 10 classic and modern 
violin concertos universally used, reprinted from 
the original foreign editions. Price $3.00. 

The Violinist’s Book Of Songs 

A collection of more than 200 songs arranged for 
violin or mandolin with obbligato part for second 
violin or mandolin. Price $2.00. 


OPERA COLLECTIONS 


Grand Opera At Home 

Narrates the stories of twelve famous grand operas 
interspersed with the most popular musical num- 
bers arranged for playing or singing. Price $1.25, 
Light Opera At Home 

Contains the complete stories and music of twelve 
charming light operas arranged for playing or 
singing. Price $1.25. 

Modern Opera Selections The Whole World Plays 
A collection of more than 30 selections from mod- 
ern grand operas and ballets used in the great 
opera houses. Price $1.25, 

Gilbert and Sullivan At Home 

Contains the complete stories and the principal 
songs from the twelve most popular Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. Price $1.25. 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
Songs The Whole World Sings 
A collection of more than 200 sentimental, home, 
college, patriotic, operatic, sacred, Southern, na- 
tional and children’s songs.. Price $1.25, 


Love Songs The Whole World Sings 

Contains more than 200 of the best sentimental 
songs of the principal nations, including America, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Price $1.25. 


Ballads The Whole World Sings 

A collection of more than 70 songs by such fay- 
orite composers as Allitsen, Adams, Behrend, 
Se Lohr, Denza, D’Hardelot, etc. Price 
1:25; 


Scharwenka, Spendiarow, and many others. Price | A" ideal recreational collection, containing 50 
1.25 ee. 4 light violin numbers by Papini, Gillet, Bohm, | Songs of the Sunny South 
K Czibuika, Drigo, Alard, Albeniz, Thome, etc. | A collection containing more than 200 songs dear 
Piano Duets The Whole World Plays Price $2.00. to the South, including spirituals, plantation songs 


Price $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


Sacred Music The Whole World Loves 

An ideal collection for either home or church use, 
containing piano music, songs and a splendid col- 
lection of hymns. Price $1.25. 


Standard Organ Pieces 

A compilation of 110 classic, modern, sacred, op- 
eratic and classic compositions arranged for pipe 
organ. Price $3.00 (Cloth $5.00). 


Saxophone Pieces The Whole World Plays 

A collection of 50 standard compositions for saxo- 
phone with piano accompaniment, for Eb Alto, Bb 
Tenor or C Melody. Price $2.00. 


The American Home Music Album 

The world’s largest collection of music, com- 
prising 124 piano pieces and 244 songs—368 com- 
positions in all. 1000 pages of music, cloth 
bound. Price $5.00. 


An Encyclopedia of the Violin 


and 40 Stephen Foster songs. 


“The world’s only reference work on this instru- 


ment covering all matters of interest. 448 pages 
of authoritative information. Cloth bound $5.00. 


A New Book—Just Published 


A book everybody should 
own. Contains 5291 facts, 
in question form, about 
instruments, orchestra, 


Contains a concise 1200-word biography of CHILDREN’S COLLECTIONS chamber music, grand 
Chopin, together with about 35 of his finest com- Songs The Children Love To Sing opera, singing, sacred 
positions of all kinds. 


There are also six or more 
Price $1.50. 


Grieg At Home 

Contains a concise 1200-word biography of Grieg, 
together with about 35 of his finest compositions 
of all kinds. There are also six or more piano 
duets. Price $1.50. ‘ 


piano duets. 


A collection of more than 300 children’s songs, 
comprising musical games, lullabies, nursery 
rhymes and play songs of all kinds. Price $1.25. 
Children’s Piano Pieces The Whole World Plays 
A compilation of more than 150 standard piano 
pieces by great composers, arranged especially for 
the use of young people. Price $1.25. 


ding mes! 
Sik cal MUsic 
xis 


music, composers, musical 
theory. Used by music 
clubs. For every player, 
singer, ‘teacher and stu- 
dent. Price in boards 
$2.00, cloth $3.00. 


my ante 


Every Modern Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


Ba. - 
a: 
as : 


(Not Sold in Canada or Foreign Countries) 


35-39 W. 32nd St., New York City 
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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use 1n your teaching 
make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


University Methods for Home Stud 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in the Erupr columns since 1908 


To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
Get these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teaching. 
Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. 


Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. 


Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 
French Organist. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


RD *« 


Spare Timé and Spare Money 
Invested in Personal Aad- 
vancement Pay the Greatest 


Dividends. 


Here’s the greatest proof of all! 


For the past five years an accurate check has been made 
which shows that half of the registrations for study have been 
made by teachers who have completed other courses with us. 
A great percentage comes from friends of these same teachers 
who register on their recommendation. 


The intense sincerity which guides our activities has built 
up a record of service to our students and graduates outstand- 
ing in music school history. 


The scope of the service includes personal attention to each 
individual member while studying—all done under expert super- 
vision; keeping in touch with our students after graduation, 
helping place them in better positions. Indeed, nothing has 
contributed more to the success of our Conservatory than the 
knowledge and experience gained by graduates, proving the 
great service to teachers, which is our chief desire. 


To you, we extend an invitation to join the ranks of 
teachers now enrolled for our extension courses, working 
toward higher positions. WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY! 


You will be interested in seeing 
the samples that we will gladly 
send you on receipt of the coupon. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
LANGLEY AVENUE AND 41st STREET DEPT. 14 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


+=cil 


Institutional Rating 


Twenty-six years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 
Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Contine 
Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America. 


Graduates, who have stood the “acid test” for preparedness in whate} 
manner called upon. 


Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 


Passed the experimental stage years ago. 


Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by mz 
leading universities. 

Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. 

The only conservatory that offers regular conservatory courses in — 
branches, by home study method. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 14 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. ' 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I have 
marked with an X below. ; 


1 

I 

1 

{ 

1 

t 

1 

a OPiano, Normal Course UO Trumpet O Violin a 
: for Teachers O Cornet O Guitar 

t OPiano, Course for OOrgan (Reed) OEar Training and Sight 
' Students 0 Voice Singing 
y OPublic School Music O History of Music O Mandolin 

0D Harmony O Choral Conducting O Adv. Composition 

: Naiie® i. 2.G(c i. owes evaelcleteane oc cleo citatne aa eee setmrecem ela mete ante Age. -..20 cia eRe Oem 
Street. Now’. sino csanweg doectaeeeees taweastve deemeatennvewnetierts octane no ais oreo Ogu 
H City,’ “.c:c.s stole oe oteelae onnieittcceiierate/atelela siorerd(elgierela mareraterererecaieT™ State... . <oevies sis eset aaa 
' How long have you taught Piano?..........sesseeeccecvceeces How many pupils have yot 
1. pa RCN a hae ae cemat Do you hold a Teachers’ Certificate?.....00.000 Have yot 
| 

; na 
\ 

’ 


studied Harmony?.....:...-.-sesssseeees Would you like to earn the Degree of Bach 
Of Misichieroe seuss ce noel: 


HE ETUDE 


. 

7 

} 

. 

| Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
i Madison Avenue & Forty-Sixth Street 
New York 

: 


“Rebruary 23rd, 1931. 

/ My dear Oley Speaks: 

I feel I must send you a note to tell you how 
much pleasure I have had in singing your beautiful song 
| "The Prayer Perfect". I think the audience enjoyed it 
too, if one may judge by the splendid reception the song 
received not only here in America but also in England, 


Scotland and Ireland where I sang it on tour. 


Your setting is worthy of the beautiful words 
| of James Whitcomb Riley. 


. Can I say more? 
: Kindest greetings, 


Your friend, 


James Whitcomb Riley, 

mp _ Andante tranquillo : 
== oto =E= i= =—* = | 
i 7 7 

Dear ,Lord, kind © Lord! Gracious Lord!I pray 


I low Ten - der - 1. to - day! 
ete. We ers eee 
==! 5 = = ¥ 3 


as sisi: 
eee = = 


Copyright, 1890, by G. Schirmer (Inc.) 


3 East 43rd Street 


The Prayer Perfect 


= SS St Se 


Thou wilt look on ail 


Oley Speaks 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc- 


e Special Offer! « 


THE ErupE Music MAGAZINE 


(Regular Price $2 a Year) 


Two Years 


A Clear Saving of $1.00! 


Now you can order THE ETUDE each! If you are already on our 
for TWO YEARS and SAVE $1.00! list, send us $3.00—we will extend 
Think of it—24 big, sparkling, new | your subscription TWO YEARS 
issues for only $3.00—for 12}4 cents and you’ll SAVE $1.00. 


Order NOW! This Offer Expires APRIL 30, 1931! 
— Send $3 Today to— 


THE EtTupE Music MAGAZINE 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Successfully is the 
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Opportunity Offered. kee Publ Una 


‘By 


BLANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Mrs. Mathews has enjoyed huge success in teaching the young 
and in wmparting to other teachers a knowledge of the procedures 


which bring results. 


works are here brought to attention. 


Several of Mrs. 


Mathews’ reliable teaching 
Teachers also will do well to 


become acquainted with some of the fine little teaching pieces by Mrs. 


Mathews issued in sheet form. 


New! 


PIANO PATHWAYS 
A Noteworthy Piano Class Instructor 


LOGICAL and practical piano 

class book furnishing the music 
and outlining the theory of the new 
technique for teaching piano in classes. 
Teachers experienced in class teach- 
ing will welcome it as a real aid. 
Teachers planning to undertake their 
first piano group instruction have 
right here the best answer to their 
search for result-producing materials 
and safe, definite guidance in the use 
of such materials. “The Black Key 
Approach” featured in “Piano Path- 
ways” is deserving of particular note 
for its success with beginners. 


Price, $1.00 


CONVERSATION LESSONS 
FOR THE 
BEGINNER IN MUSIC 


HE value of this book to the 

teacher is remarkable. Teach- 
ers may benefit by its “How to Pro- 
ceed, Step by Step, features” in the 
series of “Conversation Lessons” deal- 
ing with the fundamentals of music 
and notation. All is based upon a 
sure knowledge of the underlying 
psychology of the philosophy of teach- 
ing. 

Price, $1.00 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 


HE very desirable material in 

this work leads the child begin- 
ner by the shortest practicable road 
to keyboard fluency, musical feeling 
and musical intelligence. Quite sen- 
sible is the angle of approach which 
leads the child to reading music and 
playing music rather than being con- 
cerned as to reading and playing only 
notes. 

Price, $1.00 


THE CHILD’S 
SECOND GRADE 


HIS book, of course, is the ideal 

sequel to the “Child’s First 
Grade,” yet it also will serve to fol- 
low any worthwhile modern book 
for beginners since it gives practical 
little studies and study pieces of great 
value in arousing and holding interest 
in the technical phases which mean 
real progress. 


Price, $1.00 


THE BOY’S 
OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC 


HIS book does not tax boyish 

impetuosity but lets the student 
start keyboard work right off and 
pick up the rudiments as he goes 
along. It gives the boy things to do 
in music which he likes, yet all the 
while it is supplying the necessary 
musical foundation. 

Price, $1.00 


‘THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything in Music Publications—W orld’s Largest Stock of Music 
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Brooklyn 


\ Voice - Diction 
Interpretation - Repertory 
Apollo Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 


MRS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 


Los Angeles 


Piano and Composition 
1861 No, RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Ft NS Ate ee Ate we At FE 2 ~~ 


/ 
A HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
Teacher of Singing 

725 ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NW; 50 East 7th St., New York(Middle Church House) |} 
Wi R. H. WOODMAN 

Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Chi 
y icago 
PS I es : 
\|} ANNA TOMLINSON BOYD 
) Piano—Keyboard Harmony—Normal! 
Training—Class Methods and Private 
y) 9TH FL., AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
/ 431 S, WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
¥ ROY DAVID BROWN 
N American Pianist and Teaches 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 

; 905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


\ LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 
Beginners accepted 
614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8294 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


| FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE 


Author of “Scientific System of Voice Culture’’ 
\ METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
\ 1425 Broadway, N, Y. Write for Prospectus 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
137 WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 
113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SEVERANCE HALL 
The New Home of The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


HOW LONG SHALL | STUDY? 
by ALLAN EASTMAN 


Of all the questions that bob up perennially in the teacher's studio, “How Long 
Shall | Study?” is the most frequent and certainly the most fruitless. 
one of the comedian’s cid inquiry, “How Long is a Piece of String?” 


Who knows and who is able to say just how long it will take a certain indi- 
vidual to accomplish certain results, even witn the best of teachers. 


too many unknown problems in the equation. 


The great danger is that the student will stop just short of the period where real 
achievement is within reach and yet not attained. A bridge, to be practical, 
must cross the entire stream, not stop fifty feet from the shore and permit the 
passenger to look at the desired goal but remain separated from it by a raging 
Thousands of students find themselves in that predicament—‘‘just so 
The writer knows of a young woman who, if she could have 
studied only four months longer, would have acquired the training to attain her 
As it was, she stopped and attempted to sing without adequate. 
preparation, thus doing great damage to her voice. 


torrent. 
near but yet so far.” 


desired goal. 


An experienced teacher may be able to give some approximate idea as to how 
long it will take to do certain work; but, in general, his answer should be, “Long 
Enough.” He is dealing with an art in which the human problem is an essential part, 


not with a production machine in a factory. 


Atm wae A® 
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Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


It reminds 


There are 
The only answer is, “Long Enough.” 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. ¥Y. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ALBERT von DOENHOFF 


Pianist — Composer — Teacher 
RES,-STUDIO, 251 W.102D ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Academy 0057 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
Singing — Interpretation — Repertoire 
716 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


FIDO ORDO DOP DO 
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New York 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singing 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Graduate Courses in Piano Class Instruction 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 6700 


New York 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Concert Pianist 
Summer Master Class, July 6th to Aug. 15th 
338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 


QFIF OCR QL SOLFO OI IO QO OL NOP 


(Frank) (Ernest ) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS — 


STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y, 


Dir. Vocal Dept Univ, of Vermont (July and Aug.) 


Presser Bldg., Phila. 


DR. ERNEST _R. KROEGER, Dir. 


New yen 


Voice—Piano 
44 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YOR 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 
135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK — 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of inging 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended 6 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: June to Sept. Apply Now. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK . 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


W. WARREN SHAW 


Author of “Authentic Voice Production” 


Four Scholarships available ; 
Carnegie Hall, New York | 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 
“PITTSBURGH, PA. 


San Francisco 
MRS. NOAH BRAND’ 


Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty 
3948 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


‘St. Louis 


Kroeger School of Music 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING , 
St. Louis, Mo. 


; 
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EDITORIALS ~* 


A PSALM OF RESURRECTION 
An Easter Carol in the Middle Ages 
From a famous painting by E. Maxence 
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THE FAR-SEE-ER 


HE Germans call the telephone a far-speaker, Fernsprecher, 
Ti the movies, light-plays (Lichtspiel) ; and cultivate a plain- 
ness in speech which we have adopted in loud-speaker (instead 
of magnavox). Perhaps we should call the television appa: 
ratus when it arrives “the Far-see-er.’ Apparently this mar- 
velous invention is still very much in the experimental stage. 
In an able discussion of its progress Mr. E. E. Shuniaker, 
President of the R. C. A. Victor Company, intimates that it 
may be some years before the synchronism of the sound radio 
and the “sight radio” may be profitably and successfully put 
upon the market for use in the home. The scientific problems 
involved are enormous and no reliable company is willing to 
make the foolhardy mistake of merchandising an instrument 
that is more nuisance that it is worth. Mr. Shumaker is to be 
congratulated upon warning the public in this particular. He 
writes: 


“We have overcome many of the technical barriers 
and already have made successful demonstrations, but the 
apparatus necessary to carry out successful television today 
is totally unfitted, by its character, to installation in homes. 
In a word, television is a laboratory success but appears 
to be a long way from practical and general use. It is 
impossible to say how many months or years may inter- 
vene between the present stage of television development 
and its ultimate availability for home use. Quite apart 
from the development of television receivers is the prob- 
lem of equipment for broadcasting television. It will take 
time and a great deal of money to parallel the present 
transmitting equipment of the broadcasting networks with 
equipment for broadcasting visual impressions, and this 
would be true, and would be another element of delay 
in the coming of television, even if the home television 
receiver were now ready for presentation—which it de- 
cidedly is not. The erection and cost of a multitude of 
expensive transmitting stations, the proper and compli 
cated choice of wave lengths for distortion-free transmis- 
sion, the building of compact, attractive, simple, and 
reasonably priced receivers which will operate automatic- 
ally and give a picture of satisfactory size, color, brilliancy, 
and detail—these are vital factors in the problem tele- 
vision presents. The problem is literally one-hundred 
times harder than that of radio telephone broadcast trans- 
mission and reception, and is taxing to the utmost even the 
long experience and high intelligence of the profound re- 
search and development workers who devote their days 
and nights to the solution of this fascinating problem 
whereby the world may see as well as hear through radio 
broadcasting. 

“There remains also the problem of the program for 
television. What sort of a program shall it be, how shall 
it be coordinated with the musical or speech program, and 
above all who will pay for it? Must actors and actresses 
be handsome as well as mellow-voiced? Must elaborate 
costumes and complicated backgrounds and sets be pro 
vided? Are we aheriting all the problems of the motion 
picture producing industry? Apparently we are and these 
things are not to be solved in the next few months. For- 
tunate, indeed, if they are solved in any measure in the 
next few years. 

“We have noticed a certain amount of public curi- 
osity as to what effect television, when it does come, will 


have on radio receivers of the present-day type. The. 


answer to that is fairly obvious, I think. Television will 
be a part of the radio set—a vital part, and it will add im- 
measurably to the entertainment value of radio. I think 


there is a perfect parallel in the motion picture field. Mo- - 


tion pictures were a going concern in a high stage of de- 
velopment before the coming of talking pictures, yet it 
was sound that really brought them to life, and now 


sound is as vital and organic a part of motion picture en- 
tertainment as the visual part of the motion picture. In 
the movies, sight came first and was subsequently join 
with sound; in radio, sound came first and will certainly 
be .united with visual impressions—but it is sound that 
vitalizes and gives reality to the motion picture just as it 
will to television. There would be no more point in offer- 
ing television as a thing complete in itself than there 
would be in going to work to make a silent motion picture 
today. The public has become accustomed through the mod- 
ern sound motion picture to the synchronization and simul- 
taneous impressions of sight and sound. Surely television 
will not offer anything less and, indeed, it will offer more. 
Combination receivers for sound and television are logical 
. and inevitable.” 


INTEREST IN MUSIC STUDY INCREASING 


E DWIN H. DROOP of Washington, Director of the Na- 
tional Musical Industries Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
cently made the following statement: 

“Figures show that in Washington and throughout the 
country more children than ever before are studying music. 
This increased interest in musical education is desirable from 
the standpoint of national culture.” 

Mr. Droop indicates that he firmly believes that the out- 
look for all those connected with music is highly favorable. 


AN UNFAILING POLITICAL TRICK 


E KNOW two teachers of music who at the beginning 
of last season found themselves in about the same 
business condition. Both had been previously cuccessful; both 
were well trained; both were of good social standing; both 
were men of integrity and ambition; both were in good physical 
shape. There was, however, one great difference: one was 
happy, cheerful, patient and constructive; the other was de- 
pressed, pessimistic, full of fears and glad to grasp at any wild 
rumor of bad business to justify his own lack of initiative in 
trying to make things better. ; 

When September came both found their classes reduced 
by about twenty pupils. 

To one this meant to get out and hustle, to turn every 
stone until the very last business opportunity was exposed, to 
seek new pupils everywhere, to persuade parents that the 
changing times, with the trend toward more thoughtful con- 
sideration of worth-while things, was the ideal moment in 
which to enlist pupil interest. 

The other teacher—well, he was just too artistic to lower 
his profession by attempting to earn a living at a time of acute 
national financial depression. In a shipwreck he would be the 
fellow who would want to huddle on the raft while someone 
else handled the oars. He raised the banner of gloom and ap- 
parently thought it would help him to reach the shore. 

Our American conception of art has no place for loafers 
and gloom-mongers. We are still a mighty young country, 
and there is a great work to be done. It is our deep conviction 
that if half of the energy, which some well meaning folks have 
spent on manufacturing and distributing mental depression, had 
been given over to hard constructive work, our national finan- - 
cial condition would have been relieved in far less time. 

The expert politicians know that one of the surest tricks 
in getting rid of an enemy is to forget him—never to mention 
his name—never to refute him—never to permit his career to 
be reviewed in the paper—to obliterate all verbal or printed 
reference to him, to annihilate his memory. It is a classic device 
that they doubtless used when the contractors were working on 
the pyramids. 

We recommend it strongly to those whose living de- 
pends upon music as the best barrage against bad business. 


Start to build to-day, cheerfully, intensely, enthusiastically, and 
forget that gloom ever existed. ; 
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accomplished it would mean the advent of 
a new epoch in piano playing.” 

Your editor, in playing upon this instru- 
ment, found that its action was very simi- 
lar to that of the ordinary pianoforte. He 
estimated that, while many of its advan- 
tages might become immediately available 
to one trained in the orthodox piano tech- 
nic of the past, it would take a considerable 
length of time to become orientated to the 
possibilities of the two keyboards as a 
means of expression in pianistic art. At 
the same time the potentialities of such an 
instrument offer endless fields for explora- 
tion for effects. 


An Uncertain Future 


HE PROGRAMS played by Madame 

Moor displayed great variety of tonal 
effects and a surprising virility. It is im- 
possible for any critic to foresee what will 
be the future. of this instrument, as that 
will depend entirely upon the reception that 
it receives through the years from the 
musical public. 

In appearance the piano is quite like an 
ordinary grand piano, save for the two 
keyboards, one above and back of the 
other. These keyboards have the merit of 
being like those of the now standard makes 
and are not radically different from those 
of another notable Hungarian inventor, 
Janko, whose keyboard, once the curious 
sensation of the musical world, is now 
practically forgotten. 

Mme. Moor’s interview, as transcribed 
by Miss Laura Remick Copp, follows: 


A New Instrument is Born 

“Emanuel Moor’s interest in the two- 
piano keyboard is’ characteristic of the 
aspiring attitude which has marked his life. 
He has continually sought not only more 
beautiful and more simple means of ex- 
pression but also more rational methods. 

“He experimented on an old instrument 
in his own home. He made a model in 
his own workshop in Switzerland, demon- 


Musical Jargon of the Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of DCusical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Division: A term which originated in 
the seventeenth century for the “division” 
of long notes into groups of shorter ones, 
such as is done in writing variations on a 
theme. 

This -word has been applied (chiefly in 
England) also to rapid passages like the 
long runs of sixteenth-notes in Handel’s 
bravura arias such as Rejoice Greatly, Let 
the Bright Seraphim, Why do the Nations 
Rage? and Every Valley Shall be Exalted, 


* * * * 


Double (French, doo-ble): A name much 
used for variations in music for the harpsi- 
chord. It is distinguished from the varia- 
tion in that the double consisted merely of 
an embellishment of the original melody 
while the harmony remained always as in 
the original. 


* * * * 
Double Chant: (See Chant.) 
x OK OK OK 


Double Concerto: A concerto for two 
solo instruments with orchestra. There 
are double concertos by Bach for two 
harpsichords or for two violins, by Mo- 
zart for violin and viola, or by Brahms 
for violin and violoncello. 


kk Oe Xx 
Double Fugue: (See Fugue, to come.) 
kok OK 


Dramma Lirica: A lyrical drama. A 
term which quite properly might be applied 


strating his ideas, which are to keep all 
of the good qualities and acquisitions of 
the piano of today and to add to them 
effects possessed by the clavecin but lost 
when the hammer piano came in. As M. 
Moor himself says, ‘It seems hardly com- 
prehensible why the piano, when it replaced 
the clavecin, gave up the rich effects of 
two keyboards and a coupling. In this 
respect the hammer-piano brought no im- 
provement. In fact, it was rather a step 
backward, for the technic of the virtuoso. 
This elementary fact so inspired me that 
I busied myself with the development of 
pianos along constructive lines.’ 


With Orchestra 


FTER the numerous presentations 
in Paris, where the new piano was 
heard with the Colonne and Pasdeloup 
orchestras, it was unanimously recognized 
that in comparison with it a single-manual 
piano sounded colorless and afforded little 
opportunity for expression of the musical 
thoughts of the masters, particularly 
those of the greatest creative musician of 
all times—Johann Sebastian Bach. 

“Bach’s biographer, Wolfrum the Heidel- 
berger, mentioned that Bach never com- 
posed for the hammer piano, as this instru- 
ment lacked the tone-color of his clavi- 
cembalo with its two manuals, coupler and 
register-stops. Bach never used the mod- 
ern octave technic. His octaves were 
couplings, as on the organ, which in forte 
as well as piano, gave the performance an 
entirely different character from the 
laborious octave hammering. 


ce 


Enriched Technical Resources 


é¢ IKE the organ, on the cembalo all 

repetitions and sequences, which of- 
fer such pleasant variety on the different 
manuals, are easily executed, while on the 
piano, as we know it today, these changes in 
tone-color and expression cannot be pro- 
duced without comparatively great effort. 
It can be assumed as common knowledge 


that Bach himself transcribed his own 
violin and piano compositions for the organ, 
the lute or orchestra.” 


Choice of Fingers 


HEN, as Miss Christie says, “One 

can always use his best fingers on 
this instrument instead of his worst.” She 
proceeded to prove this by playing a pas- 
sage from Schumann's Carnaval. Trau- 
meswirren, another composition by Schu- 
mann, is a good example for the use of 
good fingers in both hands instead of poor 
ones; and this is a very tricky piece! In 
crossing hands, where ordinarily one must 
get his body into awkward and uncomfort- 
ablé positions—detrimental oftentimes to 
the musical sound of the passage—this can 
be eliminated by playing the part for one 
hand on the upper keyboard. A good ex- 
ample is the D-flat concert study of Liszt, 
in which the hands cross continually for 
the high notes, which incidentally are the 
melody. 

“The upper keyboard is an octave higher 
in pitch than is the lower, and one reaches 
very easily from one to the other, often 
playing on both at the same time with the 
same hand. This double keyboard obviates 
large stretches and makes it possible to 
play tenths and large intervals with per- 
fect ease and smoothness. It entirely does 
away with big broken jumps. 


Amplified Resources 


66 HE COUPLING EFFECT taken 

from the old clavecin is operated and 
made possible by a pedal, the middle one 
of the three, which affects the lower key- 
board only; and such a passage as that in 
octaves in Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata 
can now be played legato, as the com- 
poser really intended it. No one could 
make this octave passage legato on the 
usual piano; but now it is easy and sounds 
as the composer wished it. Bass notes can 
now be held where this was formerly im- 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HIpsHer 
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to most of the Puccini operas, in which 
the chief interest lies not so much in the 
formal numbers as in the rather persistent 
flow of continuous and appropriately dra- 
matic song; this in contradistinction to the 
music drama of Wagner, in which the de- 
velopment of musical ideas and motives 
in the orchestra often rivals, if it does 
not completely overmatch, events on the 


stage. 
eer kek 


Dramatic Music: Music written to en- 
hance or to intensify the drama being en- 
acted on the stage. This may appear 
either as simply incidental music or it 
may be the score of a work in operatic 
form. 5 

In instrumental music, especially for the 
orchestra, there are compositions which, 
from the very intensity of the nature of 
their content or message, would naturally 
fall within this classification. 


*x* kK * 


Duet (Italian, Duetto; German, 
Duett; French, Duo): Any composition 
for two performers, either vocal or in- 
strumental. 

Custom has rather well established cer- 
tain usages of the varying forms of the 
word. Thus a composition for two voices 
is almost always designated as a duet. 

The true vocal duet differs from the 
two-part song in that the two voices will 
have materials of equal or about equal mu- 


sical value. A piece of music for two in- 
struments is usually termed a duo. A com- 
position for two performers on one piano 
is customarily a duet; while if the two per- 
formers sit at different instruments it be- 


comes a duo. 
KOK OK OX 


Eclogue (French, from the Greek 
Eklogue): A shepherd’s song. A pastoral. 


A composition in imitation of one of these. 
eek eek 


Ecossaise (French, €-co-saz): Scotch. 
A lively dance of Scotch origin. Originally 
accompanied by the bagpipes, it was in 3/2 
or 2/4 measure. The modern Ecossaise is 
a variety of contra-dance in double meas- 
ure, consisting of sections of four or eight 
measures, with repeats. Schubert wrote a 
number of these for the piano, to be found 
in his Op. 18, 33, 49, and 67. Those of 
Beethoven are probably more familiar. 


Ecossaise I 


Vivace m.m.d=100 Beethoven 
eee! 5 


* * * * 


Elevatio (Latin,  ay-lay-vah-she-o 
French—Elevation, ay-lay-va-she-awng; 


THE ETU 
possible, as in another Fantasy-piece 
Schumann, Des Abends (At Evenin 
Phrasing is greatly aided as is also clar 
and the remarkable effects of more 
sources as to overtones are quite oj 
whélming. 

“These new possibilities are an ai 
modern music as well as old. In Debu 
Les Tiérces Alternées (Alternated T, 
where the hands continually it 
those thirds fairly scintillate when the 
for one hand is taken on the upper 
board, thus gaining perfect freedom. 
Jew d’eau and Ondine by Ravel ther 
passages where the hands are contin 
on top of each other. 


The Voice of the Harpsichoré 


«¢—N HARPSICHORD MUSIC 1 

- color can be given to these old « 
positions, as in- the Italian Concerto, {6} 
example, where it is necessary to diff 
tiate between the solo and tutti passa 
but the greatest triumph really is th 
is now possible to play Bach Fugues 
the same clearness as on the clavicen 
or organ, emphasizing certain tones, b 
ing contrasts and dynamics similar to 
on an organ, and at the same time ; 
serving the typical peculiarities of 
‘piano. 

“This invention makes the piano a f 
phonic instrument and brings back to % 
wealth of color which its predecessors 
sessed and which has been abandoned 
the construction of the modern piano. 
is an invention by a musician: for 
Moér is an organist and a pianist. 
was also a pupil of Liszt. Casals ] 
many of his compositions, as do Y. 
Thibaud and many other artists. . 

“The two-keyboard piano is the | 
significant innovation made in piano n 
anism in one hundred and fifty years. 
Germany it has been acclaimed wu 
mously by critics and public, when i 
been demonstrated and played in sg 
recitals in all of the principal cities. 


Italian—Elevazione, ay-lay-vah-tse 
nay): A yocal composition, usually ; 
form of a motet, to be performed d 
the elevation of the Host in the R 
Catholic, service. Also, a reverentié 
strumental composition (usually for 
organ) to be used for the same pu 

+. eee 


Entr’ acte (French, ahn-tract): 
eral translation would be “between 
Used mostly in France and Englan 
instrumental music to be played be 
the acts of an opera or play. Very 
this is used more as an introducti 
“curtain-raiser” for the act to come. 

.,“Carmen” of Bizet furnishes excel 
amples-of the Entr’acte independent 
action of the play. It corresponds 
Act-tune of early English music. 

x ek Ok OK 

Entrée (French, ahn-tray): A 
position in the form of a slow mat 
quadruple measure, formerly 
theatrical and ballet music as an 
paniment to the entry of the proce’ 

* ok kX S 


The Entrée (also Italian, 
ain-trah-tah; Spanish, Entre 
trah-dah): A term used sometim« 
an Introduction, such as is used 
opera or ballet immediately after the 
ture. Sometimes loosely used fe 
Overture. ; 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Eliminating “Nerves” When Playing 
in. Public 


By Warter GOLpsTEIN 


F ALL THE forms of appearing 
before an audience rendering music 
is the activity which places the se- 
strain upon the performer. Make 
parison, for example, of these four 
of public appearance: speaking, 
ope walking, acting, musical per- 
ace. The public speaker may for- 
§ part without very serious damage. 
ly substitute or he may improvise, as 


s he makes his meaning clear. The 
G@pe walker’s goal is to stay on the 
This he may do with a thousand 
ons. Though the actor, with the 


an, must present literally someone 
message, he may err and improvise 
iil keep his scene intact. The best 
however, being architecturally for- 
d, can suffer no deviation from its 
bed course without serious damage. 
ic performer of music must not 
The task thus imposed upon him is 
delicate and an arduous one. The 
Misness of this fact, added to the 
xity of his task, is the cause of the 
ir form of disturbing fear called 
* from which very few performers 
sic are free. 
n the technical standpoint, the chief 
“why playing in public is a special 
m is that not enough attention is 
to it as a part of the early general 
g in applied music. Performers who 
ng children have consistently played 
lers until their years of maturity, not 
ntion geniuses who play in public 
s much calmness as they might walk 
im, do not find facing an audience 
ial problem. But for the very large 
ty. of musicians who have had very 
raining in this direction it is a trou- 
ie branch of the art. 
be practical, let us suppose that 
r pupils, or one of ourselves, 
d the age of fifteen or over, has 
a fair proficiency in playing, but 
ver played outside the studio. Sup- 
hat, after listening to an evening of 
at which some amateur or semi- 
sional has played enjoyably, our 
on to do likewise has been stirred. 
lere any principles that might enable 
o to play with reasonable security 
an audience? 


one 
has 


The Tryout 


A COMPLETE novice the very 
t of a tryout is terrifying 
Nevertheless, the first step to- 
-possession is to try oneself out, 
for the public, at least for a parlor 
ple or for one or two friends. Fate 
we kind and permit one on this occa- 
do well. If so, the problem for 
is cut in half. The game is so 
of mental hazard that the lucky 
ing thus started well, runs a 
of becoming a performer for 
= public gaze will have no terrors. 
ver, is not always so kind. In- 
usually takes keen pleasure in 
ough a failure at the first at- 


Stumbling Blocks 

: altogether successful tryout 
lly reveals two main stumbling 
head of the road, insecurity 
poise. If the musician is to 


Mr. Walter Goldstein is an American-born musician who has risen to 
recogmition entirely through American training, excepting the one summer 


(1907) of study with Harold Bauer in Paris. 


He has been long a leader 


in the musical life of New Orleans, has been president of the New Orleans 
Music Teachers Association and of the Louisiana Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation; and he has been active as a lecturer before musical bodies, includ- 
ing the National Music Teachers Association. 


make any progress 
these are to be re- 
moved first. Pub- 
lic performance 
presupposes that the 
work to be per- 
formed shall at 
least be thoroughly 
known in private. 
There must be, be- 
sides, a margin of 
safety to meet the 
added responsibility 


of having to do 
well. This means 


that in order to play 
in public the musi- 
cian must choose 
music well within 
his powers techni- 
cally. How often 
and with what re- 
sults this principle 
is disregarded, all 
of us know. It is 
much better to play 
an easy piece com- 
fortably than a dif- 
ficult one that shall 
be a self-torture as well as an affliction 
to the hearers. 

Now, as to the second stumbling block, 
nervousness, so-called. A really nervous 
person should not, in fact, cannot play in 
public. A nervous person is a sick person 
suffering from an illness fatal to public 
playing. I have known but one or two 
pupils who were genuinely nervous. This 
small class is made up usually of anzemic 
persons, with circulatory systems so poor 
that their hands and fingers tremble when- 
ever they attempt to play not only for their 
teachers but for themselves. Their un- 
stable motor adjustments are ill-adapted 
not only to piano playing but to any ac- 
tivities requiring muscular skill. Again, 
I have known a gifted concert pianist who 
had to withdraw from public performance 
on account of a deplorable affliction, a 
loss of control of the salivary glands. 
These are cases of nervousness. 

On the other hand, what we usually 
mean by nervousness in regard to public 
performance is “stage-fright,” that dis- 
functional disorder 


quieting, temporary, 
that in its extreme manifestation is actual 
paralysis. This is not nervousness, but 
“nerves.” 

“Nerves” 


TRACE of stage-fright, it is claimed, 
A is necessary as a means of endowing 
with emotional warmth what has become 
through constant practice largely a routine. 
There is a famous concert pianist in this 
country who seems to be entirely without 

nerves.” As a result, the critics complain 
of him occasionally in this wise. “Mr. X. 
at his recital yesterday served ts among 
other things with the Chopin Bar- 
carolle which he took out of the ice box 


WALTER GOLDSTEIN 


for the occasion!” 

Be that as it may, 
stage-fright is re- 
garded by most 
amateurs and by 
many seasoned pro- 
fessionals plainly as 
a nuisance. The 
writer once called 
on one of our 
greatest and most 
dependable concert 
artists just before 
his’ recital, He 
was pacing the 
room like a wild 
man, smoking cig- 
arette after cigar- 
ette. He admitted 
with a smile that 
he was working up 
courage to go on. 
A clergyman who 
has been preaching 
in New Orleans for 
thirty-five years has 
told me that to this 
day in each ser- 
mon, of which he 
preaches two a week, five minutes are con- 
sumed in attempting to steady his voice and 
his shaking knees. One of our best South- 
ern pianists who plays in public at least 
weekly said, after her performance of a 
simple piece at a concert, “No one knows 
the torment we go through.” 

Harold Bauer, the pianist, takes an in- 
genious and a philosophical attitude toward 
stage-fright. His view reminds one of the 
“accept, do not resist” philosophy of the 
Russian peasants under the Czarist régime. 
“Why fight the unconquerable?” asks Mr. 
Bauer. “Some degree of stage-fright is 
inevitable. 1 perform then with it and 
consider its control a part of technic. It 
is unreasonable to work for years in the 
attempt to make the fourth finger as strong 
as the other fingers. Therefore, I accept 
a weak fourth finger. Likewise, I accept 
a trembling knee at the pedal as a fixed 
technical imperfection and do the best I 
can with it. I must learn to pedal depend- 
ably with a trembling knee.” 


Medicine 


Nae IF not entirely curable, stage- 
fright is fortunately largely amena- 
ble to treatment and may with effort and 
practice be so controlled as to be no longer 
a dangerous hindrance. I remember hav- 
ing read some years ago an article on stage- 
fright, in a magazine the name of which 
I have forgotten. The only thing that has 
stuck in my memory was the author’s sug- 
gestion that burning the back of the throat 
with a hot needle would cure stage-fright. 
Of course, no person with common sense 
will subscribe to any such fantastic 
“cure-all.” The remedy for stage-fright 
is to be sought, as in the case of bad tem- 


per and all baseless functional nervous 
fears, in persistent self-training. 

Almost any one of us can walk safely 
along a board a foot wide and a mile long 
if laid a few inches above the ground. But, 
though the task remains the same, the job 
becomes a_ psychologically difficult one 
when there is a thousand-dollar wager on 
our ability to carry it off, or when the 
board is extended across the Whirlpool 
Rapids at Niagara. He who can success- 
fully cross the rapids on a narrow bridge 
must free himself of all fears of a mis- 
step. Likewise, the performer who would 
play in public with a reasonable amount 
of comfort must rid himself of all notions 
of not being able to do it. 


Seven Ways to Fearlessness 


A ia FOLLOWING principles of auto- 
suggestion and self-training may be 
useful: 

First: Know your music so well that 
control of its performance in private or 
for an audience of one or two persons is 
a certainty. 

Second: Minimize the se/f element in 
public performance. The important thing 
is the music, your doing it of secondary 
consideration. You must concentrate on 
the message of the composer whose spokes- 
man you are for the time, and this message 
must be put across whether you come off 
with glory or not in the undertaking. You 
must talk yourself into this reality until 
you believe in it. 

Third: Do not “play to the audience” 
unless you have the artistic freedom born 
of years of experience in public. Try with 
all your might to forget the audience and 
to concentrate on the task. Your perform- 
ance is likely to sound a bit flat to you 
who are routine-fed with its preparation, 
and your temptation will be to give it an 
extra emotional push, which is likely to 
cause an upset. Instead of trying to “live 
the part,” the performance, emotion and 
all, must be mechanized, if the playing is 
to be under your control. This is difficult 
but not impossible. 

Fourth: If you are a novice, do not let 
slips upset you. Look forward and forget 
them, not backward and regret them. No- 
body’s life and nobody’s honor are de- 
pendent upon your giving a letter-perfect 
performance. 

Fifth: Do not find yourself plunged out 
of your depth in the middle of your task 
before you have begun it. Plan your tem- 
po and the general character of your per- 
formance before you attack. 

Sixth: Be in as good a physical condition 
as possible. Sleep well the night before. 
Cold feet and cold hands, trembling knees 
and shaky breath, all can be minimized by 
a stiff walk and a few deep breaths in 
the open before you go on. Do not arrive 
at the last minute tense with hurry. 

Seventh: Take every reasonable precau- 
tion against disconcerting accidents due to 
an unfavorable environment. Previously 
try out your instrument and your room. 
If you are playing with your music, make 
arrangements to have the pages properly 
turned. Guard against annoying draughts 
and blinding sunbeams filtering through an 
improperly shaded window. 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Listen for @olor in Your Piano Playing 


By JuLiA CHATTERTON 


OT ALL of us are born pianists; 
but all, given a certain amount of 
aptitude, can make our playing 
really liked and not merely tolerated; and 
we can do this by the application of a few 
simple rules. Piano playing, to please, 
need not be technically brilliant. Some of 
the people one loves most to hear are those 
who do not attempt the high flights of vir- 
tuoso performance. More often they give 
us but comparatively simple renderings. 
Why is it that one pianist of moderate 
technical skill “scores” so obviously over 
the dispenser of pianoforte fireworks? The 
analysis is simple. There is color in the 
music to which we most enjoy listening. 
Color in life gives us our balance. What 
could we do in a world merely neutral? 
What could we find in a landscape mere- 
ly grey? Nothing but the ashes of life. 
Color does not belong to the*pictorial art- 
ist only. It belongs to each one of us, and 
it is in fact a birthright. 


Restricted Mediums 

HE NOMENCLATURE of music is 

comparatively limited, consisting 
mostly of words and phrases borrowed 
from the Italian and adopted as “sign 
posts.” We have few words to indicate 
those more subtle emotions that, with the 
development of the art, have become a part 
of musical expression. 

When studying to attain that “some- 
thing’ which makes playing impart a real 
message, it is necessary first that the music 
shall have been memorized so that the 
printed page may be put aside; because 
one can only hear what is played from no- 
tation, and cannot listen to it. There is a 
world of difference in the two words, from 
the musical point of view. 


Begin Modestly 


HEN BEGINNING to look for 

the color in music, select a simple 
composition and one that is not too long. 
Take one of the easier preludes of Chopin; 
and, when phrases are repeated, be sure 
that they are differently colored each time. 
If the piece be one of the same composer’s 
nocturnes, listen to the cantabile passages 
which will furnish an excellent medium 
for varied color; and, by cultivating the 
habit of concentrated listening, it will be 
found that the beauty of the subject grows 
under the hands. Moreover there will 
grow also the power of absolute concen- 
tration which will enable you to become 
so absorbed in the work before you that 
all extraneous thoughts will be cast away. 


The one who can accomplish this will in 
time prove to be an individualistic per- 
former. 

What do we exactly mean when we look 
for color in piano playing? We mean the 
essential basic qualities of expression, plus 
passion, plus intellect. We translate all 
three into colorful terms. We lift our 
black and white notes from the bareness of 
their snow-white field of paper and render 
them into rainbow tinted legends of ro- 
mance. 

Each performance of any pianoforte 
work thus becomes a new experience. 
Color is to music what language is to 
thought. It is the medium that makes the 
message intelligible. 


The Eloquent Phrase 


S° MANY PIANISTS are mentally 
and emotionally asleep. Their playing 
is like a photographic record of a beauti- 
ful water color. It is but the empty shell 
from which the kernel is missing. One 
must speak to an audience in different 
ways. A lecturer who is colorless makes 
people yawn. His monotonous level of to- 
nality lulls them to sleep. But a lecturer 
whose rich, colorful delivery rises and falls 
never finds difficulty in holding attention. 

Like rhythm, color is a part of life’s 
great plan. It formed the earliest myths 
and legends into allegorical references to 
the red dawn. Right down the ages it has 
drifted, often lying dormant because of the 
inability of man to recapture so elusive a 
quality of light and shade. 


And Music Speaks _ 

N ORCHESTRAL WORKS it is more 

easy to define, since the timbre of every 
instrument varies and so proyides contrast 
to the ear, But there is also a wonderful 
and beautiful outlet for it in the fingers of 
every pianist. Take your musical palette 
into your own hands. -Commerce by la- 
beling passages in the crude words of 
“Sombre as dark trees,” Blue as the ripple 
of a summer sea,” “Gold as the westward 
path of the setting sun,” or “Red as the 
newly fledged morning,’ anything that will 
tend to awaken an emotional response. 

Play into your modulations these 
thoughts, and with time the ideas will be 
absorbed wordlessly so that by degrees they 
will resolve into more subtle blendings of 
indigo, cobalto, burnt sienna, or rose 
madder and finally the music alone will 
express that “something” which is every- 
thing in the playing that thrills by its hu- 
man qualities. 


©chaikovsky on Pozart 


By A. R. THuR 


TCHAIKOVSKy’s veneration for Mozart 
was lifelong, and one that most of us 
share. His suite, “Mozartiana” is a last- 
ing tribute of the Russian master to the 
greatness of the Genius of Salzburg. His 
verbal tributes include the following letter 
to N. F. von Meck, written in Paris, 1883: 

“T have just come from the Opéra 
Comique, where I heard “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” (“The Marriage of Figaro”). I 
should go every time it is given. I know 
my worship of Mozart astonishes you, 
dear friend. I, too, am often surprised 
that a broken man, sound neither in mind 


nor spirit, like myself, should still be able 
to enjoy Mozart, while I do not succumb 
to the depth and force of Beethoven, to 
the glow and passion of Schubert, nor the 
brilliance of Meyerbeer, Berlioz and Wag- 
ner. Mozart is not oppressive nor agitat- 
ing. He captivates, delights and comforts 
me. To hear his music is to feel one has 
accomplished some good action. It is diffi- 
cult to say precisely wherein this good 
good influence lies, but undoubtedly it is 
beneficial ; the longer I live, and the better 
I know him, the more I love his music.” 
—P. I. TcHArIKoysky. 
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ACHMANINOV, “one of the three 

sovereign living pianists,” as Law- 

rence Gilman called him, has re- 
corded for us Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, sometimes called the “Funeral 
March” Sonata (Victor album, M 95). 
His interpretation, keenly sensitive, rarely 
poetic and deftly planned, proves conclu- 
sively his creative instinct owns an wn- 
usual appreciation of another composer’s 
genius. We doubt whether we have ever 
heard a more interesting reading of the 
first two movements, which are undeniably 
the best part of this sonata, or a more 
moving or more nobly planned reading of 
the celebrated Funeral March, © Rach- 
maninoy, largely disregarding the con- 
ventional markings throughout the whole 
composition, uses rubato with a true poet’s 
license and inspiration. 

But even Rachmaninov’s interpretative 
ability and persuasive guidance cannot 
make of this strangely mismated sonata 
an even work. For no one, we believe, 
can ever bridge the wide gulf between 
the first two movements and the Funeral 
March and conclusively prove that they 
belong to the same family. As James 
Huneker once said, “There is no common 
life here.” 

Wilhelm Kempff, German organist, pian- 
ist and composer, has established an emi- 
nent reputation for himself, in the past dozen 
years, in his native country. As an inter- 
preter of the piano sonatas of Beethoven, 
Kempff ranks highly. 

His performance of the “Les Adieux” 
Sonata, Opus 8la, was recently issued in 
this country under the Brunswick label, 
their discs Nos. 90122-123. Although 
these discs present a problem in record- 
ing, for even though electrically recorded 
they seemingly reproduce more clearly on 
a machine of the exponential horn type, 
nevertheless they give a remarkable rep- 
resentation of the piano. 

Chamber music for the phonograph 
owes much to the Lener String Quartet, 
who through their clean-cut and well- 
planned performances, their warmth of 
tone and untiring elasticity, have made 
the music underhand, time and time again, 
a veritable joy to hear. Purists have 
complained that they, quite often, sacri- 
fice profundity to tonal coloring. This 
may be true, yet we venture to say that 
their performances have appealed to the 
many rather than to the few and have 
done much to bring about appreciation for 
this type of music where it was never it! 
evidence before. 


Artistry in Execution and Recording 
HE LATEST recording of the 
Leners, Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor, 

can call forth only superlatives, for not 
only do the Leners play this truly inspired 
work with consummate artistry, but they 
are likewise given an unusually clear and 
faithful recording. 

Of this work, an interesting comment 
is given by Sidney Grew in “The British 
Musician.” In part, he tells us that “So 
very far is the G Minor Quintet removed 
from the clear, bright, vigorous, facile 
and clever Mozart—the Mozart of every- 
day—that it seems almost the work of 
another individual. And actually it is 


PDD DDD) 
MASTER DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


GE 


that, for it is the work of the 2 
Mozart stirred to the depths of } 
and forced to realize and expre 
and not a production of the g 
veyor of music for the general ; 
cultured private patrons. The e 
Mozart often leaves us dissatisfi 
certs, especially when he is play 
sily, because we feel that he is - 
only with his mind; but the true 
never does that; and when he giy 
self to us as he does in this qui 
realize that he is working with h 
soul, and we respond to him with oa 
soul—if we have one to respond 
music, being subjective, is therefo: 
tially romantic.” 

Mengelberg, conducting the Ne 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gives an z 
tative, although somewhat heavy- 
reading of Beethoven’s “First Syn 
(Victor album M 73). The * 
which bears the imprint of Hay 
Mozart without being in any way 
tative work, deserves, we believe, a 
handed treatment; even though 
ven’s characteristic rugged force 
marks the work—stamping it 
mark of his independent personalit 
this quality claims this work less 
later ones. 


Romeo and Juliet 


es THE new recording of Te 
sky’s Overture to “Romeo and 
(Columbia discs 67868-69D) we en 
Mengelberg at his best. Here is a 
and vital reading of this popular tot 
The program of this work is simp! 
opening part of the recording s 
Friar Lawrence. Part two sug: 
first the feud between the Capulets 
Montagues, but, half way throug 
side gives way to the love music 
three brings a development of the 
the emotion, the strife, and the an 
the drama—over which Tchaikoy. 
to suggest the spirit of Friar L 
as hovering. Near the end of © 
side of the recording there is a s 
tion, funereal in suggestion. 
Mengelberg is particularly st 
in the music of Tchaikovsky; th 
the sentimentality, and the glamo 
to him. Such music requires no. 
only a forceful and vividly concei 
line, and a musicianly regard fo 
Tchaikovsky responds well throug 
sonality” conducting, and Meng 
happiest when he exploits this 
music. : 
Sibelius’ “First Symphony,” 
“Second Symphony,” of which y 
last month, is likewise recorded 
lumbia with Robert Kajanus cor 
We are told that it is the most hj 
all his works in this form and 
reason is probably the most immn 
appealing. Olin Downes finds it ' 
derivative of his seven symphoni 
one which shows most clearly tl 
of other composers.” In the sloy 
ment he finds the influence of Gi 
Tchaikovsky apparent. 
The First, however, like the Si 
a great work—a work which stan 
and apart from anything we hay 
records for some time. It is mu 
(Continued on page 29: 
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BEAUTIFUL ROYAL OPERA HOUSE IN STOCKHOLM 


STOCKHOLM’S HANDSOME CONCERT HALL 
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LITTLE VISITS TO EUROPEAN MUSICAL SHRINES 


Stockholm the Pyagnificent 


©hirteenth in the Series of PCusical Gravelogues 


By JAMEs FRANcIs COOKE 
Part II 


HEN WE determined to call this 
Travelogue ‘Stockholm the Mag- 
nificent,” we realized how impos- 
is to represent the splendor of its 

to the readers. Certainly the 
es are no more magnificent than 
yne might find in Rome, Madrid or 
n. It is the setting which makes 
ture. Seen over long stretches of 
they take on a new splendor. The 
ty hall completed in 1923 is one of 
st stately and beautiful buildings in 
rid. Although comparatively new 
eys the illusion of great age. The 
fall and the Golden Chamber in this 
te five million dollar building are 
the great sights of Europe. One 
distinctive and significant features 
building is the series of frescos, 
holm’s Shores,’ by Sweden’s royal 
Prince Eugene. There are many 
ul sets of chimes in the lofty 
of this remarkable building. Here 
of the tunes played in one tower 
daily. As the melody is heard a 
t of automatic figures, representing 
o9rge and the Dragon, moves around 
balcony. 

= 


‘Hor du,Swal Orjan, du Ast min svenn,Du 


ee | 


call mitt a-ren-de ut ti-da. Till 


| | 


Ba- by-lon, den sko-ne stad, E - 


SSS 


not den dra-ken att sul du?” 
ree translation of the text would 
? 


‘Hearken, St. George, 

Thou art my knight, 

Thou shalt my task accomplish: 

Seek Babylon, beauteous town, 

ad the fell dragon vanquish.” 

not within the province of an 
ees musical paper to take the 


reader on a tour of many other wonder- 
ful buildings in Stockholm, such as the 
Royal Palace, the Royal Technical Uni- 
versity, the Engelbrekt Church or the Art 
Gallery. We may go directly to the Royal 
Opera House, one of the most imposing 
in Europe (De Kungliga Teatern). Seen 
from the Royal Palace, over the busy 
waters, it is singularly impressive. It is 
a place of festivity and is built for that 
purpose. A considerable part of the rear 
of the building is devoted to a restaurant, 
and it is one of the very finest restaurants 
in Europe. The proprietors, dressed in 
handsome cutaway coats, resemble in their 
cordial reception prosperous bankers. 

The Smorgasbord, that inimitable over- 
ture of delicacies, weakly imitated in the 
hors d’euvres and antepasti of other coun- 
tries, here rises to its greatest culinary 
heights. When one has partaken of the 
Smorgasbord one is perplexed as to what 
to do with the delicious meal that is to 
follow. 

‘Here, one may also note the extreme 
democracy of the Swedish royalty. Our 
host, Mr. Ordencrants, a leading banker 
of Stockholm, quietly notes that the group 
at one of the adjoining tables in this 


crowded eating place is made up largely of 
members of the royal family. They spend 
a large part of the meal time bowing cor- 
dially to friends entering the dining hall. 

The opera house, as a building, re- 
sembles in its interior and its exterior 
many similar structures of Europe. Its 
horseshoe construction, still to be seen 
also in the Metropolitan in New York 
City and the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, favors the exhibition of the “im- 
portant auditors but makes vision difficult 
for the others who have to view the stage 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, if they 
happen to have seats on the sides of the 
galleries. 

The audience at the Kungliga Teatern 
is highly intelligent and beautifully gowned. 
There we had the good fortune to see a 
comparatively new opera by the Italian, 
Riccardo Zandonai, on the Gésta Berling 
Sagas of the great Swedish authoress, 
Selma Lagerlof. It was called “Kaval- 
jerna Pa Ekeby.’ We were especially 
impressed with the superlative excellence 
of the chorus. It would pay anyone in- 
terested in opera to make a trip to Stock- 
holm if only to hear this amazingly fine 
chorus. All our lives we had heard of 


A STATUE OF JENNY LIND IN A PUBLIC PARK OF STOCKHOLM 


the beauty of Swedish voices, and we were 
not disappointed in this. The orchestra, 
principals, lighting, and mise la scene 
were all especially fine at the Royal Opera, 
which must be ranked with the great opera 
houses in Paris, Milan, Vienna, Munich 
and Brussels. 


The Swedish Songster 


N THE country of Jenny Lind great 

attention is given to the voice. No fig- 
ure holds a higher place in Swedish history 
than the immortal Jenny. She was born 
in Stockholm in 1820 and died at Malvern 
Wells, England, in 1887. Her first studies 
were at the Court Theater under Berg and 
Lindblad, where she made her début in 
“Der Freischiitz” in 1838. She was enor- 
mously successful from the start but was 
conscious that she could do better and ac- 
cordingly went to Paris where she studied 
for nine months with Manuel Garcia. 

Garcia was a hard and discouraging 
taskmaster and drilled her in the most 
severe fashion. Meyerbeer heard her and 
predicted a great career. She sang at the 
Opéra in Paris where she must not have 
made much of an impression as she was not 
engaged as a regular member of the com- 
pany. In 1844 she went to Berlin where 
she met with very great success. In 1846 
she was engaged for the Vienna Opera. 
In 1847 she made her début in London 
and immediately became a furore. 

In 1849 Jenny Lind surprised the world 
by leaving the operatic stage. From 1850 
to 1852 she toured the United States, 
piloted by the inimitable showman, E. T. 
Barnum, with whom she had many difficul- 
ties. To Barnum she was merely another 
attraction, like Joyce Heath or Jumbo; 
but, with peculiar Yankee acumen, he pre- 
pared a début which at that time made her 
the most conspicuous feature of the 
country. Among other things he maneu- 
vered in New York was a serenade by the 
city’s red-shirted firemen. She is said to 
have made $130,000 on this memorable 
tour but on her return to Europe she gave 
$100,000 of this sum to Swedish charities. 
In those days this was a fabulous sum and 
there is no wonder that she became a 
national heroine. 

In Boston she married Otto Gold- 
schmidt, her accompanist, and he proved 
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an admirable husband. Her great mod- 
esty, her natural nobility of soul, her un- 
limited generosity, and her exemplary pri- 
vate life made her one of the loftiest fig- 
ures in all musical arts. She was so beloved 
in England that in 1894 her bust was un- 
veiled in Westminster Abbey. 

Jenny Lind’s voice was a brilliant so- 
prano. She was noted for her unusual 
breath control, by which she could sustain 
tones for a surprising length of time. Her 
coloratura is said to have been matchless. 
Combined with this was excellent training 
and great natural taste. Many of her 
cadenzas she is said to have created her- 
self. The range of the voice was from 
B below the treble staff to G above 
high C. 

The example of Jenny Lind has been an 
unceasing inspiration to other Swedish 
girls with fine voices. Christine Nilsson, 
Sigrid Arnoldson, Ellen Gulbranson, Julia 
Claussen, and Sigrid Onegin, all have made 
international successes but have been par- 
ticularly admired by American auditors. 


Page 


The Lighter Music 

HE POPULAR music of the people 

is best surveyed in the summer open 
air restaurants and in the theaters where 
reviews are presented. Go to the Born’s, 
for instance, that huge eating place located 
on the edge of a park. Throngs go there 
for their evening meal and find places in 
the capacious halls or on the charming 
flower lined terraces. There is a-fine band, 
of course, and hundreds in the park who 
do not dine enjoy the music. The pro- 
gram is more or less stereotyped band 
music but is well played. Nearby is the 
New Theatre (Det Nye Theater). It is 
as modern as the newest house of its kind 
in the United States and is completely fur- 
nished in all parts in Chinese style. One 
singular feature is the use of the prosce- 
nium boxes, not for spectators but for pro- 
jection lights to illumine the stage. These 
were partly concealed by shutters. 

The European “Revue” (“Revy” in 
Swedish) differs in. different countries, 
but in the north it- seems to be built 
around a heroic male character, usually a 
handsome and inordinately frisky bari- 


tone, who, as master of ceremonies, pro- 
vides the enthusiasm and “snap” for the 
show. In this case it was Rolf’s “Revy” 


and Rolf himself seemed rarely to leave 
the stage. He was usually attired as the 
elegant man about town and his position 
was just as important as the end men in 
the American minstrel show. On _ the 
whole the continental reviews, save those 
at Paris, are not equal in scenery, direc- 
tion and feminine pulchritude, to those 
one sees in the best theaters of America. 
The American jazz bacillus was repre- 
sented in this show by a stage band of 
alleged Americans, which we considered 
far below the standards of the best Ameri- 
can bands of its kind. Yet it was billed 


as the “Greatest of American Jazz Bands,” 
Whiteman, Lopez, Specht and Waring 
would have smiled knowingly. 


FR. SODERMAN 


ANDERS HALLEN 


THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY AT STOCKHOLM 


There is a painful similarity in form in 
all such performances, from Stockholm to 
Seville. There is the usual array of sense- 
less scenes, some very beautiful and some 
exceedingly clever, but all, on the whole, 
lacking something in the way of imagina- 
tion. There is the usual epileptic conductor 
presiding over a hard working orchestra. 
There is the usual pair of knockabout 
comedians, all certainly members of a 
world-wide clan, rarely evading the tribal 
conventions of humor. Finally there is 
that human febrile centipede variously 
known as “Tellergirls,”’ ‘“Chesterbalegirls,” 
“Nedwayburnegirls,” ‘“Albertinaraschgirls,” 
who solace the tired business man, too ex- 
hausted by banquets and golf, to seek 
anything more artistic or intellectual. Why 
do we mention the revue in this tray- 
elogue? Because in Europe and in Amer- 
ica the revue teaches and influences mu- 
sically about fifty times as many people 
as opera. That is something to think 
about. 

When we were in Stockholm the city 
was having its first taste of musical moy- 
ing pictures. In a large rectangular hall 
the Fox Movietone Follies film was draw- 
ing a huge crowd of auditors daily. Few 
understood the lines or were able to laugh 
at the jokes, despite the “libretto” provided 
on the program. The marvel of the nov- 
elty, however, packed the house nightly. 
Much to our joy, the feature which at- 
tracted the most applause in the program 
was a short film showing the incomparable 
marching of West Point Cadets. The pro- 
gram itself was a novelty we could not 
help bringing home as a souvenir to share 
with our fellow American musicians. Thus 
does the art of Hollywood pervade the 
earth! : 


Some 


H. ALFVEN 


PROGRAM 


1. “LEGS“ 


— Follies Girls presenteras i en pigg sketch som visar att benen 
ar det viktigaste i en balett 


2. “WHY CAN’T I BE LIKE YOU?“ 
(“VARFOR KAN JAG INTE VARA SOM NI?) 


Scen: Utanfor skyltfénstrer i en modeaffar vid Femte avenyen 
1 huvudrollen: DIXIE LEE 
12 Follies Girls. 


3. “THAT'S YOU, BABY.‘ 
(“DET AR DU, BABY“.) 
Scen: Ett’ avsnitt av badstranden pd Long Island, en strdlande 
sommardag. 
I huvudrollerna; SUE CAROL, DAVID ROLLINS 
Badgaster, barn, kérflickor 
4, “PONY BALETT“ 
12 FOX MOVIETONE GIRLS 


5. “THE BREAKAWAY“ 
-— den nya dansen, som tagit hela New York med storm, intros 
duceras av »Little Esthers» dubbelgangerska, Jeanette, FOLLIES’ 
primadonna SUE CAROL samt baletten. Hela ensemblen placerar 
sig pa skolbanken och lar sig »Breakaway». 


6. “PEARL OF OLD JAPAN“. 


(“GAMLA JAPANS PARLA“.) 


Baserad pa en gammal japansk legend och atergiven i naturliga 
farger. 


7, “WALKIN’ WITH SUSIE“ 
* (“PA PROMENAD MED SUSIE‘) 
Scen: Harlem, New Yorks negerstad, flanerande negrer och nee 


resser. 
Sarskil FRANK RICHARDSON. 


Solo: DAVID PERCY. 


negerkér Solist- 


“BIG CITY BLUES“ 
8. (“STORSTADSNATT“.) 
Scen; Gata i New York, med dess nattliv som en fantom i bake 
grunden, 


9. STEPIN FETCHIT — Amerikas erkant framste negerkomiker. 
10, FINAL, HELA ENSEMBLEN 


Solist: LOLA LANE. 


The Royal Conservatory at Stockholm, 
or the Kungliga Musikaliska Akademien, 
ranks with the finest music schools in Eu- 
rope. .The institution was established in 
1771 and has therefore had an active ex- 
istence for over a century and a half. 
A history of this remarkable school, 
written by Tobias Norlind and Olallo 
Morales, is printed in a magnificent 
two hundred and fifty page book. Pro- 
fessor Morales (who is of Spanish birth) 
escorted us through the beautiful building, 


Famous Swedish @omposers 


EMIL SJUGREN 


A. FR. LINDBLAD 


THE BTt 


finally taking us to the library which 
tains one of the rarest musical colle 
in Europe. The building, while noi 
is adequate in every way. lt is loca 
one of Stockholm’s beautiful wate 
and from the windows one may § 
handsome Dramatic Theater. ; 
The school has always had the 
support of the Swedish royal — 
Carl Fredrik Hennerberg, the libra’ 
one of the outstanding musical save 
Europe. He showed us with pride ti 
his rare collection of original, m 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethove 
of the treasures of the library is ai 
graph album of Christine Nilsson 
contributions from many of the m 
mous people of the world. 
So.notable is this conservatory 
whole travelogue could be readily 
to it. One significant feature is 
cation of the Jenny Lind Stipe 
Scholarships. Over eighty thousa 
ner have been. thus granted for f 
sistance of musically gifted students 
fund now amounts to 130,531 krom 
veloped from an original gift of 
kroner, q 


Twlusic of the Ptonth: 
By ALeTHA M. BoNNER: 


APRIL 


Historic FOREWORD: According | 
Roman reckoning, April was the — 
month of the year and had but twen 
days; but when the calendar was 
in the time of Julius Cesar it was 
fourth place in the Julian Calendar 
extra day added. . 

The Latin form, Aprilis, was pt 
coined from the term aperire, meamnifi 
open,” and the name was doubtle: 
tened upon the month because of its 
iar fitness to the season of openin 
and unfolding leaves. April wa 
the Eastre Month by the Anglo-§ 
in honor of the Teutonic Goddess of 
and the name Easter was later adop' 
the Paschal or Passover feast-day 
Hebrew and likewise for the great 
church festival of the Gentile co: nt 
rative of Christ’s resurrection. Ace 
to the rule on which the calculat 
based, Easter Sunday nearly always 
in April. 

In many countries the first dag 
month is called “All Fools’ Day,” 
given over to the indulgence of pi 
jokes. It is a time to which childr 
pecially look forward by reason ¢ 
sanction it gives to mischievous 

Another distinctive feature of A 
its changing weather. Its transition 
sunshine to showers has been 
scribed by Sir William Watson: 

April, April! 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 


(Continued on page 289) : 
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A MUSICAL GROUP IN THE DAY OF SCARLATTI 


This picture, secured from the great collection of the Palazzo Brera in Milan, shows the 


artist Nuvolom with his own family 
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What JYlusic Owes to Alessandro Scarlatti 


Bach’s Italian Predecessor and What He Did 
By Hon. Top B. Gattoway 


esto. 1S OR was ° Scarlatti?” 
“What do you know about him?” 
asked one member of the audi- 
razing at his concert program. 
ry little,” responded his friend. “He 
ne of those composers some time in 
venteenth century. I can’t tell you 
ng about him.” The reply was not 
sing for, strangely enough, the world 
little about the man who was not 
he most celebrated composer of his 
it also the one to whom music owes 
for its development and progress. 
ly years ago on a certain spring day 
appeared, at the little Library of 
ni in Sicily, two visitors. “We have 
' said the most distinguished stranger, 
ek information concerning a com- 
the glory of Trapani and Italy, Ales- 
. Scarlatti.” 
librarian was much embarrassed. 
isitor was the Archduke and Crown 
; Rudolph of Austria, who, having 
ed the libraries and histories of Eu- 
ind having found but little concern- 


is. quest, had come to the reputed 


Age 


birthplace of the composer hoping to find 
‘something concerning him. Alas, he found 
nothing there, not even a portrait worth 
mention! Yet this was the man who, as 
Sir Hubert H. Parry said, “stands at the 
head of the formal phase of art and was 
in some ways the most important fore- 
runner of Mozart both in respect of style 
and principle of form.” 

Scarlatti was a composer whose work 
was practically a sealed book until within 
the past thirty or forty years. The writer 
in looking over his musical programs for 
the past fifteen years found Scarlatti’s 
name but twice and both times it was the 
same composition, a song, La Violette. 


There are perhaps three reasons for 
the neglect: indifference on the part 
of students of music, the  inaccessi- 


bility of Scarlatti’s works which were scat- 
tered in museums through Europe and (the 
greatest reason, perhaps, why he was for- 
gotten) the fact that during his later life and 
immediately after his death there were many 
other composers turning out voluminous 
quantities of music. In the homage given 


to his immediate successors, Handel, Bach 
and the giants of the Viennese school, little 
credit was given to Scarlatti himself who 
was the innovator of many of the features 
which gave these giants distinction and 
fame. 


Feeder of Rivers 


HE GREAT river of music is replen- 
ished and added to from time to time 
by streams; some great, some small, each 
of which adds freshness, vitality and vol- 


ume. No matter how large the stream 
may be it is smaller than the great 
river. In no case has the stream been so 


great that it could say to itself, “I have 
made the river.” Certain of the streams, 
however, have brought such life-giving 
qualities and vivifying elements into the 
great river of music that they have influ- 
enced it for all time. Such a stream was 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

Let us consider the wonders of the 
Renaissance, that epoch when the world 
seemed young again and when men find- 


ing themselves anew, so to speak, turned 
east and west and strove upwards and on- 
wards—to the arts with Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael and Michelangelo, to the seas 
with Columbus, to the heavens with Co- 
pernicus. 

Yet amid all the glory of the revival of 
learning in the sixteenth century we listen 
in vain to catch the note of music joining 
in the great peans in honor of beauty, 
culture and the new life which had burst 
forth to give joy and happiness to the 
world. 

There had been and still was plenty of 
music in Italy at, this time, folk songs, 
madrigals, carnival songs, danice music of 
all kinds. But none of it was organized. 
It was light, evanescent, of no consistency 
or durability. So decadent had it become 
and so banal even the sacred music of the 
Mass that the Church itself was obliged, 
after the Council of Trent, to take the 
matter under its own supervision and or- 
dered that henceforth its music must con- 
form to Palestrina and his school. 
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The Cloistered Art 
HIS ORDER while of benefit to the 


Church and its services was not stimu- 
lating to music in general. For the musi- 
cians surrounded with the service and 
restrained atmosphere of the church were 
little affected by the new culture of the 
Renaissance. It was not until a hundred 
years after the awakening in the art world 
and the revival of learning that music be- 
gan its rebirth. 

But when painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture had begun to decline, when they 
seemed almost to have exhausted them- 
selves, a new art arose which in its esthetic 
sphere brought about that which the other 
arts failed to accomplish. 

As Symonds says, “When the cycle of 
Christian ideas had been accomplished by 
painting and when the first passion of an- 
tiquity had been satisfied, it was given to 
music to explain the soul in all its manifold 
feeling and complexity of movement. It 
leaves the domain of myths, both Christian 
and. Pagan, and occupies itself with the 
emotional activity of man alone and for its 
own sake. Therefore, after painting, sculp- 
ture. and architecture had reached its zenith, 
music, the true exponent of the spirit in 
its freedom of movement and expression, 
became essentially the Modern Art.” 

When the other arts declined the natural 
genius of the Italians broke forth in a new 
direction. Seizing upon the musical and 
spectacular elements in Greek tragedy 
familiar through the revival of learning, 
composers like Monteverde and Cavalli 
transformed them into Italian opera, an 
entirely new creation full of its own ideas 
of life and activity. So successful was 
this innovation that by the time the end of 
the seventeenth century was reached music 
had not only overtaken but in some in- 
stances had passed its rivals in importance 
and ‘popularity. 

It is not within the limits of this article 
to recall the growth of opera. Suffice it 
to say that for the whole of the seventeenth 
century the history of Italian. music is the 
history of the opera. 
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He Who Bore the Reins of Progress 


T THE BEGINNING of the seven- 

teenth century musical technic was 
crude and simple. ‘Then slowly but surely 
through various composers the structural 
development broadened in outline and de- 
tail until it passed, in the opening of the 
eighteenth century, into the classical school 
in which ‘Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
were to learn the first principles of the 
sonata and symphony. 

Although many hands assisted in this 
early development of music it owes its 
chief greatness to Alessandro Scarlatti. 
During his working life of nearly fifty 
years, covering an interesting transition 
period in music, he formed, through his 
marvelous fertility in composition, his fear- 
less innovations and original ideas, the 
keystone of a bridge over which the for- 
ward procession was made. 

Although Scarlatti during his life and 
immediately after his death was the best 
known and most popular musician in Eu- 
rope, like Shakespeare, comparatively lit- 
tle is known of his life. It is generally 
stated that he was born at Trapani in 
Sicily in 1659, but the most careful search 
has failed to discover any records of his 
birth there or anywhere nearby. The only 
ground for this supposition rests on the 
score of Scarlatti’s opera “Pompeo” which 
was said to bear the inscription “Musica 
del Signor Alessandro Scarlatti da Tra- 
pani.” But, alas! The manuscript has dis- 
appeared ! 

Nothing is known of his parentage. The 
name is not Sicilian but Tuscan. If he 
came from Sicily he must have changed 
his name from Sgarlata or Scarlata, both 
of which are known on that island. He 
always signed himself Scarlatti, More- 


\ 


over he appears to have spent his early 
years in Northern Italy. 

Opinions as to whom he studied with in 
his formative days and the nature of his 
musical training and development must rest 
on conjecture as our first definite informa- 
tion concerning him begins when he was 
twenty years of age. By that time he had 
produced his opera “Gli equivoci” and a 
number of Chamber Cantatas. Whether 
“Gli equivoci” was his first opera is not 
known; but it was the first to bring him 
fame. 

The Cantata 

URING the whole of the seventeenth 

century and the early part of the 
eighteenth the Chamber Cantatas had a 
great popularity. The twentieth century 
idea of a cantata is that of a choral work 
of some dimensions in the manner of an 
oratorio or secular story adapted to music 
which, contrary to the original plan, is 
sometimes acted, especially, when children 
participate. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies when the cantata reached its highest 
manifestation and was most popular it was 
a musical rendition of a short story or 
drama in verse without action. It was in- 
tended for one or two voices, with an ac- 
companiment, originally, of one instrument, 
which gradually evolved into a small or- 
chestra. This was 
oevmen ey ai ye Is, 
achieved by Do- 
menico Scarlatti, 
the gifted son of 
Alessandro, and by 
Pergolesi. In the 
present day we are 
more familiar with 
the possibilities of 
the cantata as de- 
veloped by Handel 
and Bach. 

In Alessandro 
Scarlatti the seven- 
teenth century had 
its most fertile, ver- 
satile and powerful 


exponent, as_ his 
extant cantatas 
number over five 


hundred and repre- 
sent every phase of 
his artistic develop- 
ment. Some are 
more interesting 
than others but they 
are never trivial and they are valuable as 
studies in composition. It is said that some 
of his accompaniments were so difficult that 
it was the mark of a distinguished musician 
to be able to play them. 


In the Imperial City 


NFORMATION concerning Scarlatti’s 

life is so scanty that we do not know 
for what purpose or through what influ- 
ence he came to Rome, but we do know 
that, with his reputation firmly established 
by his cantatas, his opera “Gli Equivoci” 
was privately produced there in 1679 under 
the patronage of that remarkable woman, 
Queen Christina of Sweden, who, haying 
abdicated her throne and become con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, had come to 
the papal city to live. 

This opera was followed the next year 
by the production of “L’honesta negli Amo- 
ri” and we are indebted to it for a little 
glimpse it gives us of the composer’s per- 
sonality. The libretto tells us “the music 
is the composition of Signor Alessandro 
Scarlatti, called the Sicilian, maestro di 
cappella to the Queen of Sweden, a vir- 
tuoso who at other times has deserved your 
applause and for whose praise it will suffice 
to say that in the springtime of his years 
he has begun where many of his profession 
would be proud to end.” 

The following year 
“Pompeo,” 


Scarlatti’s opera, 
was produced and this with the 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI 
From a contemporary steel engraving 


two operas mentioned represent all that is 
extant of his first period of dramatic com- 
position. With his marvelous fertility in 
writing there is probably little doubt that 
he composed others about this time. But 
if so they have disappeared. 

In 1684 occurred the most important 
event in the life of the composer, an event 
which also had great influence on the his- 
tory of music. He was appointed by the 
Viceroy of Naples maestro di cappella of 
the Palace and went to that city to live. 
He was already known in Naples, for two 
of his operas had been produced there. 
Also, his brother, Francesco, was a violin- 
ist of the royal chapel and his sister, Anna 
Maria, was singing in opera. 

This sister, who seems to have depended 
more on her physical attractions than on 
her musical ability for her livelihood, not 
long after Alessandro went to Naples was 
ordered by the Viceroy, on account of her 
conduct, either to leave the city or to retire 
to a convent. She chose the latter alterna- 
tive probably realizing that she would have 
little opportunity of obtaining a lucrative 
engagement elsewhere. 


Incubating Modern Opera 
HATEVER her conduct may have 
been we must be grateful to Anna 

For in all probability if she had 
not been living in 
Naples Alessandro 
might not have re- 
mained there for 
eighteen years, a 
period, which, while 
not producing his 
best productions, 
nevertheless devel- 
oped his style in a 
manner which 
would have been 
impossible under 
other conditions. 

This period is of 
greatest value in 
the history of pure 
music as it signal- 
izes the first step 
in the passing of 
old-fashioned Ital- 
ian opera and the 
beginning of the 
fundamental 
changes which in 
the course of time 
lead us to Richard 
Wagner and modern music-drama. 

The year after Scarlatti came to Naples, 
he evidently felt sufficiently sure of his 
success to be married. In time he became 
the father of three children, the eldest of 
whom, Domenico, was celebrated as a com- 
poser and as the greatest pianist or harpsi- 
chordist of his time. 

It would be idle to record the names of 
the various operas which Scarlatti pro- 
duced during his busy life in Naples. 
They have been so long forgotten that the 
repetition would be meaningless. It is, 
however, interesting in the story of the 
development of music to note the gradual 
changes he effected in opera. While he 
was an innovator he was in no sense a 
destroyer. He took things as he found 
them and proceeded to construct on those 
lines, making an improvement here and a 
little change there, all leading to better- 
ment in form and construction. 

For example, it was durifig this pe- 
riod that he gave definite form to the Ital- 
ian overture. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury the opera overture had been mainly 
developed by the Venetians but it remained 
for Scarlatti to reconcile the struggle be- 
tween harmony and counterpoint. Scar- 
latti's predecessors had no regular place 
for the connection of the different move- 
ments in an overture. He, however, 
adopted a new form in three movements, 
first, quick, then slow and again quick. 


Maria. 


_composition. (3 : 


THE ETI 


By this innovation he was the pre¢ 
of the symphony as later develope 


The Bright Stream of Melo 


HILE IN his composing t 
the old polyphonic fo 
guided his contemporaries he 
with beautiful melody and skillfully 
vocal parts in such a way that the s 
lines of the old technic were softer 
made graceful. 
To Scarlatti melody was evel 
He so improved the da capo that it | 
an acknowledged form of art. 
not, however, as some writers 
vent it. By the extensive use of 
songs he may be said to have 
model of all Italian opera up + 
When we consider that without 
operas with their melody and 
arbitrarily fixed art forms we wo 
no Mozart or Gltick we appreci 
great were the merits of the m: 
. Although he kept two theatres 
supplied with new operas, Sca 
constantly employed in furnishing 
cantata form for entertainments 
court and the nobility. This affo 
the opportunity for writing serio 
which he enjoyed more than his 
work. 

Several things, however, con 
‘make the composer anxious to 
ples. Wearied of keeping his ope’ 
to the taste and demand of his 
audiences he desired a wider field 
he would have the opportunity to 
his work and carry forward his i 
plans. Then, too, he was undoubt 
financial difficulties for despite his 
employment his patrons were slow i 
ing. We learn, for instance, 
obliged to write complaining that 
was four months in arrears and thi 
family was in need. It is possible 
that the continual political troub 
Naples were a source of embarrass 
from which he was anxious to be fre 

Accordingly we find that in Jan 
1702, he made application fora ten 
leave of absence for himself and his 
son, Domenico, on full pay. This wa 
granted but six months later he suce 
in obtaining for his son and himself 
to go to Florence for four months. 
dently when he left Naples he had n 
tention of returning. 

Although the Grand Duke of Tu 
was a devotee of music, Scarlatti evid 
did not find his residence in Florence 
isfactory, for at the end of that year (J 
we find him in Rome where throug 
friend Cardinal Ottoboni he obtain 
church position. 


' 


Genius in Search of a City 

[2 ROME, however, he found, | 
little to his liking as evidenced 
letter to a friend in which he says, “! 
removed him (his son) by force. 
Naples where his talent had room, if 
but it was not the sort of talent for 
place. I sent him away from Rome 
since Rome has no roof to shelter | 
that lives here in beggary.” By ‘this | 
latti refers particularly to the faci 
owing to Papal objection to operatic 
formances, he could not produce his ¥ 
For the cause of music this was a 
nate thing as it obliged Scarlatti to ¢ 
his talents to church and chamber 
tion which in Rome found an app 
and responsive musical atmosphere. 
one has said that as a sacred tone p& 
name is imperishable. His residen 
Rome and his connection with the ¢ 
afforded him the opportunity to in 
and develop his aptitude for this k 


During this period, however, the 
posers’ activities were not con 
writing serious music, for we led 
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MEMBERS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MUSICAL CONFERENCE ON THE STEPS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


An International Dy¥usical Education Conference 


Pusical. England and America to Dxteet on Shores of Lake Geneva 


NHE SIGNIFICANCE of the second 
meeting of the Anglo-American 
Music Conference during the com- 

summer, in Lausanne, Switzerland, is 

that ErupE Readers will be interested 
i¢ advance announcements of the pro- 

1 as given out by the American Com- 

e, 

ie first conference, held two years ago 

r the joint presidencies of Dr. Walter 

irosch and Sir Henry Hadow, was a 

ble success. The city of Lausanne, 

ulation, 80,000) is an ideal location 
such a conference. Its history ante- 

3 the Christian era. Between Geneva 

Montreux, on magnificent Lake Ge- 

, it occupies one of the most beautiful 

3 in the world. Across the lake may 

sen the French Alps, and on extremely 

- days Mont Blanc may be discerned. 

t the foot of the hills just below the 

| is the delightful bathing resort, Ou- 

_ Really a suburb of the city, Ouchy 

even hundred and fifty feet above sea 

. Unlike Montreux and Geneva, how- 

there is a kind of old world atmos- 

e about Lausanne; and the unceasing 

tion in altitude of nearly every street 

5 a fascination to the scene that is 

forgotten. The spires of the old 

ral on the hilltop are in themselves 


A 


- 
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a real thrill, especially to one who has 
climbed to its portals through the various 
street levels, over bridges, under tunnels, 
up high flights of steps. Surely there 
never was a city outside of story books 
that was more irregular than Lausanne. 
Education has long been little short of 
an industry in Lausanne. Apart from the 
new University (founded, 1890) and the 
music school and the outstanding work of 
Jaques-Dalcroze, there are seemingly un- 
ending schools and boarding schools there- 
abouts (said to exceed one hundred 
and twenty-five), because all Europe has 
been only too glad to have these sub- 
stantial and intelligent Swiss teachers as- 
sume the care of their children in such an 
inspiring location. The buildings of the 
University are very beautiful and very im- 
pressive. The Aula or Great Hall of the 
University, in which many of the meetings 
of the last conference were held, is one 
of the handsomest rooms of its kind in 
Europe. The mural decorations (by Louis 
Rivier) are a series of modern master- 
pieces. Unfortunately the acoustical qual- 
ities of this room are not particularly 
good; but this has doubtless been reme- 
died by modern amplifying apparatus. 
The fraternal spirit of the members of 
the conference was most helpful. The 


RosBerts TILtFORD 


English delegates gave their American con- 
fréres the heartiest kind of a welcome, 
and both English and Americans came 
with the spirit that there was much to 
learn through discussion and comparison 
of methods. Although the Americans 
were out-numbered by the British, as there 
were three hundred British musicians and 
only one hundred and twenty Americans, 
our brothers and sisters over the seas were 
especially eager to learn of American ac- 
complishments in musical education, and 
especially of the achievements in public 
school work. 

Professor Paul J. Weaver of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, to whom all 
inquiries relating to the conference should 
be addressed by those who contemplate 
taking the trip, sends the following official 
notice of the coming meeting. In con- 
nection with the conference many delight- 
ful and economical tours of other Euro- 
pean countries have been arranged. 


Anouncement of the American Com- 
mittee 

HE COOPERATIVE Council of the 

Conference contains the names of 

some forty-two of the most prominent mu- 

sicians and educators in this country. The 

following artists have accepted member- 


ship : Harold Bauer, Guy Maier, John Pow- 
ell, Mme. Olga Samaroff, Ernest Schelling, 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Lorado Taft, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. The following choral and 
orchestral conductors haye accepted places 
on the Council: Dr. Walter Damrosch 
(who was the first American president of 
the Conference), Henry Hadley, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, Nikolai Sokoloff, Fred- 
erick A. Stock, and Albert Stoessel. The 
following composers have accepted mem- 
bership: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, J. Alden 
Carpenter, Joseph W. Clokey, James 
Francis Cooke, Edward Stillman Kelley, 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Daniel Prothe- 
roe, and Charles S. Skilton. The Council 
also contains the following educators: Dean 
H. L. Butler of Syracuse University (pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Schools of Music), Frank Cody of De- 
troit (president .of the Department of 
Superintendence, N.E.A.), Dr. Randall J. 
Condon, Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Dr. 
Carl Engel, Dean Edward Burlingame Hill 
of Harvard, Dean John L. Landsbury of 
the University of Oregon, Dr. Leo Rich 
Lewis of Tufts College, Dean P. C. Lut- 
kin of Northwestern University, Reginald 
McAll of New York City, Professor L. 
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Ghe Right Piece for the Right Pupil at the Right Gime 


FRENCH perfume artist, as you 

know, the French are unrivaled in 

the preparation of perfumes, said 
that it is not the woman who chooses the 
perfume, but the perfume which chooses 
the woman; because, he explained, not 
every kind of scent matches the individual 
lady. Its subtle fragrance, if applied to 
an unfit subject, would clash with that sub- 
ject’s nature. The delicate odor would 
vanish. It would not last. On the con- 
trary, if the expert has studied his subject, 
he will find the right kind of perfume and 
enfold the sweet creature with a bewitch- 
ing and permanent aroma. 

Just as the perfume should choose the 
lady, so the composition should pick out 
the interpreter. 

How often do we hear a player or a 
singer say, “I would love to play (or sing) 
such and such a composition.” No doubt, 
the musician in question is sincerely fond 
of that composition, but—and here comes 
the similarity with the perfume—the piece 
does not “like” the player, neither techni- 
cally nor in its poetic essence. Its impetu- 
osity could not be met by the more dreamy, 
pensive nature of the player, or, again, its 
intensive passion would not fit the more 
contemplative mood of the interpreter. 

Now suppose a gentle, blue-eyed, blonde 
pianist would try to tackle Chopin’s G mu- 
nor Ballade, op. 23. She probably would 
never succeed in lending expression to the 
emotional, tumultuous accents of this com- 
position. On the other hand she may give 
the most adequate interpretation to Liszt's 
Gondoliera. 

I do not speak here of the digital equip- 
ment which is required to overcome the 
technical difficulties of a composition. The 
pianist may possess all the agility de- 
manded by exacting passages and still not 
be able to grasp the innermost meaning of 
the composition. 

Let, on the other hand, the dark-eyed 
daughter of Italy or of Spain play Men- 
delssohn’s Song without Words, in E, and 
she will be a failure, because she is inclined 
by nature to more passionate, impetuous 
feelings. 

How often have I heard a pupil longing 
to play a certain piece, the masterly per- 
formance of which by some distinguished 
artist had impressed him. Finally I have 
had to yield to the insistent request, al- 
though I have known beforehand that his 
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Determining Nationality 

HE NATIONALITY of.a composer 

is derived from the land in which he 
was born and received his musical educa- 
tion; and that stands out in his works, even 
though he lives in other lands and writes 
in other tongues, as, for example, Handel, 
Gluck and Mozart. There is today a na- 
tionalism which reflects much interpreting 
work; but my observations cannot be 
world general in feeling but only of ethno- 
logical interest. A melody that brings 
tears to the eyes of a Finlander will leave 
a Spaniard cold; a dance rhythm which 
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gifts were not adapted to the interpreta- 
tion of that special composition. If, in 
spite of my warnings, the pupil has had his 
own way, it has invariably resulted in a dis- 
appointment and even in changing enthu- 
siasm into hatred, as he supposed that not 
he himself was responsible for the failure 
but that the piece was ineffectual. 


Colors You Like 


ges SAME thing may happen with 
colors. Maybe you like blue, but 
blue does not like you. Or, again, you may 
like red, but red does not like you. Women 
soon discover their congeniality or incon- 
geniality with certain colors, and, you may 
be sure, they do not commit any mistake 
on this point. Even mere man discrimi- 
nates in the selection of the color for his 
tie, and, if he blunders, he soon receives a 
lesson from his sweetheart. She will 
teach him a few things about good or bad 
taste, about harmony or incompatibility in 
color combinations, and he will submit 
graciously to the lecture, because he knows 
very well,that in these matters woman con- 
stitutes the supreme court, against whose 
ruling there is no higher appeal! 

Some man is struck by the charm and 
loveliness of a young girl. He fancies 
that he cannot live without her and decides 
to make her his wife. Unfortunately, in 
his impulsiveness, he has omitted to in- 
vestigate whether or not his beloved is pos- 
sessed of those attributes which lead to a 
happy marriage and, more than that, 
whether he himself is fitted to make a good 
husband for her. She may be beautiful, 
but she may be lacking some more sub- 
stantial qualities, good domestic tendencies, 
adaptability, congeniality. In her turn, 
the young girl may not admire her sweet- 
heart’s excessive delight in business and in 
money making or his pedantic ways. Giv- 
en these conditions, anybody could predict 
that here the ties of wedlock would result 
in untold tribulations. 


Music You Like 


HIS COMPARISON is applicable 

also to music. A musical composition 
is a creation which awaits only the vivify- 
ing breath of the interpreter to bring it 
to life. It depends on the expounder to 
bring out of the work of art all its hidden 
beauties. If he has not the key to unlock 
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its door, if the “union” is imperfect, then 
both he and the piece of music suffer. 

It is not however the student who is 
always at fault in selecting a piece which 
does not fit him, Often the teacher him- 
self is led astray by his personal likings. 
He often overlooks the fact that a com- 
position which is attractive to him does not 
necessarily “like” a certain student, or that, 
vice versa, the piece which he personally 
dislikes is apt to find a ready exponent in 
this same student. 

It follows that the “grade” assigned to 
a composition should by no means be the 
only determining qualification in selecting 
a piece for a pupil. Let me explain with 
some practical instances. Mendelssohn’s 
Spinning Song is generally classified as 
grade 5. It is indeed true that unusual 
technical equipment is not necessary to 
overcome the. purely pianistic problem. 
But the needed grace, lightness of touch, 
poesy, will never be brought out by the 
pianist who, besides digital dexterity, is 
not possessed of refinement and rare ele- 
gance of style. I have heard this favorite 
number “murdered” even by well-known 
pianists. They made a vulgar show piece 
of it and, under their speed mania, made 
it sound quite mechanical. Nowhere ap- 
peared the charming spinning girl, identi- 
fied by the graceful song. 

Liszt’s Love Dream is another dream of 
many pianists who imagine that, if they 
have succeeded in negotiating both caden- 
zas, may count this number in their reper- 
toire. They do not realize that the tender 
melody requires extreme delicacy of treat- 
ment, a singing touch of supreme beauty. 

Hans von Biilow remarked that “there 
is NO easy piece,” meaning that, even if 
there are no transcendental technical prob- 
lems to be solved, there remain always the 
poetic fancies which only a chosen few 
can “fathom out of a work of art. 

On the other hand, if certain composi- 
tions are technically very exacting, for 
instance, Liszt’s Rhapsodies, their interpre- 
tation is (paradoxical as this may appear) 
comparatively easier, because the rapid 
passages and the powerful effects of sonor- 
ity hide like a smoke screen the faults of 
misinterpretation. The “bluff” of the vir- 
tuoso may sometime deceive the amateur 
listener. 

The same may be said of other exhibi- 
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Granslated from the German 
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Part VI ’ 


makes a Hungarian jump will not disturb 
an Italian. There can be a dance rhythm 
of one nation accepted by another, so that 
the latter becomes accustomed to it and 
finds enjoyment in it, as, for example, the 
World Waltzes. But as to feeling truly 
deeply each nation will enjoy its own melo- 
dies and dance its own rhythms. The 
composers whose works reflect national 
musical qualities must be satisfied with 
recognition in his own land—which quali- 
ties are not to be underestimated for they 
have value and give great satisfaction. 
Of German opera there are quite a 
number of composers. In the comic opera 


there are Dittersdorf, Schenk, Miiller, and 
on to Lortzing, Flotow and Gotz; in the 
lyrical and dramatic there are Winter, 
Weigl, Kreutzer, Wagner, _Goldmark, 
Kretzschmar, Nessler and others; while in 
the operetta there are Strauss, Suppé and 
Millécker. The most important are well 
known; the others more numerous than 
valuable to the art. 


Instrumental Development 


BEFORE I speak of the virtuoso class, 
we must examine the instrumental 
music in the period following Beethoven. 


tion pieces, like Chopin’s Concert | 
Liszt’s Opera Transcriptions, or 1 
bert-Tausig Military March. O 
however, never forget that the 
ing of purely mechanical difficu 
not constitute a truly artistic i 
tion. 


Knowledge of Tradition Requ 
E COME now to the most i 
task of the musical rend 
one regarding compositions which of 
only technically arduous problems, 
require strict compliance with style 
tion, and a deep insight into the 
sence of the work of art. Such cor 
tions are: Schumann’s “Fantasia in 
17, or the same master’s “Sym 
Studies,” Op. 13, or Beethoven’s las 
tas. ; 
And what about Bach’s Fugues? 
the player must let several individ 
different parts) speak simultaneo 
only with different voices, but als 
different rhythms, with different m« 
a tremendous task which demands ne 
a superior digital skill, but also deep 
cianship, calmness and absolute { 
surveying the formidable polyphoni 
put in action by that incomparable 
Marshal, Johann Sebastian Bach. 1 
only for a moment your presence 
would mean rushing with your ba 
to speedy slaughter. 
Returning to our comparison, ai 
happy marriage between an interpret 
a work of art is conducive only of 
Therefore, dear friends, be on your § 
and keep out of troubled waters, 
searching for a new composition for s 
Don’t select a piece! Let it select 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON | 
PIRANI’S ARTICLE 


1. What type of pupil should be a 
to learn Mendelssohn's “Spring S 
His “Spinning Song”? { 
2. Explain von Biilow’s remark, “ 
is NO easy piece.” 
3. Why should not pieces be 
merely by their grade? 
4. In what pieces is a knowledge 0. 
dition requisite ? : ’ 
5. What piece do you think woul 
fit your individuality? Why? 


Only a few composers wrote u 
for the voice. Most of them worl 
all the divisions of musical art. So V 
besides being an opera and song ¥ 
was a piano composer. Spohr, the 
of the German Violin School, was 
tinguished composer in all forms, f 
all bordering upon monotony. The! 
his works did not live long, as wa 
case with his opera ““Jessonda,” “The 
secration of Tones” and his “Sym 
in C minor.” Some chamber musi 
his violin concertos place him in % 
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Ornaments and heir Interpretation 


By RicHArD J. PrrcHER 


MAY SAFELY be said that orna- 
nts and their execution are the bane 
all students of little experience. 
| of regarding these embellishments 
es of vast interest and delight, they 
st with a frown and a pious wish 
ey might be non-existent. A little 
ind properly directed thought should 
this and prevent ornaments from 
ng the reverse of beautiful. 
s have been laid down from time 
by various authorities, but no rules 
formulated in relation to 
rformance of ornaments, which do 
nit of numerous exceptions. 
light is thrown on the sub- 
} studying the inquiry columns of 
; musical periodicals in which stu- 
isk for a rendering of a given ex- 
While A gives one method of per- 
ice, B gives a totally different ver- 
id C differs from both A and B. From 
t us at once deduce it is a case of 
rs Differing.’ A generally accepted 
; that an ornament must be per- 
[| so as to rob the note against which 
laced of a certain amount of its 
In other words, it must be per- 
| in the time of the note against 
it is written; but, as there are 
xceptions to this rule, it can hardly 
down as a set formula. The truth 
ornaments rely on the ability of the 
ner to produce an agreeable effect 
t destroying the melodic outline. It 
ys wise to play music, first omitting 
laments, and then, when the “passage 
learned, inserting them. In adding 
laments it should be seen to that the 
is enhanced, not destroyed. 
is consider the various ornaments in 
| use and endeavor to shed some 
n the subject. One of the simplest 
ments is the small grace note known 
appoggiatura (leaning note) or ac- 
ura (crushing note, pronounced ak- 
2-ka-too-rah or quickly akchakatoo- 
The trouble is to know when an ap- 
‘ura is intended and when an acciac- 
As a rule, both are written as a 
note, the latter having a stroke 


ver been 


keen 
p keen 


h its stem, i or being written as 
1 shorter note than the one against 
it is placed } . Yet here again 


mnot be enunciated as a rule, for 
are exceptions. One formula, at 
s infallible. An appoggiatura before 
lotted note takes half its value and 
a dotted note two-thirds of its 


Performed 


Performed 


‘crushing note takes a very small 
tion of the value of the note against 
it is placed. 


e - infallible rule is that both take 
ie value out of the principal note. 
cases, whether to perform a 


small note as an appoggiatura or as an 
acciaccatura must be left to the judgment 
of the performer. Yet in such a case as 
the following: 


Ex.3 Performed 


the performance would nearly always be 
the same. 

Our next task, the trill or the shake, is 
not quite so easy, and there are many rules 
laid down and many exceptions. A trill 
written tr in modern music and w~. in 
old music is the reiteration of the note 
itself and the note above as rapidly as the 
performer can execute them. Whether 
there are four, eight or sixteen repetitions 
is not important. The main thing is to 
make as many repetitions as possible in the 
time of the note. 

Up to Hummel, 1778-1837, a rule was 
actually laid down that trills begin on the 
upper note. Hummel reversed this rule and 
therefore the trills of Bach, Mozart and 
other early composers should begin on the 
upper note; while with one notable excep- 
tion (Chopin) all composers after Hum- 
mel follow his lead and begin on the prin- 
cipal note. 


Ex.4 
A, gw 


a 


Performed 
om or a 


SST Sane eee 
ra auf an wt Soe 3.4 1-4 I. 
pee er er eee 


B. dpe 


sonstines writen =| 


old form 5 


= 


Performed 


One rule that admits of no exception is; » 


The last note of the trill must be the prin- 
cipal note. 

It will be noticed that in all the exam- 
ples under Ex. 4 there is what is known 
as a turn at the end of the trill. A turn 
is not always introduced, and musicianship 
and judgment are necessary to know when 
to introduce it and when to leave it out. 
The turn, another ornament, will be fully 
discussed later. When Chopin wishes the 
trill to begin on the principal note it is 
given as in the following: 


Ex.5 Performed 


we owe > 
— oe = 
A mae L #0} 
Sates Bee Bae SS — 2 


note without a turn. 

We shall now state two almost obvious 
exceptions. The modern trill denoted by 
tr,ee-should as a rule begin on the princi- 
pal note. But when the principal note is 


or in demisemiquavers. 


preceded by the same note, the trill must be- 
gin on the upper note. In the old trill, de- 
noted by the sign , when the prin- 
cipal note is preceded by the upper note, 
the trill must begin on the principal note. 
No examples are necessary to make this 
clear. The trill is sometimes preceded as 
well as followed by a turn, which is some- 
times inverted. The method of writing and 
performing it will be seen on studying the 
following : 


ww 


Ex.6 
A owe 
Performed of 


; etc. 
All performed as above. 


old notation c 
aw 


B D 
2 or or “Hr 


Bars Performed 


It will be seen in the preceding example 
that the turn at the end in the old method 
of denoting the trill is sometimes ended 
by a stroke. This must not be confused 
with  |w where the stroke is through the 
middle and denotes a double mordent 
which will be explained later. Note the 
difference in the curl at the beginning of 


= B and E, Ex. 6, and the difference in per- 


formance. 

It is necessary to remark that the turn 
at the end of a trill is invariable. 

One of the most beautiful of all the 
ornaments, and one requiring even greater 
experience for a right fitting, is the turn 
written oe when beginning with the upper 
note (the most usual form) and 2 or the 
e~ reversed when beginning with the lower 
note. A turn involves one note on each 
side of the note over which it is written, 
and an accidental above or below the sign 
indicates that the upper or lower note is 
affected accordingly : 


R 7 ti Performed 


D ~ 
aS Soa co pee 
————— aes 


or better 


pees SP =rss 


Performed 


S252 
SS Se re 


Whether the turn must begin with the 


“principal note as at “A” or with the upper 
Trills on a tied note should end on the tied 


note as at “B” is largely a matter of taste, 
though it should be remarked that the 
melodic outline is much more in evidence 
when beginning with the principal note. 
Some authorities state that it should begin 
with the upper note when the ornament is 


written immediately over the note, and 
with the principal note when the ornament 
is written just after the note. But like 
all rules connected with our subject this 
one is often better ignored and the turn per- 
formed for the best effect. Over a dotted 
note, the last note of the turn takes the 
place of a dot. (See C.) Over a long 
note, the only guide is to fit it in with the 
harmonic structure, to enhance the melody 
and not destroy it. (See VII D.) 
At Ex. VIII A: 


Mozart 


Ex.8 


Performed 


Haydn 
Z ~ Performed 
Cc ne Haydn Performed 


Cramer 


four turns with their renderings are given 
for the student’s guidance. There is still 
another ornament in common wuse—the 
mordent, There are three forms, the di- 
rect mordent, the inverted mordent, and 
the double mordent, previously mentioned. 
The mordent and inverted mordent 


Ex.9 
A 


Performed Performed 


are formed of three notes. The first two 
notes are played very rapidly, while the 
last is held longer and is given the accent. 
The mordent (A) uses the lower note, and 
the inverted mordent (B) often called a 
Pralltriller, the upper note. Notice the 


_ marked fingering, a matter of great im- 


portance in the performance of this orna- 
ment. Short trills are very like inverted 
mordents, but the difference will easily be 
apparent if the student will examine 
Bere; 

One other ornament remains to be no- 
ticed, the double mordent: 


Performed 


The sign for this is almost identical with 
that used for the old trill with a turn at 
the end, »|v , the difference being that the 
stroke in the double mordent is through 
the middle w|w . 

In former times before the invention 
of the pianoforte, ornaments were used to 
a far greater extent than now, and were 
far more numerous. They were used to 
give emphasis to music written for the 
harpsichord, to “connect the notes, to en- 
liven them and, when necessary, to give 
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ANY PLEASURES in life we 

take for granted, as if they were 

our right, never thinking of the 
work of past generations which have made 
them possible. So it is with the bells of 
our churches and public buildings. 

As to the science of producing the tone 
of a bell, one writer describes the process 
as follows: 

“When the clapper strikes the bell the 
bell vibrates. These vibrations are trans- 
mitted to the air and as sound waves 
spread out in every direction, reaching the 
listening ears and conveying to the mind of 
man the simple story that the collision 
between the clapper and the bell puts en- 
ergy into the bell. Feeding upon this 
energy, the bell becomes a living thing. 
Its life manifests itself’ through its vibra- 
tions which are in harmony with its struc- 
ture. Neither the clapper nor the power 
which moves it can change the character 
of these vibrations. They are the result 
of the elasticity and the density of the 
material of which the bell is made and 
the form which the designing intelligence 
of the bell-maker gave it.” 

Hence, like the great violin makers of 
Cremona who were artist violin makers, 
a bell-maker may be an artist in the 
art of bell making. Was it the varnish, 
the wood, or what that made the Stradi- 
varius violins great? We do not know, 
but the best conclusion is that the makers 
were artists, and artists put their whole 
energies into their work. The tuning of 
the bells is an uncertain art and is as deli- 
cate as tuning a violin. So with bells, 
when we have an artist bell-maker who 
sees in his work an art, we get an artist 
bell. 

Copper and tin, united in varying pro- 
portions to make a metal called bronze, is 
the approved substance for the forming 
of bells. Two to one was the ratio used 
in Europe for many ages. Many ancient 
bells contained a large preponderance of 
copper, small bells found in the palace of 
Nimrod containing ten parts copper and 
one part tin. Steel has been tried but has 
been found to have less substained vi- 
bration. We speak of silver bells, but sil- 
ver is most injurious to the tone of any 
bell. A silver bell appeals to the eye and 
not to the ear. 


In Early History 


OW OLD are bells and when were 

they first used? That they were used 
in the remotest antiquity in religious cere- 
monies is a certainty. Egypt in celebration 
of a festival for Isis used the sistrum 
which was a small bell or crotal. Aaron 
and the high priests in the Jewish cere- 
monies used bells in camp and garrison, 
and the Romans announced the hours for 
the famous baths by bells. Bells form a 
great part in the ceremonies of many re- 
ligions. They came into the Christian 
churches about 353-431 A. D. Today 
in many churches people are called to 
worship by bells and, in the Catholic sery- 
ice, they play an important part. Many 
Protestant churches, however, use no bells 
at all. 

Very different are Buddhist lands where 
we have the constant ringing of bells. 
Some of the most remarkable of the wor- 
ship bells of the Orientals are made local- 
ly, that is, are cast not far from the site 


Ghe Romance of Bells 


By Frances Cutten Morritt 


where they are to be used. In fact, in the 
smaller villages this is the usual practice, 
and the great bell is then a community or 
village institution. A peculiar sentiment, 
impossible to be understood by an outsider, 
is thus created by the people of a village 
toward their jointly owned great bell. It 
is housed in a building or shrine built ex- 
pressly for its reception. This is usually 
set apart from other buildings and consists 
of a roof and its supports, all the sides 
being open to allow for freedom of vibra- 
tion. An attendant priest is in charge usu- 
ally, both to facilitate the presentation of 
prayers, as we have seen, and to ring the 
bell in a proper manner. 

The simplest form of combined bell 
ringing and worship is found in the prayer 
and bell ringing device known as the 
wind bell. It is frequently seen in this 
country in stores dealing in Chinese and 
Japanese goods and usually passes for 
some sort of toy made to please the chil- 
dren. It consists of a variable number of 
strips of sonorous material, metal or thin 
high tension glass, suspended in a series 
and so arranged that each -piece while in 
repose hangs free from every other, but, 
when hung in the open, with even a slight 
puff of wind, is driven against its neigh- 


bors, evoking a sweet, tinkling, musical 
sound. 


A Symbol in the Christian Religion 


HE INTRODUCTION of church 
bells into France occurred at about 
550, in Italy at 604, in Greece sometime in 
the ninth century and in Switzerland and 
Germany in the eleventh century. The 
first bells used in Western Christendom 
were hand bells some of which are still 
preserved in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
These were made of thin plates of ham- 
mered iron, bent into a four-sided form 
fastened with rivets and bronzed. The 
most remarkable of these, said to be one 
belonging to St. Patrick called “The bell 
of St. Patrick’s Will,” is kept in a case or 
shrine of brass covered with jewels and 
gold and silver filigree. The bell is men- 
tioned in the annals of Ulster as early as 
552, but the case was not made until about 
1091. This relic is kept in Belfast. 
There are very few old bells in France, 
some districts having been entirely cleared 
of them in the time of Napoleon, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy and Switzerland all have 
wonderful bells. Germany has good bells. 
But England is said to rank not as high 


THE SINGING TOWER 
At the Edward Bok Bird Sanctuary, Mountain Lake, Florida 


“wonderful view of the city. At the 


. are usually arranged to swing wh 


THE ETU 


as these other countries. England, | 
ever, has “peals” of bells and their ¢ 
ing is a well-known practice. The 
ing of peals differs from chimes or tol 
There is no method of sounding bells € 
in beauty to the English ringing. 
Moscow was at one time the capits 
Russia, the country of bells, and is” 
venerated as such by the Russian | 
antry. In its center is the enclosure ¢ 
the “Kremlin” which is surrounde 
walls topped by eighteen towers, 
gates and was formerly the most sa 
spot. in all Russia. Every person entet 
the Kremlin removed his hat to the fi 
icon of our Savior. Boris Godunoff, in 
built a tower in the Kremlin two hur 
and seventy feet high, which comman 


of the tower is the largest bell ever 
called the “King of Bells.” It was 
in 1733, was in the earth one hundred 
three years and not raised until 1836. 1 
ing been cracked in making and nevel 
tually rung, it now stands on a fF 
platform and is used as a chapel. 


Bells Turned to Guns  — 


ANY HISTORIC bells have: 

the victims of war. Their metal 

gone into the manufacture of cannot 
shot. It was once a favorite trick 
vaders to remove the bells from the to 
of captured towns and promptly melt 
down. ; 
A belief became prevalent that bad 
came to any one destroying a bell and 
ships carrying stolen bells never re 
shore. These stolen bells which were 
at sea were believed by the superstitio 
still ring. Another superstition had f 
with the detection of crime. All the 
pected persons were forced to pass 
bell and place their hands on it. | 
the guilty one touched it the bell w 
begin a murmur of sounds, In Aust 
is believed that on Good Friday al 
bells fly to Rome to be blessed, ant 
Easter Morn, each flies to his own be 
Peasants seeing a bird at night in th 
think it is a bell. 
A “carillon” originally consisted of 
bells. It is played either by machine 
by finger keys. The word itsel 
French in origin and means “a chi 
bells.” But it may also refer to the 
and the composition suggesting or 
bells. What is the difference in 
and carillons? Chimes are usually p 
singly, while carillons have harmo 
parts with a key board and _ pedals 
a pipe organ on which the carillo 
plays. Chimes, indeed, may harmoniz 
never in so complex a manner as the 
lons. A further difference is that 


lons are fixed, For chimes and carill 
church towers, the inventive genius 0 
Netherlands seems to lead. 


Effect on Architecture 


ELLS HAVE influenced archit 
greatly. Since they have req 
homes very strong so that their 
weight may be upheld and very hii 
that their tones may float in the a 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


| Ty¥Cassenets Overture to “Phédre” 


An Interpretative Analysis 


(LES MASSENET, the great French 
soimposer, was born at Montaud, May 


12, 1842, and died suddenly in Paris 
Migust 13, 1912, after having suffered 
| cancer for many years. His musical 


tion was gained at the Paris Con- 
Itoire where he studied piano with 
lent, harmony with Reber and compo- 
with Ambroise Thomas, the com- 
fF of “Mignon.” 
2 won first prize in composition at the 
jervatoire and soon developed into a 
fic composer of operas, almost all of 
Ih have been markedly successful at 
best opera houses throughout the world. 
mg these operas may be mentioned 
Fodiade,’ “Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
mon,” “Thais,” “Werther,” “Le Jong- 
| de Notre-Dame,” “La Navarraise,” 
1 Quichotte,” and “Le Cid.’ He was 
lly successful as a composer of suites 
th rank high on the programs of the 
‘orchestras and bands. Notable among 
b are the Scénes pittoresques, Le Cid, 
es napolitaines, Les Erinnyes, Scenes 
hiennes. 
e also composed several concert over- 
5, the most popular of which is the 
erture to Phédre.” This work was 
posed upon the request of Pasdeloup, 
uctor of the famous Pasdeloup con- 
| in Paris, and it was introduced by 
iduring one of his concerts on Febru- 
22, 1874. Massenet also later wrote 
ental music to the drama of that name 
Racine, and this was produced at the 
ional Odeon Theatre in 1900. 
wdre was the daughter of Minos and 
ime the wife of Theseus. That hero 
previously been married to Antiope 
had a son named Hippolytus. Myth- 
ical characters had a way of being 
unconventional—and it happened that 
Ire became enamoured of the handsome 
ig Hippolytus. When her warm ad- 
es were repulsed, she became enraged 
landered him to his father. Hippoly- 
had planned to flee from the unbearable 
tion but Theseus, who was shamed 
horror-stricken, entreated Neptune to 
nge him against his son. 
ule Hippolytus was driving by the 
ore Neptune created a storm. Hip- 
§ was overwhelmed by a great wave, 
orses were terrified by a frightful sea 
ster, his chariot was demolished and 
as dragged to death. When Phédre 
informed of what had happened her 
Irse and consciousness of wrong-doing 
such that she killed herself. 
a lovely story! But Massenet has 
a beautifully dramatic exposition 
e poem. The overture has been pop- 
with the conductors of symphony or- 
fas and concert bands and should be- 
2 even more widely popular. 
is one of the finest numbers on this 
s list of compositions for the state 
onal band contests—purely classic 
and rich in musical content. 
rthcoming tragedy is foretold in 


the very opening—a crashing fortissimo 
chord of the diminished seventh, followed 
by a diminuendo unison passage which is 
cast very distinctly in the minor mode. 


| 

Sf slargando 
=> 
= 


There follow a second and third pro- 
nouncement with changes in harmony. 
The quarter rest succeeding each hold 
should be well prolonged, and the entire 
opening should be playedina very broadly 
sustained manner, as is indicated by the 
slargando in the score. The measure of 
two-four should be played even more broad- 
ly— with four extremely broad sub-divided 
beats. The succeeding half note should be 
attacked -most forcibly but played with a 
decided diminuendo, as indicated herewith: 


the following short chords to be played 
with a crisp fortissimo. ~ 
The solo which follows: 


Ex.3 Eng. Horn 


represents the lament of Phédre and is al- 
lotted to the clarinet. The accompanying 
chords are most effective for the harp, in 
broken chord form, if that instrument is 
available. In the band transcriptions these 
chords are given to the lower clarinets so 
that there is lacking the necessary con- 
trast between the solo voice and the tonal 
color of the accompaniment. The English 
horn would seem doubly effective for this 
solo since its voice would afford the neces- 


sary contrast, and also for the reason that: 


its sombre quality of tone can more truly 
portray lamentation and longing than can 
the clarinet. 

The three measures marked appasstonato 
should be played with considerable rubato, 
an accelerando in the first two and a ritard- 
ando in the last, with a resumption of the 
tempo in the succeeding measure. 

This theme reaches an impassioned cli- 
max: 


tabile movement which follows should be 
worked out with great care. It is the most 
difficult portion of the overture from a 
rhythmical standpoint. 

The allegro tempo should be halted after 
playing the last quarter-note chord—the 
half rest being prolonged before the horn 
attacks its note. This note should be at- 
tacked quite forcibly and played with a 
nicely graduated diminuendo and_ ritar- 
dando so as to pass smoothly into the 
lovely section which follows. 


Ex, 7 
Meno mosso M.M. 4=96 


la 


Pi ee ee 
— i ; 
i fee ey 
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£ — ote ate 
STE SS = 


and is resolved in a high fury by a rever- 
sion to the opening theme which is now 
played at a more rapid tempo and with 
an accelerando until the two-four measure 
is reached. Here a sudden slackening of 
tempo is necessary with each note ham- 
mered out as in the first instance. 

Here the impatience of Hippolytus is in- 
dicated in the Allegro 


Ex.5 


MoM. 2 = 108 
4 


as he chafes under his restraint and makes 


plans for flight. But his plans come to 


naught for he again meets Phédre, as is 
indicated in this agitated passage: 


The section beginning eleven measures be- 
fore this point, and leading up to the can- 


This is the section in which Phédre 
glowingly and passionately sings her love 
to Hippolytus. It should be played in ru- 
bato style throughout—not more than two 
successive measures being played in the 
same tempo. The group of six eighth 
notes should be played each time with good 
style and expression, the first notes being 
played lingeringly and the last ones hur- 
ried, with a holding back on this beat. 
They become rather characterless if played 
in strict tempo and with strict evaluation 
of each note. The appassionato passage 
should be played as indicated in the pre- 
vious instance. The measures of six quarter 
notes which occur later should be played in 
a manner similar to the sextuplet of eighths 
as regards time values—it being advisable 
for the conductor to sub-divide the beats 
here. 

Phédre first pleads and entreats, but 
here she resorts to threats, and these quar- 
ter notes should be played with a sort of 
fury. 

The allegro again enters as Hippolytus 
turns away but is temporarily halted 


(twelve measures later) as Phédre makes 
‘a final unsuccessful plea—following which 
the impetuous movement is resumed. These 
four measures should be played only mez- 
zo-forte and largamente as indicated here: 


Ex.8 
Largamente 
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An Abppreciative 


Sir Edward Baxter Perry has said: 
“One grievous mistake in our American 
system of training is that we ignore al- 
together this phase of culture. We develop 
the conscience, the reason, the mem- 
ory, but do nothing for the taste, the im- 
agination, the zsthetic sense, the whole 
ideal and spiritual side of the character. 
The faithful protracted study of music, or 
other branch of art, even though it never 
result in financial profit or the smallest 
degree of professional success, will de- 
velop faculties and tendencies of more 
advantage to the student and to all who 
may come in contact with him in private 
life than any amount of algebra, or any 
number of Greek roots.” 

Too often we neglect giving our students 
in junior and senior high schools any op- 
portunity to appreciate the finer things in 
the three sister arts—music, painting and 
poetry. The student may belong to the 
orchestra, he may take lessons in art, or 
he may learn famous verses in literature, 
all of which may be essential. But we 
cannot all be composers, painters and poets. 

If every person is acquainted with at 
least a few selections by the great mas- 
ters of music, if he can recognize and 
name a few great paintings, and enjoy 
reading poetry, then he is prepared to en- 
rich his spare moments with appreciative 
listening, looking and learning; and 
because he is acquainted with these finer 
things of life and can talk intelligently on 
such subjects, even though he cannot be 
a doer, he will find that his company is 
readily accepted and often eagerly sought 
by “real people.” 


Note Books Essential 


PERSON teaching this sort of cul- 

tural course must needs make it an 
interesting one with not a dull moment. 
The subject matter must be well chosen 
and the notebooks used must be artistic so 
that the student will want to keep them 
for his library. 

First of all the teacher should procure 
a list of selections such as are used by 
Walter Damrosch in his radio talks, or 
such as is being used by the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools in preparation for the free 
concerts given by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra for school children. By study- 
ing these works, the boy or girl will be 
interested in these radio concerts and so 
will geta direct benefit almost at once. If 
an elective course in General Appreciation 
could be offered, to meet once or twice a 
week, the students will soon realize that 
they are missing something of real value 
by not enrolling. 

It is wise to make notebooks or folders 
loose leaf in style so that notes for each 
week’s lesson may be added. Each student 
should have one of these, and if a stencil 
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Approach (orrelating 2tusic, Art 


By Mary M. Van VALKENBURG 


Epitor’s Note: 


The following article has been presented in response 


to numerous requests for examples of correlation to other subjects in the 


modern school curriculum. 


project developed here and thereby vitalize class-room experiences. 
remember that correlations exist and are not made. 


The average teacher may readily parallel the 


Let us 
Similan relations be- 


tween music, art and literature are present in every grade of our courses of 
study and teachers who value the art approach may readily arrange materials 


that are coordinate. 


is available the notes for each individual 
may be mimeographed so that everyone 
may have a copy. The miniature size 
copies (in color) of famous paintings as 
may be procured from any picture house 
should be mounted on a sheet with ex- 
planatory notes below. For instance, the 
notes on music and composer, on picture 
and artist, and a copy of the poem used 
may be printed on 6 in, x 9 in. gray or 
tan tonal paper and the pictures mounted 
first on paper the same color as that used 
in the covers. Colorful notebooks that 
are both artistic and useful can easily be 
made, and the material used may be paid 
for by collecting a small sum from each 
child. A typical lesson to illustrate a 
course of this kind will follow: 

Music: Rhapsody, ‘“Espafia’”—Chabrier 
Art: “The Laughing Cavalier’”—Hals 
Poetry: “The Lay of the Cid’”—Spanish 


The Rhapsody “Espana’’—Chabrier 


LEXIS Emmanuel Chabrier (shab- 

ri-a) was born January 18, 1841, in 
Ambert, a small town in France, and died 
in Paris, September 13, 1894. He was a 
modern of moderns, and one of the best 
loved of all French composers of the late 
nineteenth century. Having studied law in 
Paris, he later held an administrative office 
in the French Government—Minister of the 
Interior. He was 
almost entirely self- 
taught, having stud- 
ied only very little 
piano and harmony, 
and that only as an 
amateur. He was 
very nearly forty 
years of age when 
he resigned his offi- 
cial position to be- 
come a professional 
musician. A story 
is told of Chabrier 
that he once copied 
the entire score of 
one of Wagner’s 
operas in order 
thoroughly to mas- 
ter the subject of 
orchestration, 
‘Chabrier wrote sev- 
eral operas and 
other types of mu- 
sic but he is best 
known by his Rhap- 
sody, “Espafia.” 


THE LAUGHING CAVALIER— 
FRANZ HALS 


—Georce L. Linpsay. 


The Mood of the Music 


RAVEL in Spain formed the inspira- 
tion for this composition, and it was 
the first of Chabrier’s to win renown. It 
represents a gay fiesta in Spain with peo- 
ple in brightly colored clothes dancing 
to the tunes of the stirring Spanish dances. 
A rhapsody is “a song of patches.” The 
term is given to us by the ancients whose 
profession it was to sing or recite bits of 
the verses of the epic poets. Its present- 
day purpose is to combine with a melody 
a mood of great exuberance. It was Franz 
Liszt, the famous composer of Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, who first used the term in 
this way. This composition features the 
trombone, and other brass instruments and 
uses the tambourine to mark the rhythm 
and serve as a sort of accompaniment to 
the dancing. This rhapsody is a fascinat- 
ing combination of two Spanish dances, 
the jota (ho-ta) and the malaguena, The 
first of these two, the jota, fiery and 
brilliant, is a type of Spanish dance to 
which the dancers always sing. These 
people accompany themselves by guitars 
and castanets. The malaguefia. is in 
triple time, and is also accompanied by 
castanets. It is thought that Chabrier’s 
only original theme in the composition 
is the one played by the trombone, the 
rest having been 
brought to him 
from Spain. The 
Rhapsody be gins 
Allegro con fuoco. 
The Jota’s chief 
theme is presented 
by bassoons and 
trumpets “and ac- 
companied rhythmi- 
cally by the viola. 
The more emotion- 
al theme is given 
by the _ bassoons, 
harps and_ ’cellos. 
The composer saw 
the dark eyes, the 
flashing smiles and 
heard the sharp 
click of ivory and 
ebony castanets. 
The ancestry of 
Franz Hals was 
Dutch, although he 
was born in Ant- 
werp about 1584. 
His family moved 


and Literature 


to Haarlem, while he was still very y: 


and he became a citizen of Holland. 
enjoyed the life of the tavern and hi 
dent joy of living produced a great an 
of humor in all of his work. To 
oughly appreciate the art of Franz 


we must remember that all his best fp 


ings were done during the excitemet 
war. This war was waged to defend 
land and deliver the country from the 
of Spain. It was about twenty-five 


before Spain’s final acknowledgemen 
the victory was given that Hals pai 
this portrait of “The Laughing Caval 
Painted during the elation of his coun 


fight for freedom it is small wonder 


the artist caught the spirit of the time 
exhibited it in such a masterpiece as 1 


For whom Hals painted this portrait 


known—most probably for the sitter | 


self. Nor can we ever know what 
paid for it. 
chaser, there is further evidence that 


a small sum changed hands, for 
“Laughing Cavalier” does not look ii 


generous fellow. 


The Spirit of the Picture 
ONE OF the most outstanding ch 
teristics of the picture is the at 
ability to catch and portray a fleeting 
pression that in this case is hard to a 
It is not a laugh that we see in t 
ture; at the most it is only a smile 
not a very hardy one at that. It is a 
in which craftiness, and confidence, 
arrogance, are united—a smile in 1 
not a little mischief lurks, for laug 
eyes shine out from that well-modeled 
The plain surface of the wide black 
tilted at a rakish angle, reveals 
abundance of curly brown hair. Ins 
contrast to the plainness of the hat 1 
richness of the coat. Hals shows t 
lacy quality of the ruff by skillful | 
strokes, while the fine detail of the 
tern on the cuff is brought out wifl 
most minute accuracy. The broa' 
brush strokes of this Dutch artist an 
mastery over light and shadow are 
give such dash and power to a portré 
this kind. 
The Lay of the Cid 


HE POEM, “The Cid,” may be! 

the first early monument in Sp 
literature. It is an epic poem having 
three thousand lines, and, due to 
guage and the style in which it was 
ten, is believed to have been compose 
later than the year 1200. Its lines t 
the adventures and exploits of the 
outstanding hero of Spain, Ruy Diaz 
was born about 1040 A. D. at Biyar 
who died in Valencia in 1099. Th 
meaning of the title “The Cid” - 
known, but the common belief is 
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If the sitter was the 


BE ETUDE 


Pupils’ Contests 


I should like to use some sort 
f contest to hold the interests of 
ny boys—and girls as well. On 
yhat points should such contests 
fe judged? I have both beginners 
in_ advanced pupils.—H. F. D 


th contests as you propose might prove 
stimulating if conducted in a tactful 
“that is, in a way that will not dis- 
ige the unsuccessful pupils. 

vide your class into three groups— 
ners, middle grade and advanced. 
‘a separate contest for each. Let one 
dre of these groups meet at your studio 
he contest and choose three persons as 
ss, persons (fellow piano teachers, if 
sd) of reliable judgment. 

rnish each of these judges a card ta 
at for each pupil, with specified point 
hich to base their markings, and th 
rtion given to each, thus: 


.. JN Gio corgi earch eR OC eae 100 
curacy and clearness......... 100 
Bthigcand, tetipOssc cc. es vss 100 
9. od: eee eee 100 
neral expression Matsa, ar svaiee 200 


ese points are self-explanatory, except 
ips the question of tone, which con- 
tonal quality and strength and their 
cation to melody, accompaniment and 
ike. To secure the final percentage, 
sparate marks should be added and the 
t divided by six, as shown above. 
timber each pupil who is to play, and 
ie order of the players be decided by 
ing these numbers in turn from a box. 
r the judges’ decision is announced, a 
—a music book, a music game or the 
may be awarded to the pupil winning 
ein percentage; also, if you like, 
tay be given to the second best. 
the contest the judges alone may be 
nt; or, if you prefer, a few others 
be invited. A social hour may follow 
contest, at which refreshments may be 


A Galented Pupil 


I have a boy of seventeen who 
as taken lessons for seven years. 
ep has played all_the Mathews’ 
}rade Course; Preludes and Fugues 
“Well-Tempered 
1; all the 
ramer Fifty Etudes, Impromptus 
Schubert; and now he is on the 
tudes of Rubinstein, Op. 23. 

The boy is very enthusiastic and 
oves music very much. He prac- 
ices at least two hours a day. He 
pene his second year in high 


Please tell me if I should con- 
nue the Rubinstein Etudes, and 
what I shall give him after ‘these. 
Also what pieces and selections for 
eat purposes ought he to mem- 
a ae he does. easily 


ie boy certainly shows an unusual abil- 
vhich, combined with his enthusiasm 
levoted practice, should put him on the 
to a musical career. 


ers of a “stricter” type, Clementi’s 
and, especially, Moscheles’ Op. 
Book 1. He can soon begin on the 
) Etudes, taking them in progressive 


y don’t you plan out a regular recital 
for him, consisting of various con- 
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ROUND TABLE.” 


Conducted Monthly by 


PROF. CLARENCE G. 


HAMILTON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


trasting types of pieces? Let the program 

begin with the early classics, say, with this 

group: 

Bach, Préambule from “Partita No. V.” 

F. Couperin, La fleurie ou la tendre Na- 
nette, 

Paradies, Toccata in A major. 

The next number may consist of a Bee- 
thoven Sonata, such as Op. 26 or Op. 31, 
No. 2. 

Then follows a group from the romanti- 
cists, such as the following: 


Schubert, Impromptu in A flat, Op. 90, 
No. 4. 
Mendelssohn, Song without Words, No. 


25, “May Breezes.” 

Chopin, Waltz in A flat, Op. 34, No. 1. 

Finally comes a modern group for an 
effective finish, thus: 

Cyril Scott, Valse Caprice. 

Ravel, Movement de Menuet, from “Sona- 
tine.” 

Ireland, Zsland Spell. 

MacDowell, Polonaise. 

If he masters a program of this kind and 
gives it before an audience, his confidence 
and enthusiasm will be immensely strength- 
ened. 


Grades of Gechnical Work 


I am in the eighth grade of 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Oowrse, 
and would like to know what tech- 
nical work I should have had. 

In what grades should these be 
studied—grand scales, ‘‘Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord,’’ exercises for 
left hand?—L. 8. 

In reaching the eighth grade, you should 
have command of the major, minor and 
chromatic scales in various forms (such as 
thirds and sixths, or contrary motion). 
These should be played at varying rates of 
speed, say, at a metronome maximum of 
138, with four notes to a beat, through four 
octaves. Arpeggios, short and long, should 
include those based on triads, together with 
those dealing with dominant and dimin- 
ished seventh chords. Also, you should be 
well grounded on general technical exer- 
cises. For a book which presents all these 
items, I refer you to James Francis Cooke’s 
“Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios.” 

Four-octave scales may be begun by the 
latter part of the third grade. By the fourth 
grade, Bach’s “Two-part Inventions” may 
prepare the way for the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,’ which can be entered on in 
its easier Preludes and Fugues by the fifth 
grade, and may be continued intermittently 
throughout all the more advanced grades. 
Examples of a Prelude and Fugue for each 
grade, all from Volume I, are as follows: 
Grade V, No. 5; Grade VI, No. 2; Grade 
VII, No. 21; Grade VIII, No. 22; Grade 
IX, No. 3; Grade X, No. 4. 

Exercises for the left hand are applicable 
to practically all grades. 


A Pianist’s Background 


A teacher of piano in speaking 
of a pupil said that the latter had 
talent—everything except back- 
ground. What was the exact mean- 
ing of the statement? Would you 
think there was no chance of the 
pupil’s becoming a fine musician. 
he having already reached matur- 
ity? The pupil in question has had 
six or eight years of study in aan 


The expression background is somewhat 
vague. In this case it may mean that the 


pupil has no solid technical foundation, the 
remedy for which would be a thorough 
course in scales, arpeggios and general fin- 
ger and arm work. 

Again, the pupil may lack a musical back- 
ground, which includes, first, a competent 
knowledge of musical history, of com- 
posers and their works, second, of the 
theory of music, including harmony and 
counterpoint. All such knowledge should 
be a prerequisite of a thoroughly equipped 
musician. It can be gained only through 
an intensive course of study, preferably 
under experienced masters. 


Plans of Work 


1. I have a pupil twelve years of 
age. She is an _ excellent sight- 
reader, but is quite slow in memo- 
rizing. She has had_ studies in 
Mathews, Czerny and Heller, Bach 
“Inventions” and several  three- 
movement sonatas. Will you kindly 
suggest a course of further study? 

2. Please advise me in regard to 
a line of work for a sixteen-year 


old girl who is slow in sight-read- 
ing but unusually good in memo- 
rizing and execution. Her study 
has been well-rounded. She has 
had Bach, Czerny, Heller and 
Loeschhorn, also sonatinas and 
sonatas.—Mrs. Ww. ‘Cla Wa 


1. Each week give her a “stunt” in 
scales, arpeggios and finger exercises, to 
occupy ten or fifteen minutes of her daily 
practice. She seems ready for Cramer 
Etudes, which will put this technical work 
to practical use. 

For pieces, keep her busy on a long com- 
position, such as Haydn’s Sonata in F, No. 
20, or Handel's “Sixteenth Suite.’ While 
she is slowly mastering this, a section at a 
time, give her several short pieces of a more 
modern flayor, such as J. F. Cooke's 
Shadows on Lake Como, or Godard’s Sec- 
ond Gavotte. 

Do not require her to memorize the so- 
nata, but assign her each week a section of 
the shorter piece, requiring her to commit 
to memory, each measure and phrase by 
itself, before putting them together. 

2. A similar general plan may be em- 
ployed with this pupil. For additional 
studies I suggest MacDowell’s “Twelve 
Etudes,” Op. 39. Besides sonatas, you may 
give her other long works, such as Haydn’s 
“Variations in F minor’ and Mozart’s 
“Fantasia in C minor.” Introduce her to 
Debussy through his Arabesque in E, and 
to the Russians through Rachmaninov’s Poli- 
chinelle and Tchaikovski’s popular Troika. 
For her sight-reading, encourage her to 
play duets and accompaniments. Since ac- 
curacy is more important than merely rapid 
reading, do not push her to a danger point 
in the latter direction. 


Popular Plusic 


I have a pupil who has asked 
me several times if she could take 
some popular pieces along with her 
lessons, as she hears so many over 
the radio that she would like to 
learn some; in fact several of my 
pupils ask the same question. Flease 
advise me about this matter.—G. 


Tell your pupils that, while it may be 
fun to hear these pieces over the radio, 
they are not adapted for piano study. Ex- 
plain that most popular music has no per- 
manent value, that it lasts but a few weeks 
and is forgotten, while the music which you 
give never grows old. 
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Choose for your teaching music, both 
classic and modern, which is of good qual- 
ity and is at the same time bright and pleas- 
ing. Remember that one of your chief duties 
as an instructor is to educate your pupils 
to appreciate whatever is best in music 
and to employ their practice time on music 
that is really worth while. 


Counting and Sight‘Reading 


Please tell me the best and latest 
method of counting 4/4, 2/4, 3/4 and 
6/S time. I was taught the one-and- 
two-and method, but now hear that 
it is not a good method to use. Also, 
is it considered best to count trip- 
lets one-i-ly, tiwo-i-ly, and so forth? 

I would like the name of a good 
sight-reading volume for pupils from 
first to fifth grades inclusive. 

I have heard that The Chase is a 
very beautiful piece, especially for 
recitals. Is it the one by J. Rhein- 
berger? How long do you think it 
would take to learn it?—D. H. 


A beat to each quarter note is generally 
best in counting 4/4, and 3/4 time. When 
a composition in 2/4 time is played very 
slowly, it is well to count one beat to each 
eighth note, making four beats to the 
measure. I can see no objection to count- 
ing ands in either of these times, providing 
the beats and the ands are spoken staccato, 
and not dragged along thus Onecandtwoand- 
threeand, 

6/8 time implies that there are two beats 
to a measure, one on the first eighth note 
and one on the fourth. When a pupil is 
learning a piece in this time, however, it 
is well for him to practice slowly, giving 
a beat to each eighth note (six beats to a 
measure). _ As the piece becomes suffi- 
ciently mastered to quicken the time, change 
to two beats to a measure. In a similar 
manner, 9/8 and 12/8 time should eventu- 
ally be counted with three or four beats to 
each measure respectively. 

The “one-i-ly’ method seems rather 
clumsy for triplet practice, although it may 
be used as a starter in slow practice, if 
it produces the desired results. Try in- 
stead preliminary rhythmic work by drum- 
ming out the triplets on a table top, or on 
a single piano key, meanwhile counting 
the correct beat to the first note of each 
triplet. 

For the earliest grades, duets are the 
best media for sight-reading, played by 
teacher and pupil. For such duets I sug- 
gest Wobhlfahrt’s “Children’s Musical 
Friend,” Op. 87, or the two volumes of 
Joseph Léw’s “Teacher and Pupil” (Pres- 
ser Collection, Volumes 54 and 55.) 

Beginning with the third grade, the two 
volumes of the “Sight-reading Album,” ed- 
ited .by Charles W. Landon, are recom- 
mended. The “Sonatina:-Album” (Presser 
Collection, Volume 49) furnishes enough 
material for pupils of the fourth grade 
and upwards. 

The Chase, to which you refer, is .un- 
doubtedly the one by Rheinberger. Of 
about the sixth or seventh grade, this piece 
abounds in clever and pianistic finger work. 
It is not long, and is well adapted for 
either practice or recitals. 


“In a fortissimo you should always be 
able to hear the next man. In a pianissimo 
you should not be able to hear even your- 
self.",—Arturo ToscANINI. 


wes 
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e Dlusic of Hindu Wemples 


NDIA, THE land of old Gods and old 
temples, furnishes an inexhaustible 
storehouse of research for the student 

of ancient creeds and customs, and, to me, 
Hindu temples have always been peculiarly 
fascinating, perhaps partly due to the fact 
that music of an unusual type plays a sig- 
nificant rdle in Hindu religious cere- 
monials. 

Every village, however humble, boasts 
at least one large temple, and there are 
way-side shrines innumerable along the 
dusty highways. Even on remote and iso- 
lated jungle roads one finds lonely little 
temples and shrines, memorials, sometimes 
forgotten and forlorn, to Siva, Kali, or 
some other deity of the Hindu Pantheon. 

The Indian worshipper’ erects sacred 
buildings wherever possible as it is con- 
sidered wise to propitiate the Gods and 
avert misfortune by making some sort of 
holy shrine where one may pause and pray, 
meditate, or lay the simple offering of a 
flower. 1 have seen numbers of miniature 
temples, of doll-housé proportions, housing 
tiny gods and goddesses made of colored 
plaster. 

One shrine in particular comes to my 
mind on a road shaded by ancient tamarind, 
mango, acacia and nim trees. Under the 
benign protection of a venerable banyan 
tree their stands within a natural arch 
made of gnarled and interlaced boughs, a 
group of once gayly-painted Hindu deities: 
Durga rides a tawny tiger; Sarasvati sits 
astride a peacock; Hanuman, of the mon- 
key head and heroic heart, holds a spear 
for his enemies; Ganesa, the jolly ele- 
phant-headed god, squats on a rat, and 
Shiva dances the dance of life and death. 
I have often wondered what message this 


little group of mythological beings may 


A GROUP 


OF TEMPLE 


NAUTCH’GIRLS 


By Liry STRICKLAND 


“All music is what awakens in you when you are reminded of it by the instruments.’ —Walt Whitman. 


give to the passer-by; but faded jasmine 
and marigolds have told me that some way- 
farers have paused to do them honor, and 
perhaps have received in return some com- 
fort. 

A little further along this same old high- 
way, past paddy-fields, stretches of palm- 
jungle and a little nullah that flows to the 
brim in the rainy season, I have seen and 
heard a group of temple-musicians that 
belong to an old gray temple standing near 
the roadside. It was on one of the fre- 
quent Hindu holidays that I stopped my 
car to listen to the weird melodies and 
drums, played by saffron-clad brown men 
who were oblivious to their audience, so 
absorbed were they in the spell of their 
music. 


Singing to Their Gods 


HE THIN tone of the reed flute, the 

clash of cymbals, the beat of drum and 
the minor wails of the singer held me en- 
chanted, and the oft-repeated name of 
Krishna told me that this beloved man-god 
was the subject of the song. Pagan and 
wild, you would say, yet somehow a part 
of the setting, the palm trees, the old tem- 
ple and the people themselves, forever 
alien to us. If enthusiasm and sincerity 
is any criterion of merit, then the music 
of the Hindu must find favor with his own 
special gods, or God. One could hardly 
compare this performance with our own 
church services, and yet they mean the 
same thing, worship and praise. 

In the larger and more important tem- 
ples in India, one is almost sure to find a 
band of musicians and nautch-girls in at- 
tendance, whose duty it is to play and 
dance daily in ceremonies dedicated to 


the gods and goddesses in general or to 
the particular deity who presides over their 
temple. 

When one has lived in India for some 
time, it is easy to distinguish Hindu tem- 
ples, or the sacred edifices of other creeds, 
for they invariably conform to a tradi- 
tional form of architecture whose original 
models date far back into the mists of the 


centuries. 
‘\ 


Architectural Aspects 


HE CHIEF characteristics of Hindu 
temples are the pyramidal towers, the 
court-yards, vestibules, pavilions and en- 
trance-gates. The pyramid itself is the 
emblem of life and death and of fire, one 
of the chief elements of life and, to the 
Hindu, symbolical also of death, for the 
same vital force that gives warmth and 
food to the living supplies the medium 
that destroys the dead on the funeral-pyre. 
Over the entrance-gates of the temples 
stand the images of the various’ presiding 
deities, and their symbols and associative 
emblems are always in evidence in decora- 
tion, bas-relief, or some form of archi- 
tectural embellishment. For example, if a 
temple is dedicated to Siva, a bull is sure 
to be seen as the symbol of the great God; 
if to Hanuman, a frieze ofmonkeys is 
shown; if to Vishnu, the seven-headed 
cobra is sometimes found intertwined with 
the sacred lotus, or the conch-shell and 
trident are used in decoration. These are 
infinite ways of developing these sacred 
emblems in carving, paintings, tapestry, 
ornaments, and so on. The Indian artisan 
has shown amazing ingenuity in his cre- 
ative ability. To such an extent has this 
skill been manifest that some of the 
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famous temples of India are covered 1 
magnificent decorations whose faithful 
to minute detail is eloquent of the | 
years of hard labor and devotion necess 
to execute such intricate and elabol 
carvings in stone. a 


Where Time Scarcely Exists 


B UT TIME meant nothing to old If 
nor does it even now, if we go @ 
from -the cities where modernity has 
its seal. It is in the out of the way pl 
that we are most rewarded in seeing 
hearing things as they were when Ak 
reigned in his glory centuries ago. Ali 
any sizeable Hindu temple seen fror 
distance, and outlined against a sunset 
presents an alluring and romantic pi¢ 
and usually gives an impression of § 
age, an impression quickly attained in 
where the blazing sun soon fades the 
garish colors to mellow tints and the 
in their season bring stains, moss and f 
to further the allusion of antiquity. — 
therefore difficult for the amateur te 
termine the true age of Indian temple 
he is often misled by their outward app 
ance of semi-ruin and neglect. © 
Some temples seen at a distance f 
disappointing on close inspection, for 
are bare and unlovely. Their court-} 
are used as stables for sacred cows 
less sacred goats, and their grounds 
strewn with rubbish, decayed fruit and 
flowers discarded from the temple. 
you must bear in mind that the tempk 
India in no way resemble the church 
Christendom. The majority of Hin 
ples are unkempt and neglected, al 
I have often discovered beautiful gre 
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CANZONE AMOROSA 
(VENETIAN LOVE SONG) 


cantando 


APRIL 1931 


From the famous set of 
pieces: Venezia. Grade 4. 


Andante con espressi0 


Copyright 1898 by The John Church Company 


An effective transcription of a 
very beautiful song. Grade 3. 


Arr. by Fabian d’Albert 
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UNDER THE ELMS 


Allegretto moderato M. M. d= 108 
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LOVE’S ISLAND 


Moderato grazioso (la melodia ben marc.) 
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Gracefus and elegant. Grade 4. 
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Tempo di Valse animato 


Copyright 1931 by Theodore Presser Co. 
A brilliant “running” waltz. Grade 4. 
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Il canto sostenuto 


Copyright transferred 1925 to Theodore Pr ‘ 
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CARL WILHELM KE 
Op. 335; No. 10 


CORALS AND PEARLS 
VALSE DE SALON 


APRIL 1931 
Tempo di Valse LenteM. M.2- 


A dainty idealized waltz movement. 
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An enlarged reproduction of the above photograph, suit- 
. able for framing, will be forwarded upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps to cover postage. Address: The Baldwin Piano 
Company, 142 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ASK FOR THEMATICS 
Ie OF OUR ATTRACT 
TEACHING PIECES 


ANY OF THESE 
WORKS SENT | 
ON APPROVAL 


Fascinatin g lnstruction— 


Material for the Young 


Fun and 
Phrasing 


The Young Student’s 


Piano Course 


Edited by Charles N. Boyd, 
Mary Macnair 
and Will Earhart 


BOOK ONE - Price, 50c BOOK TWO - Price, 75c 
Teacher's Manual, 50c Teacher's Manual, 50c 


What To Do First At the Piano 


For the Youngest Players AT THE PIANO 


By Helen L. Cramm 


FROM the title page clear to the last page with its lively 
little duet for pupil and teacher, this book makes piano 
playing something of thrilling interest to the youngest be- 
ginners. The well-done illustrations help to win attention and 
the two-color Keyboard Chart with its friendly traffic police- 
man at Middle C plays a good share in making it easy to 
learn notation. This book is in the oblong form which is 
so practical for young beginners. 


By Dorothy Gaynor Blake ; 


THs beneficial study material in grades 

1% and 2 is virtually a group of eight 
particularly attractive pieces which certainly 
give young students the opportunity to dis- 
cover how attractive piano playing becomes — 
when something more is done than finding 
the proper keys upon the piano. There are | 
illustrations and verses which are intended 


HIS course is a standard text for class 

teaching. The editors have prepared and 
selected very interesting material, much of it 
from folk song sources. The first steps, 
while being simplicity itself, are very attrac- 
tive and appealing to the young pupils. The 
Teacher’s book is very valuable in suggest- 


Price, 75 cents 


Ne meer atch eetthe Msad? | What'To Do Second  AFTER,so ineret | create auesoher tthe imag malay 
Every is planed fo inte tong Acsio ELE the Rise volume, ns |g and gue the general interpretation 
cal tastes in the right direction, For the Youngest Players Lesp’ ab ihe ie Price, 60 cents 
: Reboicn 
By Helen L. Cramm Hote ta ae 


Price, 75 cents 
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Bo a 
rate” at er material, given Mary Mason Flash Cards per and b ; 
super?) ae peginning “Two provide Designed by Mary B. Mason Sented ig epubetVised play mh Ving had ae fi 
from gare uden 1S novel ’ along ft 7 Tst 
average Pecercss § we veers "THESE cards are very helpful in . book: : he lines pre 
delightful features which $ teaching fundamentals particularly Price, $1.00 


in class work. There are thirty cards 
printed both sides making a total of sixty 
flash cards size 6 x 10. They may be 
used to good advantage in conjunction 
with any method. 

PRICE OF THE SET -- $1.00 


FOLK SONGS AND A SUNNY 38 
FAMOUS PICTURES A FIRST HOW -DO- YOU - DO CORNER IN THE 


FOR PIANO BEGINNERS eo PRET HHT TO STAFF AND KEYBOARD : FINGER 
By Mary Bacon Mason irst FOR THE PIANO MM 
Ma: ee fos dere SE By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE © GYMNASIUM 
a re oP caimen fe eae = 4 "T EACHERS of the young will find this a very By Frances Terry 
wating ae : The ee ote a rea%) helpful book adaptable to use in various ways. 5 f 
re delightful ase ae —- It may be used as a preparatory book to any larger THESE twenty studies train the 


aes — : instruction work or it may be used to supplement child in the first essentials of 
Ae ee ee oy ae almost any average Beginners Book, Tt is equally | style such” as. the marking” 
dies “which all children love. ‘The Dorothy Gaynor Blake as valuable in class instruction as in private use rhythm and simple variations im 
eee with young pupils. From the very easiest of begin- tone and tempo and, at the same 
nings, it carries the pupil along with melodious time, they develop finger and wrist 

little pieces with texts and accompanying illustra- technic. It is extremly pleasing 

tions. Price, 60 cents material with which to provide sec- 

ond grade pupils with a good tech- 

nical foundation. Ss 


book is in convenient oblong shape 
and its cut-out pictures, cut-out 
cards and color charts are features 
which teachers will find very win- 
ning with the average youngster. 
COMPLETE WITH CUT-OUT CARDS 


ese Oliver Ditson Company _— 


Ask for Any of These Works for Catalogs Showing Portions of E 
Examination Piano Pieces Sent 


166 TERRACE ST. Bos MASSACHUSETTS 


WTUDE 


minently 
entified with 


| MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 


(The Gateway to Piano Playing) 
Price, $1.25 
ce Hy USIC Play for Every Day’’ is one of the most satis- 
fying first piano books for children 5 to 8 years of 
age. It is irresistible with its game-like procedures, 
fascinating illustrations, cut-out pictures, melodies, and 
constant appeal to the juvenile imagination. 


MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS 


HIS widely used class book leads to enjoyable keyboard accomplishment 
harass the teacher. A number of experts on class teaching, together with several 
of the most Pore composers of music for the young, collaborated in making 
this book. The start, of course, is made at ‘‘Middle C’’ and the fun begins at 


ji 


Price, $1.00 RAS FA 


ently as a first study book. approach. 


BUGBEE Price, 90c. By MATHILDE BILBRO 


studies to be used right after 


instructor it supplements so well. | 


FIRST PEDAL STUDIES TECHNIC 


early second, thousands of pupils have 
been benefited by this early introduction 
to the proper use of the pedals. 


(Selected Czerny Studies) ARPEGGIOS 


eee ain. #1.00 pies daily practice material 
SELECTION of the which might be taken up as early 
best of Czerny’s fine as Grade Two and continued on 
studies. Volume One starts through Grade Five. The backbone 
in Grade Two, of a good technic, 


|* without a maze of contrivances, or rules to confuse the juvenile mind or to | 


ke possible playing enjoyment of favorite melodies provides splendid material in logical sequence for *‘The 
ng early elementary work. Second Year at the Piano.’ 


(CHILD’S FIRST GRADE THE CHILD’S SECOND GRADE 


: Ne and methods for uncovering the 
IAL suited to modern methods for the musical gifts of the young. Intelligently ie method provides an appealing and practical means for 
id beginner. May be used to supple- covers that important period when the student 
first instructor or, with some procedures, must be led from elementary music to the classical 


GRADE STUDIES BILBRO’S FIRST GRADE BOOK 


YDOUSLY popular imelo- i Fea book stands in such favor because it gives an excellent giving dependable 
variety of good first grade material to cover a little more study material for all 
s have been learned. completely many things only touched upon in the average 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR ‘Price, 60c. By ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
N the latt f the first grade and th Price, 75c. 
ih Seer a ee awe HOROUGH teachers utilize this book 


because it gives daily practice material 
which virtually creates a foundation for 
later use of Hanon, Philipp and Pischna. 


CZERNY-LIEBLING MASTERING THE SCALES AND 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
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STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES Ole Lip, 


Compiled by W. S. B. Mathews 


In Ten Volumes (Ten Grades) 


Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


MERICA’S most outstanding piano work. This, the original of all graded courses, 

is never out-of-date. Its popularity necessitates frequent printings. Some of 

the world’s foremost teaching experts and renowned virtuosi assist in keeping this the 
latest and best selection of material for piano instruction from the very beginning and 


in all grades up to virtuosity. 


| ful 
BEGINNER’S BOOK STUDENT’S BOOK 
I ) O (School for the Piano — Vol. 1) (School for the Piano — Vol. 2) 
By THEODORE PRESSER By THEODORE PRESSER 
2 Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 
NE of the most extensively used Feltows the enormously popular 
1aAC 1 I ) g elementary instruction books for ““Beginner’s Book,”’ but may be used 
the piano. It is a “‘first reader’’ for after any elementary instructor. Suc- 
I piano students of all ages. Covers the ceeds in keeping the pupil interested 
| first grade up to, but not including, the while giving a good ground-work of 
scales. technic. 


HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY 


(Sequel to “Music Play for Every Day’’) 
Price, $1.25 
A WONDERFUL book for the little student getting 
up in first grade work. Always there is something 
interesting to play and new discoveries of delightful 
musical things. At the finish the pupil is ready to take 
ap Mathews’ ‘‘Standard Graded Course’’ with Volume 
hree. 


; MAKING PROGRESS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
feet eee No.1) Price, 75 cents (Piano Class Book No. 2) 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


IATURE MELODIES — Volume One NEW RHYMES AND TUNES FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
IE L. GAYNOR Price, 75 cents By HELEN L. CRAMM 
ee ee upon which verse and melody make pleasant Me engagingly this book helps the juvenile to gain a knowledge 


hild’s task ecoming familiar with the notes up and down of the relation between the notes on the staff and the keys upon the 
iddle C.”’ These first little melodies for little pianists ideally piano and, at the same time, makes the child conscious of the beauties 
at the usual first instruction material. There is a Volume . of rhythm and phrasing. Starting very simply at ‘‘Middle C’’ and 
| a Volume Three following this one and they also supply gtadually adding notes up and down, these “Tunes’’ with texts may 
harmony work for chord-analysis, etc. be used as supplementary material from the start of keyboard work. 


f Teachers are invited 
Price, $1.00 to ask for “‘Folder K-4,” 


grades. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Price, 75 cents 


giving the child a delight in the knowledge of music while 
also learning how to get music out of the piano. 


Price, 75 cents 


PLAYER’S BOOK 
(School for the Piano — Vol. 3) 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 
Ac SUPERB offering for the instruc- 

tion of progressing players in the 
various phases of piano technic. Mem- 
ory and ear training are stressed. 
Throughout pleasing pieces are used to 
supplement each group of studies. 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
Price, 75 cents 
bes charming little book for little be- 

ginners introduces but one or two notes 
at a time and both clefs are used from the 
start. Gains splendid results with young- 
sters in class or private use. 


FIRST EFFORTS 


ERE is just what is needed for classes of piano students ready for more keys, IN THE PIANO CLASS 

more freedom on the keyboard and more ambitious rhythms than met in 
the first six months or so of class study. Features attractive pieces, little duets 
and even a fine easy piece for first attempts at six-hand playing with the class 


bnce. The students learn by doing. divided into three parts. 


PIANO CLASS BOOK No.1 


‘FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO THE SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 

N M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 
’T successful piano beginner’s book. Starts with AM M. Williams, with his keen appreciation of what is | Zhe those past the juvenile age. The progress is rapid, yet 
| clefs. Ingeniously provided simple accompani- good, attractive and helpful educational material, here the elementary diet is as well-balanced as tempting, so 


there is no danger of under-nourishment to mar later a 
playing diet of a more ambitious nature. 


A METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
‘ANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Price, $1.00 


Any of the Works on 
* this Page Cheerfully 
Sent for Examination 


EVERY PIANO TEACHER WILL 
FIND HELPFUL THE 64 PAGE 
BOOKLET “GUIDE TO NEW 
TEACHERS ON TEACHING THE 
PIANO.” Sent Free to Any Teacher 


"THEODORE PRESSER (Co. 


1712-14 CHESTNUT ST. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct-Mail Service on Music of All Publishers— 
American and Foreign 
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THESE USEFUL, VALUABLE 
"4 Yours Without Cost 


FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


« THE ETUDE! » 


j% return for subscriptions to THE ETUDE which you can easily 
and quickly obtain during your spare time, we will send you 
these worthwhile articles, absolutely without cost. Secure your first 
order and send it to us with FULL payment TODAY! Write for 
complete list of premiums. It’s free! Your personal subscription 
of course does not count. 


COWHIDE KEY CASE 


Avoid lost keys and resulting incon- 
venience with this attractive Key Case. 
It is made of real cowhide and contains 
six swivel hooks for keys. Awarded for 
securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION, (Not 
your own) 


Save closet space and keep 
your clothes in better shape 
with this unique Rack. It is 
2 ft. wide, extends out 11 in. 
providing a shelf as well as 
a hanger, and is attractively 
painted. Awarded for secur- 
ing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Not your own) 


CURLING IRON 


Here is a guaranteed electric curling iron 
which is sure to please. It has an ebonized 
hardwood handle and comes with 3% ft. of 
special high grade, kink-proof wire. Awarded 
or securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


COMBINATION WALLET 


Including twelve special features, this 
compact wallet is especially useful and 
desirable. It is made of genuine grain 
leather, finished in black, and is awarded 
for obtaining only ONE SUBSCRIP- 
TION. (Not your own) z 


PEWTER BON BON DISH 


Made of solid, non-tarnishable pewter, 
this attractive Bon Bon Dish is one of 
our newest and most desirable pre- 
miums. It is 5 in. in diameter and 2 
in, deep and is awarded for securing 
only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


O’CEDAR 


For cleaning and polishing, 
this O’Cedar Mop is indis- 
pensable in every household. 


Add to the charm and beauty of your home or 


studio with this hand hammered, polished brass If you already have one, 
Jardiniere. The opening is 9 in., the height 7 here’s your opportunity to re- 
in. and the handles are lion-head shape. place it with a new one for 
Awarded for sccuring THREE SUBSCRIP- securing only TWO SUB- 
TIONS. SCRIPTIONS., 


® 
Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


The Etude Music Magazine 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-14 Chestnut St. 77 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wusic of Hindu Gemples 


(Continued from page 254) 


surrounding the temples of the Jainas or 
Buddhists. The one object in a Hindu 
temple that is kept immaculate is the main 
image of the presiding deity ; on special oc- 
casions this idol, usually of brass, is pol- 
ished, decked with jewels and flower-chains 
and paraded in the religious processions 
that form an important part of the ritual- 
ism of Hindu worship. 


The Price of a Blessing 


HE HINDU forms of worship do not 

include attending divine service after 
the manner of the Christian; he does not 
sit in pews and listen to sermons, nor is 
there any feeling of fellowship with thie 
congregation such as we are supposed to 
possess. He goes to his temple when the 
spirit moves him and does obeisance to his 
favorite God, mutters a mantra, meditates 
or prays. 
for which he wishes the priest’s interces- 
sion, he invariably prefaces his request with 
an offering. Experience has taught him 
that his priests do not look kindly upon the 
giftless worshipper or seeker-of-favors. 
The holy-men, so-called, are the greatest 
grafters among India’s great army of 


“backsheesh-hunters,” and even the hum- . 


ble coolie of low cast must pay his dole 
to the temple in money, market-produce 
or anything of material value. 

The temples of India are always open 
and except on festival-days seem to brood 
in drowsy somnolence; the silence indicates 
that even the gods sleep. There are some 
exceptions to this, however, and the Kali 
temple in Calcutta is so popular that it is 
always the scene of crowded activity. The 
sacrifice of goats takes place almost daily 
and adjacent to the main temple is a 
burning-ghat where some funeral-pyre is 
always alight and where the dead are ever 
present among the living. 


The Temple Mob 


N FESTIVAL occasions crowds of 

humanity surge about the Hindu tem- 
ples like a rhythmic tide. It is noise and 
color indescribable. The odors of sanctity 
are a mingling of incense, stale ghee (clari- 
fied butter), flowers, candle-grease and 
malodorous humans. The ears are as- 
saulted with drum-beats, the blasts of 
horns, the shrill whine of flutes, the clash 
of cymbals and the strident voices of 
nautch-girls who combine singing with 
dancing for the entertainment of the gods, 
and the people. Music, the most effective 
medium of emotional expression, is used 
in all temple services and the rhythm-in- 
toxicated devotees carry their fanaticism 
to extreme degrees under the spell of the 
reiterated drum-measures and the monoto- 
nous melodies of stringed instruments and 
flutes. 

Every large: temple has its trinity of 
attendants in the priests, the nautch-girls 
and the temple musicians. The priests 
come first in the order of importance, and 
their duties are many, as there.is a great 
deal of ritualism connected with temple- 
service. Second in importance come the 
deva-dasis, or “slaves of the gods,” the 
dancing-girls who are dedicated from birth 
to the services of the temple. They are 
trained from childhood in the traditional 
songs and dances incidental to Hindu wor- 
ship, and, once they enter the temple, it 
is for life. All nautch-girls are automati- 
cally out-casted, and they are placed on 
the level of filles de joie (“daughters of 
joy”). It is a strange paradox that the 
women who serve in Hindu temples are 
creatures of low morals whose lives be- 
come degraded and profligate early in their 
training. 


But if he has any special desire ~ 


THE BTt 


The Duties of the Nautch-Girls 
Pe QUOTE one of our best aut 
ties on Hinduism, the Abbé du Bo 
“Every temple of any importance has 
its service a band of eight, twelve or mo 
nautch-girls. Their official duties 
of dancing and singing within the temp 
daily, morning and evening, and a } 
public ceremonies. The dancing they ey 
cute with sufficient grace, although 
attitudes are lascivious and their ¢ 
indecorous. As regards their singi 
is almost always confined to obscene y 
describing some licentious episode in t 
history of their gods.” . 
On many occasions I have had the 
ful honor of being entertained at the hi 
of wealthy Hindus and regaled wi 
performances of nautch-girls; so 1 
dorse Abbé du Bois’ statements regar 
the work of India’s famous dancers, 14 
nautch-girls have a smattering of ed 
tion and are taught accomplishments # 
stress the traditional songs and da 
some familiarity with simple instrui 
and the art of costuming, personal a 
ment and make-up. They are well- 
in all the subtle charms of feminine 
One might say that the nautch-girls et 
vate sex-appeal, for their appeal is direc 
toward the opposite sex, and it is a fp 
of their profession to sell their charm 
the highest bidders. They have 
known to retire with a modest fortur 
jewels and on occasion turn over 
gotten gains to some charitable ca 
a belated bid for virtue. 

Time was in India when a resp: 
woman was not allowed to sing, da 
cultivate her brains in any way becai 
nautch-girl had “cornered the mar 
that respect. However, in more 
years there has been a marked i 
ment in the ‘status of women in Ind 
their enlightenment is becoming an 
plished fact. Freedom cannot come t 
until the pardah (curtain) has been 
and its women permitted to emerge i 
the sunlight of life and take their 
by the side of men as equals, in so 
family life, in work, or in education. 


Over-dressed Dancers 


TRANGE TO SAY, the nautch-gitl, 
spite of her unsavory moral rept 
tion, would be unutterably shocked 


girls are usually over-dressed, and 
might almost complain that their 


the fullest expression of rhythm. 
know nothing of the diaphanous 
of the classical dancer, nor the lan 
effect of the ballet-dancer’s costum 
wear long, pleated skirts, heavy wit 
broidery, paste-jewels or even ti 
rors. Besides the heavy, full sk 
wear bodices and head-veils, only 
their feet and a strip of flesh abo 
waist bare. They wear a profusi 
jewelry and silver anklets to w 
attached tiny bells that tinkle 
dance. ; 
In spite of the costume of the nz 
girl, however, she is master of the 
muscle-dancing, and the rhythm 
body extends from her finger tips t 
toes, permeating the entire body 
conclusion of her dance-moveme 
the unceasing throb of drums she 
her measures, increasing her temp 
ually until every atom of her 
presses vibrating movement. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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A Duet arrangement of a popular number. Grade 3. 
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horal Postlude, by W. D. Armstrong 


Here is a solidly constructed and extremely 
eful postlude which must be ‘played with 
eadth and dignity. You will quickly see why 
r. Armstrong added the word “choral” to the 
le. At the termination of each four-measure 
rase the melody comes to rest on a whole 
te, and this periodic cessation of motion sug- 
Sts a similar characteristic found in the old 
mn tunes—or chorales—of the early German 
‘otestant church. A familiar example of the 
orale is Bin’ Feste Burg (A mighty fortress is 
7 God). . 

Notice at the close of the E-flat section how 
jocthly the composer modulates to D major, 
e dominant of the “home” key. The last chord 
fore the double bar does the trick. It is what 
well called, in Orem’s new “Manual of Modu- 
tion,” the pivotal chord. Mr. Armstrong lives 
Alton, Illinois. He has composed a large num- 
r of excellent pieces for organ. 


lverheard in America, by Charles 
Fonteyn Manney 

Sertain of our American composers—notably 
\lden Carpenter—have discovered that jazz, 
f a trial to the spirit of any true musician, 
be transformed into a distinct asset by in- 
sducing its rhythms and pertness into formal 
usic. In the present composition this process 
s been followed and with highly original re- 
lis. Because of the complexity of Overheard in 
merica, we shall devote the remainder of this 
tice to an analysis, . 
Section A is in D major and consists of six- 
en measures. Thus far the melody has stayed 
most continuously in the left hand part. Sec- 
mm B, in the same key, consists of thirty-two 
easures. Notice at this point the extreme ef- 
etiveness of the eighth note’ imitation between 
¢ hands, as well as the telling use of ninth and 
venth chords in the left hand part. Then, after 
repetition of Section A, comes the third sec- 
m, Section C. This is mainly in the key of 
flat major, though short excursions are, made 
to A major and F major. Following this sec- 
In, which is fifty-two measures long, we have 
eight measure interlude leading to the second 
tement of Section A. At the completion of 
e latter occurs an excellent coda fifteen meas- 
es in length, closing the composition in splendid 

on, 


tise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come, by 
. Flaxington Harker 


. Harker was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
came to the United States in 1901. Splen- 
ained in music, under such noted English 
ans as Arthur Marchant and Tertius Noble, 
‘progress in America as an organist and com- 
ss was rapid. Today his cantatas, anthems, 

‘pieces and songs have a wide audience. He 
tly, an example of versatility, written 
itful set of easy piano pieces called “‘Play- 
es for Children.” The present sacred 
as an eloquent text from the Book of 
one of the most wonderful books of. the 
Mr. Harker’s setting differentiates nicely 
of the text. In singing the word 
ich occurs eleven times, you must roll 


bly. 


a Dream, by C. B. Hawley 


a pretty song of nostalgia, done in Mr. 
best manner. It should be sung only 
+ than andante and, of course, with 


sion. 
the first word of the poem, the pronoun 
second letter of this word is a vowel; 
is identical with what we know as “long 
this fact, a large number of singers 
ound of y into two others, namely t-ee, 

quickly. Do not make this mistake. 
native land,” not “Mvy-ee native land.” 


Love Song, by Ethelbert 


the choicest numbers in the famous 
in Venice,” is this love song, with 
ing, graceful melody, harmonized in 
sque Ehion. Although the first and 
s, which are identical, each has an 
, the principal climax of the com- 
s at the close of the middle section 
e marked fff (fortississimo, as loud 
At the 
elsewhere in its course, the left hand 
the right hand in a most pleasing way. 
| Passages require special emphasis. 
means “I love thee.” The effect of 
ura at this point—as well as of that 
amore—is striking. 
st smoothness of execution and a 
tone are needed in the presentation 


erpiece. 
spots the tempo should be varied in 
ing care, however, to balance 


, by Johannes Brahms 


been those—and Tchaikovsky was 
felt that Brahms was completely 
ic inventiveness. We ourselves 
opposed to this opinion, and we 
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on The Etude Music 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


eginning of this middle 


hasten, in refutation, to point to Brahms’ beautiful 
lieder, his slow symphonic movements, and_ his 
marvelous violin Sonatain A, Here is a facilitated 
piano arrangement of one of his finest songs. If 
you have ever heard Madame Schumann-Heink 
sing this lullaby, you will realize its intensely 
moving qualities. Play it in simple, unaffected 
manner, with slow even tempo and mellow tone. 
It contains no difficulties. 


Under the Elms, by Charles Huerter 


Although the metronome marking for this me- 
lodious little sketch is 108 for a quarter note, this 
might be increased to 112 or 116 with good effect 
—provided the player is note perfect, first. It is 
difficult to see how even the dullest student could 
make mistakes in this piece. Everything is per- 
fectly under the hands and the few instances of 
“thumb under” scarcely complicate matters. As 
usual, Mr. Huerter’s tunes are most agreeable 
and animated, 


Danse Grotesque, by Montague Ewing 

In playing Mr. Ewing’s pieces it is well to keep 
both eyes wide open, for the composer sneaks in, 
every now and then, little subtleties of rhythm 
and phrasing which are the very essence of his 
style and the reason for the great popularity of 
his music, Look at the second and third measures 
after the introduction, for a case in point, In 
the second, the left hand thirds are slurred; in 
the third, they become staccato eighths. This 
distinction must be observed in your playing. 

Notice that the theme of the middle section 
skips about much more extensively than did theme 
one. Thus the contrast between the two be- 
comes securely established. 

Play with steady, moderate movement and care- 
ful accentuation, 


Prelude in A Minor, by Reginald de 
Koven 


A biographical sketch of this noted American 
composer appeared in these columns in the recent 
past. The prelude in question is one of a set of 
five preludes entitled “In the Minor Mode.” 
Probably the term a la polacca—more frequently 
written alla polacca—will be unintelligible to 
many of you. It means “in the style of the polo- 
naise,”’ that famous Polish dance in 34 metre. As 
the polonaises of Chopin and Liszt show, this 
dance seems unusually dignified, almost approach- 
ing a processional in character. Notice, in Mr. 
de Koven’s fine example, the many syncopated 
effects. Inasmuch as there is no metronome 
marking at the head of the piece, we suggest that 
80 for a quarter note be chosen. 

Stenato means ‘with forced accent;” deciso 
means “decfsively.” The A major section, which 
is in utter contrast to what has gone before, ap- 
peals to us particularly. It should be played con- 
tentedly. 


Corals and Pearls, by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern 


There is much vitality to the first motif of this 
pretty waltz, and we follow Mr. Kern with inter- 
est as he manipulates it with customary skill. 
One of the beneficial technical features of the 
piece is the goodly amount of “thumb under” 
work, a department of pianism in which the 
majority of students require intensive routine. 
One of the best helps for this very thing is Pro- 
fessor Isidor Philipp’s new set of exercises called 
“The Passing Under of the Thumb.” 

About midway in the middle section you will 
find two pairs of identical measures. As you 
know, any exact repetition, occurring immediately, 
must be differentiated in volume of tone and 
of tone, from the original. Not to do 
this would produce considerable monotony. Lo- 
cate the measures we mention and treat them 
in the prescribed way. 

This is a fine piece for relaxation. 


Charmante, by Frederic Groton 


Mr. Groton lives in Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. You will doubtless recall several of his 
excellent piano pieces which have made their 
way into our magazine, such as his Romance and 
the Hispano-Mexican sketch entitled Mio Carita. 
Here is an unusually pleasing four-hand arrange- 
ment of a tuneful imasurka; the characteristic 
accented second beats should be noted. 

For the middle section the composer takes us 
into the key of C minor. When you stop to 
consider that C minor is the relative, or related, 
minor of E-flat major, and that the latter is the 
dominant of the principal key of the piece, you 
will realize that this is a happy choice. 


Dreaming, by Anna Priscilla Risher 


You will require little educational assistance 
in studying this.short, straightforward composi- 
tion in berceuse style. Play rather slowly, with 
a swaying rhythm which shall emphasize the 
drowsy quality of the piece. The D minor ca- 
dence in measure six adds a distinctive touch; 
it would have occurred only to a composer of 
Miss Risher’s ability to introduce it at this point. 
Here is a real secret that we shall let you “‘in 
on:” a fine string quartet arrangement of this 
number will be available in the near future. The 
viola part in the arrangement will be particularly 
effective. 

(Continued on Page 308) 
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The late President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard said: ‘‘I con- 
sider Music the best mind 
trainer on the list.” 


For Music as an educational force simul- 
taneously develops the three senses— sight, 
hearing and touch—and thus develops perfect 
co-ordination as no other subject can. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


_ and President Eliot had one—possess a distinc- 


tive, refined tone which their sterling integrity 
of construction guards through the years. 
Built for half a century in but one quality—the 
best—under original ownership-management 
they are today used in 600 Conservatories 


and Schools and nearly 80,000 homes. 


Write for catalogue showing our latest styles in 
Grands, Uprights and Players. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from 
our factory as safely and advantageously as if you lived 
nearby. Distance is no obstacle. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 
For catalogue, prices, and information of much value to 
any intending buyer, write now. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


Breathing for Voice Production 
By Luzern Huey 


E MUST either reject or accept 

the statement that the first step 

in voice training is learning to 
breathe correctly. Learning to breathe 
correctly for what? If we say the student 
of voice should at once learn to breathe 
correctly for song, and especially song in 
its more advanced stages, then in the light 
of advanced modern thought we are bound 
to reject it as entirely impractical. 

The old Italian masters, we are told, 
realized fully the importance of correct 
breathing for song, giving years of study 
to it. If the old Italian masters gave years 
of study to this subject, are we to expect 
the student of voice to master it in a few 
lessons or to learn to breathe correctly 
before using the voice in song? 


Breathing Must Go Hand in Hand 
With Phonation 


HATEVER IDEAS one may have 

on breathing for voice production 
no one can deny it is an art that must be 
cultivated and developed hand in hand with 
the development of the voice. 

Now no one would expect breathing in 
its higher or artistic phase to be taken up 
at once by the beginner. Forcing the 
beginner’s attention too much on the act 
of breathing before starting phonation is 
of course a most absurd proceeding. Even 
granting one might gain “perfect” breath 
control through exercises designed for that 
purpose, the breath might be applied in an 
entirely wrong way or through a wrong 
conception as to how the voice should be 
started. 

In treating of the more advanced phase 
of this subject, it is presupposed that one 
has had a practical grounding in the ele- 
ments of tone building as outlined in an 
article in Tue Erupe for August, 1929. 
Even at the present time most students of 
voice are familiar with that peculiar idea 
of the “holding back” of the breath former- 
ly advocated. Its questionable value is 
still in evidence when we listen to some 
misguided singer on the radio, trying to 
send out the breath. to make the tone and 
to hold it back at the same time. “Shaky” 
is the only word that aptly describes this 
singer’s tone in which he is trying to pro- 
duce through the muscular exertion what 
unhampered nature would do in a far more 
satisfactory manner. 

Again, the means adopted by nature to 
conserve the breath without exerting mus- 
cular force is the first thing the tyro in 
tone building tries to do away with. 
Which has reference to the windpipe in its 
relation to the so-called open throat. 


The Windpipe 
[THE ACTION of the windpipe during 


phonation for song has an important 
bearing on breath management, although it 


is seldom mentioned when dealing with 
this subject. The most perfect develop- 
ment of diaphragmatic control would be 
rendered ineffective by interfering with the 
normal or automatic action of the wind- 
pipe. The pupil is generally requested or 
advised to “open the throat’; but this is 
difficult advice to follow, that is, through 
direct action because this part of the vocal 
apparatus should function subconsciously 
or automatically. 

Were the windpipe actually “open” and 
rigid it would make a great differerice in 
the use of the voice. Tone or voice: would 
be impossible without a large quantity of 
air constantly under pressure. Pleasing 
modulation either in speech or song would 
be out of the question. The dynamic 
changes so essential to artistic song would 
be lost. The windpipe, fortunately, is a 
flexible tube, with the power of expan- 
sion and contraction, which greatly assists 
in controlling the application of air to the 
vocal bands. 


The “Open Throat” 


T WILL BE SEEN at once, therefore, 

that nature constructed the windpipe 
in such a way that it automatically assists 
in controlling the breath. For the needs of 
normal speech it allows free. access of 
breath to the voice box. If greater pres- 
sure is needed, as in full-voiced song, the 
windpipe resists just enough to offset or 
balance the pressure exerted by the dia- 
phragm but not enough to prevent the de- 
sired phonatory action. If the windpipe 
were open to the extent that it offered 
no resistance, breath control would be out 
of the question. But all organs seem to 
work in concord. The windpipe and the 
vocal bands, like the diaphragm, automati- 
cally adjust themselves to the amount of 
pressure required. From all of which it 
will be seen that to advise the pupil to “open 
the throat” without other assistance is 
merely useless. 

According to a pupil of Manuel Garcia, 
the old Italian masters favored the open 
throat idea. They also seemed to recog- 
nize the fact that there was one way to 
open it and that was by applying a suffi- 
cient pressure. The reason for the open 
throat idea is quite apparent when the 
“method of procedure” places resonance as 
a primary objective. Resonance depends 
on creating sound-waves that penetrate to 
every cavity or space capable of reflecting 
a tone. This led to a consideration of 
breath pressure because it was thought 
that the sound-waves would not penetrate 
these cavities unless force was applied, 
which is true of the untrained but not of 
the trained or fully developed instrument. 
It was then decided this pressure must 
be sufficient to open the throat, otherwise 
the instrument would not respond in a sat- 
isfactory manner. The raised soft palate 


was also favored because it was supposed 
to improve the tone and, at the same time, 
assist in opening the throat. That gives 
us a fairly comprehensive understanding 
of the origin of the “open throat” idea. 


The Diaphragm 

ITHOUT GOING into technical 

details, which might serve to con- 
fuse rather than to enlighten the pupil, we 
shall endeavor to describe the action of the 
diaphragm during the different modes of 
inhalation. The diaphragm may be said to 
function in four different ways, only one 
of which is correct in breathing for voice 
production, although the one now to be 
described may be considered beneficial as 
an exercise in expanding the upper chest. 

1. When filling the upper chest with 
air, the diaphragm, through contraction, 
moves slightly in and up, but muscular 
control must be exerted in order to hold 
this expansion. The instant another breath 
is taken the diaphragm descends and the 
chest returns to normal. This mode of 
inhalation causes a tension, or sensation of 
tightness in the upper chest and "throat. 

2. The diaphragm may be allowed to 
descend unsupported by the abdominal 
muscles. This action, known as abdominal 
breathing, increases slightly the diameter 
from top to bottom of the cone-shaped 
chest or thorax. However, it not only 
causes the abdomen to protrude, but, as 
there is no lateral costal expansion, it also 
provides no way of controlling or econo- 
mizing the breath, Even now this mode 
of breathing is sometimes used by male 
singers, especially those with low voices. 

3. The diaphragm, through contraction, 
may cause an expansion from side to side 
and also a vertical expansion as from bot- 
tom to top of the thorax or chest cavity, 
without fully enlarging the circumference 
of the thorax at its base; that is, front, 
back and sides, instead of the sides only. 
This has been termed the lateral-costal 
method of breathing, and may be consid- 
ered more adapted to athletic training than 
to voice production. This action is simi- 
lar to No. 1, in that it requires continuous 
muscular exertion, creating more or less 
tension in order to maintain the expan- * 
sion. While this expansion may not be 
lost when inhaling, it makes breathing 
more difficult. It also tends to force the 
air too high into the lungs. In short it 
does not permit the perfect ph needed 
for unforced song. 

4. In this action the diaphragm is not 
contracted as in two of the above ex- 
amples; neither is it allowed to descend 
unsupported as in abdominal breathing. 
On the contrary the diaphragm expands 
by moving slightly outward and down- 
ward but firmly supported by the ab- 
dominal muscles. This expansion of the 
diaphragm not only admits of a greater 


lateral costal expansion (from side 
side) but it increases the base of the 


shaped thorax all around without placinj) 


the pressure too high in the chest—wht 
is of vital importance. In fact this me’ 

of control admits a flexibility of adjust 
ment which adapts it to all voices and 4] 
phases of song. py 


Diaphragmatic Adjustment for Song 
Fr8oM THE FOREGOING it wi |b 
seen that diaphragmatic adjustmer 
is a question of contraction or expa Si 
If the diaphragm is drawn in and 
it jis 
flattens and is drawn slightly down 
forward it is under elastic expansion. — 
superficial understanding of this questi 
might lead one to think that through 
traction a. greater amount of air could 
forced into the lungs. Even if this y 
true it would create unfavorable con 
tions more than offset its advan 
Chief among these would be a contra 
of the muscles in the region of the lar 
which would cause the throat to tit 
quickly. Furthermore the lungs would b 


overcrowded with air which would have 


tendency to contract the air cells. 
turn would result in loss of nerve 4 
proper poise. 

Before giving exercises to develop 
diaphragm let us make certain of 
proper adjustment. A good way of do 
this is to place a belt around the waist | 
above the hips. With the belt in 
(not too tight) insert the fingers of th 
left hand under the belt at the abdor 
Now expand the upper chest. (It will b 
noted that the diaphragm contracts | 
rises to support this action.) Expel 
breath with some force. Now inhale 
moderate breath, without attempting 
contract the diaphragm. Instead, allow 
diaphragm to flatten and move down 
slightly outward. 

If in this movement the diaphragm ex 
some pressure on the belt, accomp 
by a feeling of repose, and at the 
time (from inhaling deeply) cau 
expansion of the entire base of the 
or trunk (front, back and sides), ¢ 
phragmatic adjustment, 2s we underst 
it, is correct. But the most import 
phase of breathing is yet to come, ng m 
nerve breathing. 


Dit 


Nerve Breathing Or Nerve Conth 
NERVE BREATHING depends 4 
marily upon correct anatomical 
diaphragmatic adjustment in balanced 
lation, as representing the perfect 
needed before nerve control can 
effective. After obtaining this balan 
adjustment we have merely established 
foundation of correct breathing for 
higher phases of song. In short, it i 
means to an end not an end in itself. _ 


under forced contraction. If | 
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full-voiced song a greater supply of air or 
breath is needed than these adjustments can 
provide. Muscles govern bones; but 
nerves govern muscles. With anatomical 
and diaphragmatic adjustment established, 
we are no longer dependent on muscular 
action as it relates to diaphragmatic con- 
trol. 

The development of nerve breathing is 
also dependent on the activity of the solar 
plexus which is closely connected with the 
diaphragm. However, if the diaphragm 
is drawn in and up through muscular con- 
traction it interferes with the action of 
the solar plexus, which is not only the 
source of nerve breathing but also the 
source of life. 

The student should be able to discrim- 
inate between diaphragmatic action as 
brought about by muscular control and 
that which results from the development 
of nerve breathing or nerve control. With 
the diaphragm properly adjusted, but not 
fully expanded, quietly draw a deep inhala- 
tion reaching down to the solar plexus, 
and continue the intake of breath until it 
produces the sensation of being drawn up 
through the various plexuses, until it 
reaches the brain, or what is termed the 
medulla oblongata. It will be noted that 
under this action a decided expansion takes 
place not only in the diaphragm but also 
throughout the entire thorax or chest cav- 
ity. This expansion will automatically in- 
crease as the power to draw the breath up- 
ward develops. Stimulating the dia- 
phragm in this manner will be far more 
efficient than any results that may be ob- 
tained through conscious muscular control. 


Exercising the Diaphragm 

Hoe ING the diaphragm as pre- 
paratory to gaining control of the 
breath for song is an important phase of 
advanced development. The pupil is gen- 
erally advised to “pant” with the breath. 
This “panting”? embodies the essential prin- 
ciple; but, used alone, it is only partially 
effective. For panting we would substitute 
“grunting.” This is not an elegant word to 
use, but it accurately describes the correct 
process. We cannot grunt without pro- 
ducing sound of some sort, and sound is 
what we want here. If it can be converted 

into vowel sound, so much the better. 
With the diaphragm properly adjusted 
let us commence with that sound closely 
corresponding to the sound produced by 


“grunting” which is Uh. The focus of the 
tones will be in the nasal cavities. Thus 
it will be seen one is “panting” with the 
breath, forming the basic vowel sounds 
and developing nasal resonance all at the 
same time. In fact, instead of killing 
one bird with one stone we are killing 
three. Starting with Uh, “grunt” each 
vowel two and then four times in 
diaphragm as possible, as, UH, EH, IH, 
A (at), A, EE, OO (wood), OO, OH, AU, 
OU, AH. This phase of study must be 
developed slowly, as it is far from being as 
simple or easy as it looks. This work 
may be first done in a sitting position. 
Later it should be done in a standing posi- 
tion, with due attention given the correct 
pose for song. 


Physical Exercises 


N THIS CONNECTION certain ex- 

ercises will be found helpful in keeping 
the physique in good trim. We will give 
but two or three of the more important. 
They should be practiced daily, before vo- 
cal work begins. 

The first is an old standby, but it is very 
important. 

Ex. 1. Assume the correct pose for song. 
Move each foot outward about six inches, 
or one foot apart. Extend the arms up- 
ward, forward and then downward, at the 
same time bending the body slowly in uni- 
son but without bending the knees, until 
the tips of the fingers touch the toes of 
each foot. 

Ex. 2. Place the tips of the fingers to- 
gether in front of the chest. Raise the 
arms upward, outward, downward and up- 
ward to the starting point, describing a 
nearly perfect circle. When raising the 
arms raise the body on the toes. As the 
arms descend, lower the body on the heels. 
Inhale deeply through the nose as the body 
rises. Exhale through the mouth when 
lowering the body. Repeat as slowly as 
possible ten or twelve times. 

Ex. 3. When mastered the above exer- 
cise may be slightly varied with excellent 
results by bending the torso and head back 
as far as possible when the body rises, 
then returning to normal position as the 
body descends. The trick in this is to 
balance the body on the toes while bend- 
ing backward. In the whole category of 
physical exercise for singers there are none 
more important than these. 


Ghe Singer's Rhythm 


By ALFREDO TRINCHIERI 


Unrortunate.y, the singer has not the 
physical movement of the instrumentalist 
to assist in the development of a feeling for 
rhythm. For this very reason it is neces- 
sary that the vocalist shall give especial at- 
tention to the development of this part 
of his education; for there is no doubting 
that rhythm is the very soul of music. 

Of course, in the end rhythm should be- 
come an inner pulse that will lead the 
singer automatically on. But, this inner 
pulse is fickle and too often flimsy, so that 
in its vagueness it needs much of stimula- 
tion. 

Now one of the very best means of 
strengthening this feeling for the pulse in 


music is to take a good book on sight- 
singing and to do many of these studies, 
often, at the same time, beating the 
time with the right hand. Make the beat 
rather quick and decisive, of course not 
to an exaggerated degree. But the move- 
ments must not go too much in slow, easy 
curves, else the very object for which the 
exercise is done will be lost. 

By continued study of this sort the 
singer will gradually acquire that more 
steady feeling for movement in music, the 
absence of which so often causes him to 
be compared unfavorably with his in- 
strumental colleagues. 


“The best influence I know for taking roystering boys off the sidewalks 
of New York City and out of commercial amusement places of the more 
undesirable kind is the glee club organization. Music when rightly used has 
the noblest appeal through the senses to the spirit without sensualizing the 
spirit. It is refining in its influence on all types of people and all classes. 
Before the advent of the radio and the recent increase in singing Societies 
America was a backward nation musically, But we are now on the up-grade.” 


—Dnr. S. Parks CADMAN. 
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Present-Day Gendencies in (hurch 


OR SEVERAL years past there has 
been a noticeable activity in regard to 
musical matters in churches of nearly 

all the Protestant denominations, in most 
cases with the commendable object of mak- 
ing the musical part of the service more 
dignified and churchly, and, incidentally, 
more attractive. The solo quartet has in 
many cases been superseded by large well- 
trained choruses, or, better still, when the 
finances of the parish permit, has been re- 
tained merely as a convenient and valuable 
adjunct to the latter. Vested choirs are no 
longer peculiar to the Episcopal church, 
nor are sung processionals and recession- 
als, while many churches have adopted 
some sort of liturgy, either borrowed or 
original. Unfortunately, however, the 
plan of worship is often subject to frequent 
and erratic alterations at the whim of the 
music-committee or the minister. 

While a church-musician of the Episco- 
pal persuasion cannot but feel the delicate 
flattery implied by a wholesale imitation 
of the musical manners and customs of his 
church, nevertheless, if he is well-in- 
formed, he cannot help feeling chagrined 
to realize that several of the usages most 
widely imitated are precisely those which 
are far from being commendable, being 
corruptions which have crept in through 
ignorance or other causes and which con- 
scientious- Episcopal church-musicians are 
endeavoring to rectify. 

Take, for instance the habitual singing 
of Amen at the close of every hymn. This 
is proper only when the words are in the 
form of a direct prayer, as in the hymns 
Rock of Ages or Jesus, Lover of my Soul. 
Those on the other hand which embody 
merely a certain narrative or a sentiment, no 
matter how earnest, such as Jesus Christ is 
Risen Today or I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord, 
should not end with an Amen. True, a 
very large proportion of our hymns be- 
long to the first-named class, but that is 
no reason for extending the usage to oth- 
ers where it is inappropriate. Amen means 
so let it be. It does not mean here endeth 
this hymn, 


Marching Processional and Recessional 


MORE serious perversion than this 

is the matter of a processional or 
recessional sung marching, and in this the 
American Episcopal parishes are more to 
blame than those of other denominations 
who blindly imitate them. There is a pop- 
ular but erroneous impression that this has 
the warrant of long ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and was taken over from the Church 
of England. Neither of these statements 
are. true, though, like most wide-spread 


By Epwin Hatt Pierce 


errors, each has a certain slender founda- 
tion in fact. In the Church of England, 
sung processionals often take place at 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday, but 
the procession begins at the chancel, not 
outside, and ends later at the same place, 
after passing through all the aisles of the 
church. 

I have been told by some elderly people, 
though I am unable to verify the state- 
ment that the origin of our American 
marching-processional was at old Trinity 
Church, New York, about 1865, on the 
occasion of the visit of the then Prince of 
Wales (afterward King Edward VII), 
who attended a service there on Easter 
Sunday. There were numerous visitors in 
the church from various parts of the 
country, and they went home and _ told 


about the processional with great enthusi- 


asm, believing it to be the regular custom 
of that famous parish. After that it 
spread like a weed. 

Were the custom good in itself, its lack 
of historical background would be an un- 
important matter, but there are many seri- 
ous objections to it, both from a practical 
and a liturgical point of view. First, it is 
an exceedingly difficult thing to manage 
well, especially the first verse of the pro- 
cessional hymn and the last verse of the 
recessional, which are apt to be more or 
less uncertain. In some church buildings, 
architectural and acoustical conditions 
make it almost impossible to obtain per- 
fect synchronization between the organist 
and the singers who remain in a state of 
overwrought nerves until this part of the 
program is finished. 

Second, in order to secure anything 
like good performance, the hymn-tune used 
must approximate to the character of a 
march and be not only well-rehearsed, but 
so familiar by long use and practice as to 
have actually become hackneyed. Now 
there is no scarcity of good “marching” 
hymn-tunes. But they are not to be found 
for all occasions of the Church Year. 
Either one must frequently use an inap- 
propriate hymn or run the risk of the pro- 
cession being out of step. : 

Third, where marching is the custom, 
there will always be a number of people 
who wish to emphasize the matter of mili- 
tary precision of movement—a thing en- 
tirely out of keeping with the character of 
a church service. 

Fourth, in some cases where it is known 
that the church service is to be somewhat 
long, or, if not long, of a specially solemn 
character, it is an excellent thing to be 
able to omit the usual “first hymn” alto- 
gether. This can be easily done only if 
it is not required for marching purposes. 


High Church and Low Church Usage 


URIOUSLY enough, in the present 
writer’s youth, the marching proces- 
sional was regarded rather as a sign of 
High Church tendencies, while Low 
Church parishes seldom had it. Today the 
position is reversed. Most Low Church 
parishes have it, but the High Church par- 
ishes have one by one abandoned it. For 
instance, at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, and 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, the 
choir simply walks in, in an orderly body, 
but with no attempt at military march-step, 
while the organist plays the opening volun- 
tary and walks out again in the same 
manner after the close of the last hymn, 
while the organist plays the postlude. 
The character of music chosen for 
church uses is a subject of much interest. 
In earlier centuries there was a certain 
group of technical qualifications by which 
music could be defined as being in ecclesi- 
astical style or as not being in ecclesiasti- 
cal style, depending technically on the use 
or avoidance of certain sorts of chords 
and rhythms. Even in the present day 
there are some excellent church-composers 
who hold very close to these ancient rules 
—for instance, Healey Willan in his “Six 
Motets’”—but we ought to admit that the 
boundaries of what may still be called gen- 
uine sacred music have been very much en- 
larged, so that we must seek a new and less 
purely technical definition. I quote one 
suggested by. Mr. Frederick Johnson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Church of 
the Advent, Boston. 


Church Music Not Always Churchly 


“Que being previously unac- 
quainted with a piece you heard it 
used as incidental music before and during 
some scene in a drama or a movie. Would 
it suggest a ‘church scene’? Yes? Then it 
is good church music. No? Then itis not.” 
Some composers maintain, however, that 
“church music” does not always pass this 
test. For instance, I doubt very much 
whether Gounod himself would have con- 
sidered it good stage-management to use 
the Sanctus from his “Messe a Sainte 
Cécile” to accompany a “church scene” in 
the theater. It is good music, but it is not 
sacred music, properly speaking. It is as 
if the priest should take waitz-steps be- 
fore the altar. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
a good number of really excellent com- 
posers of church music here in America, 
it is a lamentable fact that at least ninety 
per cent of all the anthems put on the 
market here are both trivial and unworthy. 
This is true not only of the music, but also 
(except in the case of the Episcopal church 


T¥(usic 


which is limited by certain wise rub 

of the words which are often mere se 
mental doggerel, not even theologic 
sound, : 

Certain firms succeed in foisting 
unworthy compositions wholesale on choit 
throughout the whole country, furnishi 
them at a low price for yearly subserip 
tion, like a magazine. Their great “tf 
ing point” is the providing of a new a 
them for every service during the whol 
year. In a conversation with one of t 
members of such a firm, the writer ¢ 
this article gave as his opinion that 
anthem which was worth hearing 
once was not worth hearing at al 
tainly not worth the trouble of rehea 
The member of the firm pointed out 1 
now and then a really good anthem 
published, either new or an off-royalty 
print of an old stand-by. 

This gives the edition some excuse 
being, but it is a poor equivalent for 
constant corruption of taste at | 
brought about by the over-supply 
“blah” offered to a long-suffering pul 


The Dry-as-Dusts 
HOIRMASTERS of the 

Protestant denominations now 
coming conscious of the need of anthe 
of a more churchly character natur, 
turn to usage of Episcopal choirs a 
model. But here again there is need 1 
they exercise an intelligent discrimina 
and not blindly pick up that which ot 
are getting ready to throw away. — 
English Cathedral school of church m 
during the past century, especially du 
a period roughly coinciding with the r 
of Queen Victoria (hence we shall al 
to it conveniently as the “Victor 
school), though it avoids the faults 
triviality and worldliness, is by no me 
to be held as an ideal. Its composers ¥ 
well-educated musicians, it is true, 
wrote correct harmony and fairly g 
counterpoint, but (with a few exceptic 
were totally destitute of any- real mus 
genius and seemed to labor often uw 
certain mental inhibitions which n 
their work dry, wooden and lifeless. 
This fact is especially noticeable 
works of some considerable length, s 
as anthem settings of the “Te Det 
The majority of these settings are | 
unmelodious and totally uninterestir 
few are trivial, a few suffer from 
desperate attempts to be dramatic. Ne 
all the best of them show inspira’ 
the beginning and at points throug 
but contain passages which are woo 
perfunctory and dead. The settings o! 
“Te Deum” which one would willi 
recommend for use narrow down to | 
half-dozen, The same remark applie 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1931 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 


while (b) 


anthems are easier ones. 


Date MORNING SERVICE | EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: A Summer Fantasie. ...Stebbins Organ: Moon Magic ....... Cummings 
Piano: Andante Piano: Song of the Shepherd. .Spindler 
g 
Mendelssohn-Leschetizky 
Ss ANTHEMS 
E ANTHEMS (a) Thy Will be Done........ Ruebush 
Vv (a) Souls of the Righteous....... Noble (b) Tarry with Me, O My Saviour 
E (b) On Our Way Rejoicing.....Stults Marks 
N OFFERTORY : OFFERTORY 
T Lord Jesus, in ane eee pak a ross Search Me, O God.......... Neidlinger 
H Pe (Duet) 
POSTLUDE 
Organi Bouter oeicwaeceer Bach-Harris POSTLUDE 
Piano: Allegretto (7th Symphony) Organ: Marche Mélodique....... Diggle 
Beethoven Piano: ©) Sanctissimia® 2 0.1... <1 Thomas 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Oygan? At "Sunrise ~sh.gee en eee Diggle Organ: Adagio from the ‘Moonlight 
Piano: To a Wood Violet...... Felton OMAR, “hata an yeas Beethoven 
F Piano: Cradle Song 
oO ANTHEMS a Hans Wagner-Schonkirch 
n (a) Lord, Throughout this Day. Barrell ANTHEMS 
(b) O Lord, Most Mighty...... Wooler (ai Lead: Us hOmnathc ae eee Sit 
i} (b) I Lay My Sins on Jesus. ...Speaks 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
Dear to the Heart of God... Vanderpool } T L : 
N (Tenor Sty) am Trusting, Lord, in Thee. .Ambrose 
T (Soprano solo) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: March for a Church Festival Organ: Grand Chorus in A Minor 
Dicks Cummings 
Piano: Days of Sunshine...... Kronke Piano: Candle Glow............. Rolfe 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
MU Organ: March in Ge.) teenie Becker Organ: Berceuse in A........ Delbruck 
WwW Piano: In Hardangerfjord...Torjussen Piano: Album Leaf. .Meyer-Olbersleben 
E ANTS ANTHEMS 
(a) I do not Ask, O Lord...... Spross 
4h (b) There’s a Friend in the Home (a) Vesper Bells (Kamennoi-Ostrow), 
RTAV ENG Rubinstein-Hanna 
Y (By Near thes Shore.pnicskeueoe Havens 
a OFFERTORY 
F Merove the ssord’. «ce cueneepes eiste mtd Spross OFFERTORY 
I (Duet) Master, I Would Follow Thee. . Ambrose 
R (Baritone solo) 
POSTLUDE 
> Organ: Souvenir Janene mantels ta Diggle POSTLUDE 
Piano: Canzonetta ..Meyer-Olbersleben Organ? “Adoration “025.0. nose Cummings 
Piano: Capriccio ...,Meyer-Olbersleben 
PRELUDE eo. or iee pee owen 
7 Organ: Offertoire in F\......-.... Read March of the Noble....:........ Keats 
Ww Piano: Ave Maria ..... Schubert-Heller (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accept) 
E ANTHEMS 
N (a) Come, Ye Blessed of My Father, I ANTHEMS 
7 MacFadyen (a) In Humble Faith.......... Garrett 
Y (b) Be Glad, O Ye Righteous (b) Suffer Little Children... .. Cranmer 
Woodward 
= OFFER 
E OFFERTORY Cradle Song. cect a ee Rettin 
I Master, Let Me Walk with Thee (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accept. oe 
G Ambrose 
(Alto solo) 
H POSTLUDE 
7 POSTLUDE Organ: Festival See 
H Organ: March in’ Cocina. Cummings W. Armstrong 
30 . r 1 ene. 25 . 
Piano: Marching to Peace Piano: Moonlight in mie Birch Wood 
(fourtands)” 2 .</dy. assaniaaere Roeckel Ruth Frank 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


i 


for examination upon request. 
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Q. What is your opinion of the enclosed 
specification of a_three-manual organ, of 
which Choir and Great are in one compart- 
ment, the Swell in another, and the Echo far 
back on the balcony? To the right of the 
keyboards are two buttons for each manual, 
“Unison off and on.” These work all right. 
On the left side are similar buttons marked 
Pedal to Swell and so forth. These do not 
produce any effect whatever. Shall I write 
to the builder of the organ, or can you tell 
me what might be the cause? 

In my church work I have always been 
accustomed to making as little show as pos- 
sible, considering the securing of a spiritual 
atmosphere as being of more value. The or- 
gan in the church where I am playing ex- 
tends so far into the auditorium that I am 
only about five feet away from the nearest 
person. Sitting up rather high, I feel like 
a theater organist. If I were screened in 
some way I would be placed in nearer con- 
tact with my choir of forty voices, who are 
further from me than the congregation. I 
have proposed to the Church Board the se- 
curing of a sereen which would harmonize 
with the grill-work of the organ chambers. 
My choir work has been mostly a cappella, 
and you will understand that I would feel 
more “the musician” if I did not-+feel people 
looking at me during my directing. In a tour 
of Denmark last summer with my college 
choir we sang iy some cathedrals which were 
up to 800 years old and seated up to two 
thousand people. Never did a person in the 
audience see anything which in such an os- 
tensible way would detract from the real 
church atmosphere. In most cases you can- 
not see even the choir. May I have your 
opinion in this matter which is going to 
mean so much to me?—W. B. N. 

The specification impresses us as be- 
ing quite good, although no mention is made 
as to what stops are unified, excepting the 
listing together of the Swell Bourdon, Piccolo 
and Nazard, which we presume indicates uni- 
fication. Since we do not know exact con- 
ditions we cannot pass on the effectiveness 
of the location of the Hecho Organ, Unless 
this department is well isolated it may not 
be effective as an “Echo” organ to those in 
the baleony. The buttons marked Pedal to 
Swell and so forth are probably pistons to 
connect Pedal combinations to Swell com- 
binations and so forth. For instance, Swell 
piston No. 1 will act also on Pedal combina- 
tion No. 1 when the button you mention is 
set ‘“on.’”’ You might try the buttons with 
this in view, and if they are still inactive 
communicate with the builder of the organ. 
Your ideas as to being screened and so forth 
ought certainly aid in the securing of a 
ehurchly atmosphere and are to be com- 
mended. 


Q. I am greatly interested in the pipe 
organ and wish to attend a school where I 
can obtain the best training. Will you sug- 
gest some such school, located, if possible, in 
New England? Is change in weather inclined 
to affect une bete ect pitch of the Vor Humana 
stop ?—C, 


A. You might communicate with the fol- 
lowing schools in reference to your organ 
studies : 

New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

S. Dunstan College of Sacred Music, 84 
Benefit Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Guilmant Organ School, 12 West 12th 
Street, New York, New York. 

School of Sacred Musie, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York. 

The pitch of organ pipes is affected by 
changes in temperature, but according to 
William H. Barnes in “The Contemporary 
American Organ,” in the case of reed stops with 
short resonators such as Vox Humana, the re- 
sonator does not have as strong an influence 
on the pitch. The reed tongue itself is very 
little affected by changes of temperature. 
These pipes tend to remain at a more constant 
pitch than the other pipes in the organ, In- 
stead of the Vox Humana being out of tune 
it has remained at the pitch at which it was 
tuned, and the rest of the organ has either 
sharpened or flattened from this pitch if 
there has been a considerable change of 
temperature (colder or warmer from that 
at which the organ was originally tuned). 
As a practical matter, however, it is much 
easier to tune the Vox Humana to the organ 
than to tune the rest of the organ to it. 

In the November Brupn, the first ques- 
tion cites an example purporting to repre- 
sent part of the Sequence of the Requiem 
Mass (Gregorian). From the type of nota- 
tion it is obvious that your questioner is 
using an old hymnal based on an incorrect 
version. I would suggest that P. EB. W. pro- 
cure an up-to-date correct edition. Montani’s 
“St. Gregory’s Hymnal,’ some of Fisher's 
latest editions or Desclees (Belgium) or Cath- 
olic Hducation Press Fb Shige stat would be 
reliable and authentic helps.—N H. 

A. We are publishing this information for 
che bene of our inquirer and thank N. B. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By HENRY S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
Dean of the Pennsylvania Chepter of the A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ET' UDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
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Q. I should appreciate very much 
opinion on the following: I have a cho 
boys and girls, about thirty voices. 
this choir sings in unison, such as in | 
or Requiem, after a few lines they fla 
considerably, a quarter tone or more. 
in your opinion, is the cause and 
would you suggest as the remedy? After : 
ing a time they seem to keep the pitch b 
The singing, of course, takes place 
morning as is customary in Catholic chure 


A. Flat singing may be due to 
causes, and the remedy would vary 
ingly. Since after singing a time they 
to keep their pitch better, the flattening 
be due to need of vocal “warming up.” 
might be remedied by giving them some } : 
exercises before they go into the eh 
Other causes might include forced chest | 
low temperature, bad ventilation, t 
or inattentiveness, singing when the | 
breaking and a bad ear for music. We 


suggest your studying “Voice Culture 
Children” by James Bates—especially 
five. Some exercises will also be found i 
April, 1929, number of THE ETupE, 
Q. Our question concerns the follo 
ewtract: 


from Cantabile by Loret, found in “Mas 
Pieces” for the Organ” edited by Willia 
Carl, E 
First, what does G. O. indicate in the 
ond, fourth (and later) measures? At 0 
points in the piece Gt. is used for the @ 


organ, and we can think of nothing 
which is logical. : 
Second, where G. O. occurs, are both h 


on the same manual, and, if they are, 1 
should be done about the F sharp an 
sharp which are shown for left and 1 
hands at the same time?—M., M. J. K. 
A. In this instance G. O. undout 
means Great organ and the difference 
tation is caused by an oversight in p 
according to the French edition—G. O 
ing “Grand Orgue’”’ to which our Grea 
is equivalent. Both hands are pie 
Great organ, and in the ease of the FP § 
it can be played by left hand only, as 
hand will retain the note. In the case 0 
E sharp (fourth measure) we shoul 
the note with the left hand and raise 
time to repeat it with the right han 
giving the moving note the “right of w 
Q. I would appreciate your explain 
difference in Sees in the following | 
stops: Bourdon, 16’, Open Diapason 16’, 
lich Gedeckt te Feud Violoncello, 8'—1 
A. Bourdon: Audsley describes its 
teristic tone as a somewhat dull ¢ 
quality, which is well expressed by the 
Germay synonyms, Brummbass and 
brummer (from brummen—to hum or dr 
The same authority states, ‘the tones 0 
Bourdon vary almost as greatl as its 
Those usually made by English organ | 
ers have mouths seldom over half their 
in height and often less than on 
Blown by wind of moderate pressure 
stops yield tones in which the twelfth 
harmonic of a stopped pipe is more 
prominent in combination with a son 
dull prime tone.” (An acute ear so! 
recognizes the seventeenth in a Bourd 
The Bourdon usually consists of wood, 
pipes and should be included in the flu e 
ily of tone. q 
Open Diapason 16'—This tone is p 
from open pipes and is a rather he 
ervading quality. Being an open p 
harmonic series is different from they 
stopped pipe. The 16’ Open Diapasun 
be considered the foundation stop ¢ 
Pedal organ. 
Lieblich _G@edeckt—In general 
similar to Bourbon pipe, the distineti 
in the scale, proportions of mouth an 
ment in voicing. Audsley states “t 
of the properly made and artistical 
Lieblich Gedeckt is very beautiful, be 
singularly pure organ flute quality a 
free from its first upper partial tone.” 
erally speaking the Lieblich Gedeckt ha 
effect of a soft Bourdon and should @ 
included in the flute tone family. 
Violoncello—A stop of more or less | 
tive quality of the instrument from ake 
derives its name, the orchestral Violone 
stringed instrument. 
We would suggest your visiting an 
containing these stops and hearing 
ous tone qualities. 
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(Continued from page 247) 


McWhood of Dartmouth College, Pro- 
or Daniel Gregory Mason of Columbia 
versity, Dean Wm. C. Mayfarth of 
verse College, Dean Earl V. Moore of 
University of Michigan, Professor 
1. Lyon Phelps of Yale, Dean David 
nley Smith of Yale, Dean D. W. 
irthout of the University of Kansas, 
A. O. Thomas (president of the World 
ication Conference), and Mr. C. M. 
Maine (secretary of the National Bu- 
1 for the Advancement of Music). 
he British Executive Committee has 
organized a similar council, contain- 
the names of Sir Hugh Allen, Rev. C. 
Beresford, Dr. Walter Carroll, E. T. 
ies, Professor E. J. Dent, Robert J. 
bes, Hubert J. Foss, Charles G. Hicks, 
fessor C. H. Kitson, G. E. Linfoot, Dr. 
DeLloyd, Sir Alexander McKenzie, 
Mayer, Dr. J. B. McEwen, Robert 
i, The Rt. Rev. T. B. Strong, Lord 
of Oxford, Ernest Read, Sir Lan- 
Ronald, Stanley Roper, Geoffrey 
w, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Sir Richard 
ty, Professor Donald Francis Tovey, 
fessor W. G. Whittaker, and Mr. 
bert Wiseman, 


Plans for the Coming Meeting 
HE Anglo-American Conference was 
established in order to furnish a con- 
ing link between musicians and music 
ators of different nationalities, for 
> mutual information and professional 
arment. Although the title indicates 
initiating of the movement largely in 
two English speaking countries, it has 
n the beginning been the objective to 
iden the scope of the organization so 
> include many other nationalities. At 
first meeting there was present an 
ial delegation of German music edu- 
rs, and the outstanding musical or- 
zations of some ten other nations have 
| invited to participate in the confer- 
! which is to be held this coming 
mer, 


_ PROGRAM FOR APRIL 
0, Four Hands 

Ae April (3)....... Mathilde Bilbro 

ildren’s Song 

An April Shower..C. C. Crammond 
h easy little song which may be 
ured as an “Umbrella Procession- 
_ The tinier the tots and the larger 
umbrellas carried, the more effec- 


the number.) 
ano. (Ist and 2nd Grades) 
Bieeot Spring ........ Daniel Rowe 


350 SSeS C. Gurlitt 
0220 G, L. Spaulding 
00 W. A. Johnson 
al Reading 


ril Morning ....... Frank H. Grey 
DE ae J. F. Zimmermann 
_ Six Hands 
oreske (214)... 
(4th Grade) 
MNES i... eek es Leo Oehmler 


.Anton Dvorak 


eranches (3)..Jean B. Faure 
a H. Engelmann. 
olos (Secular) 


It is anticipated that at least one thou- 
sand musicians will attend the meeting 
this year. Dr. John Erskine, president of 
the Juilliard School of Music, is acting 
as the American president and Sir Henry 
Hadow continues in his position as British 
president. The American Executive Com- 
mittee, acting under the chairmanship of 
Paul J. Weaver, the Professor of Music 
at Cornell University, includes Mrs. E. J. 
Ottaway as president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Dr. Howard 
Hanson as president of the Music 
Teachers National Association, Russell V. 
Morgan as president of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, and the fol- 
lowing members at large: Dr. Frances 
E. Clark of Camden, New Jersey; Frank- 
lin Dunham of New York City; William 
Arms Fisher of Boston; and Miss Ma- 
belle Glenn of Kansas City. This com- 
mittee is in charge of the organization of 
the American contingent for the meeting; 
and a similar committee is functioning in 
Canada under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ernest C. MacMillen of the Toronto Con- 
servatory, with Capt. J. S. Atkinson, of 
the Canadian Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, acting as secretary. The 
British committee functions under the 
chairmanship of Percy A. Scholes of 
Montreux, Switzerland, with W. H. Ker- 
ridge, secretary of the British Music So- 
ciety, acting as secretary. Mr. Scholes 
also acts as general secretary of the en- 
tire conference. 

In planning the program for the week 
the committees have attempted to pro- 
vide opportunities for all types of musi- 
cians and music teachers Certain sub- 
jects of general interest will be discussed 
at sessions which the whole body of the 
conference will attend. Other subjects of 
a more specialized nature will be discussed 
in the sectional meetings. four of which 
are provided for each day and several 
others of which are included on the 


(Continued on page 293) 


‘i Plusic of the Donths 
(Continued from page 244) 


b-April Weather (4)...Edmund Severn 
CApril (4) e202. e. A. Goring Thomas 
d-Come to the Woods This April 
Morn (3)..A. F. Tate 
10. Violin and Piano - 
Easter Chimes (2).. 
11. Vocal Solos (Sacred) 
a-He Is Risen (3) ....:.Paul Ambrose 
b-Hail Glorious Morning, Violin 
Obbligato (3)..Adam Geibel 
c-Easter Eve, Violin Obbligato (3) 
Charles Gounod 
12. Two Violins and Piano 
An April Morning....... P. Lacome 
13. Vocal Duets and Mixed Voices. 
a-Easter Morn, Soprano and Alto 
O. M. Schoebel 
b-Christ Victorious, Alto and Tenor 
J. E. Roberts 
c-Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
(Anthem) ..G. N. Rockwell 
d-Lo, The Winter Is Past (Chorus) 
P. W. Orem 


.M. Greenwald 


14. Violin, Flute and Piano 
‘EhelsPalmsiasos cases Jean B. Faure 
15. a-Easter Cantata 
The Dawn (Junior Choir) 
William Baines 
Time of Production—20 Minutes. 
b-King of Glory (Adult Choir) 
R. S. Morrison 
Time of Production—40 Minutes 


WHEREVER YOU 
LOOK THERE IS 
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BEAUTY ° JOY: HAPP| NESS 


If you are looking for peace, joy 
and contentment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuvenation and 
intellectual improvement, cease 
further search, for Switzerland is 
waiting to graciously offer you 
these comforts. 


TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 


SUMMY’S 


We shall be glad to send you illus- 
trated literature on the following 
most delightful routes and places: 

Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Grisons, St. Moritz, Simplon, 
Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Beatenberg, 


Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne-Ouchy, Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet “Et” 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
415 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CORNER 


ANY teachers of piano have discovered the value 
of the educational principles embodied in the series 
of piano pieces known as Keys to the King’s 

Castle by John Mokrejs (King’s Castle meaning musical 


understanding. ) 


Mr. Mokrejs claims for this work the original POINT 
SYSTEM for piano beginners. 


The manner in which attention is 
called to the “Points” will appeal to 
any progressive teacher. It makes 
the instruction of chord formations 
more lucid and the pieces used as 
illustrations are so interestingly and 
so cleverly done that it makes the 
study of the “Points” not only fas- 
cinatingly interesting but highly in- 
structive. Furthermore, it induces 
the pupil to apply the same study 
for “Points” to every piece of music 
set’ before him. 


Keys to the King’s Castle pro- 
vides material as first lessons in 
music analysis, keyboard harmony 
and first principles of music con- 
struction generally. We consider 
Keys to the King’s Castle one of 
the most important instructive series 
in our catalogue. It is not a series 
that adapts itself for use comparable 
with an instruction book or a set 
of studies, but should be used in 
conjunction with them. So used, 
they will result in making clear the 
musical construction of everything 
studied. 


Keys to the King’s Castle is published in three books: 


Book I, Major. 


Book II, Embellishments. 
PRICE OF EACH BOOK 60c. 


Book III, Minor. 
Willingly sent on approval 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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CORRESPONDENT writes, “Can 
A you give me a remedy for nervous- 
when playing the violin in 

public? I think my trouble is nervousness, 
as at times 1 have an uncontrollable tremor 
in the left 
sionally in the right arm. Such times are 
particularly formal for I 
have no such trouble in my usual playing. 
If you can suggest something for this it 


ness 


forearm and wrist and occa- 


on occasions, 


will be greatly appreciated.” 
D, M. C. 
Well, D. M. C, you have put your finger 
on one of the most: distressing difficulties 


in the way of a good performance in 
public. Musical “stage fright,” “buck 
fever,” nervousness, tremor, or whatever 


to call a partial collapse of 
the nervous system when playing the violin 
in public, is one of the biggest lions in the 
path of the violinist or cellist. 

The player of any musical instrument 
or the singer is liable to the horrors of 


one chooses 


stage fright, but it is peculiarly distressing 
in the case of the player of a bowed instru- 
ment. The left arm and hand is some- 
times attacked by tremor, but it is usually 
the bow arm which is affected. For the 
production of a fine, sonorous, singing tone 
on the violin or cello, it is necessary for 
the bow arm to be perfectly steady. The 
least tremor of the arm is at once reflected 
in the tone which becomes wabbly, sickly, 
wavering and unsteady. 


A Common Misfortune 
LMOST every public performer, no 
matter what the nature of his per- 

formance, suffers from nervousness when 
he first begins to play in public and oc- 
casionally thereafter. Some never do get 
over such nervousness and have to give up 


(Eprror’s Note—There has been much 
discussion in regard to a late start in violin 
playing. In the following article, a farmer, 
living in the wilds of North Dakota, who 
started at the age of forty, has jotted down 
his exact experience in trying to learn the 
violin without a teacher in the long winter 
nights. There are thousands of people of 
every age, scattered all over our country, 
on desert, mountain and plain, who are 
trying to work out the same problem. The 
lure of the violin is strong in the human 
race everywhere, and the pleasure which 
people, living, often hundreds of miles from 
the advantages of musical instruction and 
the concert platform, derive from their vio- 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Musician’s Stage Fright’ 


Part I 


public appearances; but this is very rare. 
Most people, if they persevere, succeed in 
overcoming it. 

Once in a while we come across a for- 
tunate individual who seems entirely free 
from this trouble. Some do even better in 
public than in the quiet of the practice 
The excitement of playing for an 
audience seems to inspire them, to urge 
them to heights of expression never other- 
wise attained. 

Public speakers, even those of renown, 
often suffer more or less from stage fright. 
A famous lyceum lecturer and orator once 
said, “Just before the time for me to go 
on for my speech, I suffer agonies from 
stage fright. I pace the floor, back-stage, 
pale with fear and nervousness, vowing 
that I will never again subject myself to 
such torture. I have delivered hundreds of 
and one would think that the 
stage fright would have worn off by this 
time. But it does not. After I am actu- 
ally on the stage and have spoken-a dozen 
words, presto! the nervousness vanishes, 
and I am as bold as a lion. I have not the 
slightest fear—until next time.” 

A good-sized volume could be written 
about the experiences of musicians, orators, 
actors and other public performers who 
have struggled against stage fright. Ama- 
teurs and musical students have the idea 
that professionals never know fear before 
an audience. This is a great mistake. 
Many famous musicians suffer from nerv- 
ousness either occasionally—say, on some 
great occasion—or habitually, while doing 
solo work. They may be “cool as cucum- 
bers” playing in Hickyille but horribly 
nervous when playing a great concerto 
with orchestra for a critical audience in 
New York. Some are calm when doing 


room. 


addresses 


Violin Study 


orchestral ensemble work, no matter what 
the occasion, but simply go to pieces when 
doing solo work. 


The Terrors of Solo Playing 


ONCE knew a noted violinist, a really 
splendid artist, 
masterly fashion most of the great concer- 
tos and the principal solo works in the 


repertoire of the violin but could not do~ 


it before an audience, because the audi- 
ence “got on his nerves.’ He was the 
first violin of a string quartet and in this 
capacity appeared before great audiences 
without a trace of nervousness. If he had 
been able to do solo public playing it would 
have meant the addition of thousands of 
dollars a years to his income, but he never 
succeeded in overcoming the difficulty. 
Very few violinists or other artists have 
not some time during their careers suffered 
a complete or at least a partial break- 
down when playing in public. Most of 
them have overcome the trouble by con- 
stant playing before the public, the nerv- 
ousness gradually wearing off. A very 
few never do overcome it, and have to give 
up solo work, confining their public ap- 
pearances to orchestral or ensemble work. 


Von Bulow’s Struggle Against Stage 
Fright 

REAT MUSICIANS are often tem- 

peramental and subject to nervous- 
ness and fits of depression. Walter Dam- 
rosch, famous orchestral director, in his re- 
cent interesting work, “My Musical Life,” 
relates a striking incident of the kind in the 
career of Hans von Biilow, famous pianist 
and orchestral director. “Weak and ill 
though he (von Bilow) was after the sum- 


in the Wilds 


By Verne Kine 


lins is often much greater than those who 
live in the music centers and have every 
advantage. ) “ 

The subject of a mature person learn- 
ing to play the violin has been discussed 
frequently in the Erupr. Perhaps the 
efforts of one who is trying to learn under 
many handicaps will be of interest. I am 
a farmer. In the spring, summer and 
autumn we have little time for recreation, 
but in the winter we have long winter 
nights, and formerly my only recreation 
was reading. Much of the literature I de- 
youred was, I must confess, very light. 
Four years ago I decided to try to learn 
some musical instrument and chose the 


violin, I suppose because ‘it was the cheapest 
instrument I could buy. Besides my wife 
played the piano up to the fifth grade, and 
I thought the violin would go well with 
the piano. 

I was then forty years old and had no 
technical knowledge of music whatever. 
I had played chords on a guitar whena boy, 
but did not know one note from the other. I 
started to learn the violin by trying to play 
tunes, mostly popular. At the end of two 
years I could play a few slow pieces, but 
just stuck there and could make no im- 
provement. I was very much disgusted, but 
also very stubborn and resolved to keep 
trying. No teacher was available. I 


who could play ino 


mer’s arduous work, he had pro 

University of Margurg to give then 
of his famous Beethoven piano re 
and, as his friend Steyl, the music 


lisher, and I were worried about his: 


dition, we decided to accompany hin 
look after him. ‘ 
“The arrangements for the cot 
which were to be held in the afterno 
the aula of the venerable university 
in the hands of the professor of 
typical absent-minded old gentleman 
seemed overcome with the honor of 
ing a visit from the great Von Biloy 
who also was nervously afraid of 
brusque littlke man. I was worrt 
the whole affair. Bilow had bee 
weak all morning, and Steyl and I w 
him to cancel the recital, but he wou 
hear of it and bravely went on the 
to begin his program, 
“Unfortunately, owing to the st 
heat, the windows of the aula were 
open, and during the music the cries 
children playing below, the rumbli 
carts over the rough pavements 
mediaeval streets came up in co 
clangor. 5 
“Bilow began, faltered, began a 
stopped—ran from the stage and 
to begin again. But it was no use. 
noise continued, and the recital had 
called of, and, after a nervous cris 
companied by great weeping, we go 
back to the hotel and to bed, Bulo 
while heaping curses on the little 
on whom he blamed everything, the 
ing sunlight, the cries of the playin 
dren and the noise of the carts. 
cital fer the following day was, of | 
cancelled, and we arranged everythi 
taking Biilow back to Frankfort.” 


(Continued in May Etude) 


stopped trying to play tunes and 1 
to give myself the most rigid t 
training that my time, age and 
knowledge would permit. I pu 
“Tow to Prepare for Kreutzer” b: 
and “Practical Violin Study,” Dy 
Hahn along with first book of Kay: 
scale studies. At first I could not pl: 
notes with one bow and my fingeri 
identical on all four strings in first 
that is, I fingered low B on the 
about the same distance from 
C on the A string. I had n 
fourth finger and could hardly us 
First I learned to play the sca 
gently, using the fourth finger aly 


IN oh 2 


4 
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of the open string, going no farther, good enough sense of pitch to sing can 
yer, than seven major keys. I soon achieve a fair technic on the violin by hard ARTISTS — TRY THIS SAVE YOUR BRIDGE 
able to play two octaves in one bow work and concentrated practice. I do not SIMPLE—EFFECTIVE “KLEARTONE” NEVER CUTS IT 
o use the fourth finger. Although the mean that the late-starter can become a 


5 5 : Never before advertised—Thousands in use 
er Etudes are considered quite ele- professional. However, not one person in 


The bridge is the principal channel by 


ary, 1 found them exceedingly hard. a thousand who takes up music after which vibrations of the strings pass to 
ih I practiced on the fourth etude three twenty does so for anything but pleasure. the belly by way of the base bar and to 
h I ld ¥ ih 1 . M ° : the back by way of the sound post. 
s I could not even then play it prop- y ear is not what it should be, and I “All silk protectors are tone deadeners”” 
Now I have completed the first book never could have played by ear, that is, and do not protect cutting. 
ayser but am far from being satisfied such fiddling tunes as Devil’s Dream, SS eee 
my playing of it and mean to return Fisher’s Hornpipe and so forth. Of course Illustration of FAMOUS “D” BAR 
later. I stuck to this rigid system for I can play Home Sweet Home, Annie E.0.DENNIS PATENTEE Many valuable violins haye been He 
i = ‘ WA, 7 stored. The proper installation of this 
ir ; of course very little time was spent Laurie, the Stephen Foster melodies and bar by us, along with regraduating and 
le violin in the summer months. other similar ones. t ; adjustment will give you a fully balanced 
) me the results of this period of in- | My chief trouble, at present, is a harsh hiezony, Bade SEBO RSD DS yo 


Actual Size of “KLEARTONE” Gold Clip 
Tiny and Neat 


ve practice were astonishing. I am_ tone and difficulty in playing anything very 
able to play a great deal of popular quickly, though I have made some improve- 


¢ in proper time for dancing. Re- ment in both these directions within the last SPECIAL OFFER 
y I played Iris by Pierre Renard in few months. To overcome the latter I play We have prepared an interesting booklet 
ae ‘ : Z on the Functions of the bridge, base bar 
ic as a violin solo and it was well re- all popular dance music that opportunity and sound-post and their inter-relationship. 
cd, a9 1j i a ff i i Your copy will be sent FREE with an 
a I realize that anything I have ac- offers, and practice such pieces as Dance order ‘feo “KLEARTONE” the adjust. 
lished would not be much thought of of the Imps by Bruce Steane, and Per- able GOLD CLIP bridge protector, 
locality where there is an opportunity petwwm Mobile by Bohm. KLEARTONE can be used with your 
q aie i" I ate : favorite string if you wish but is sent 
instruction, but here, where we are n the first book of Kayser I notice the to you on the Wondertone E. The price 


» hundred miles from a musical college instruction in some of the exercises to prac- 50c each or three for $1.00 post-paid with 
i : ; 2 ‘ Rp A booklet. Lasts a lifetime. 
vy kind and are snowed in for weeks at tice spiccato and sautillé. I do not believe 


ee re ey ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1°, 


anything I can master is worth the that it would be of any use for me to at- i 
kai best either voF these: bowing’. without 2. (CHES BLD DDE moir © bavrotnea ae 1 cae ane 
tan now play some third grade music. teacher. GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $1.00, taking advantage of your offer in THE ETUDE with the under- 
‘not mean that I can play it artistically In writing this I hope that I have not standing money will be refunded if not entirely satisfied. 
beautiful tone. All I mean is that I given the impression that I think that I 
play the proper notes at nearly proper shall ever be able to play well, though I 


. But the question is, can I improve? hope to make some improvement. My re- 


Z go any farther? gret is that I did not start at twenty-five or 

believe that many adults are deterred even thirty-five. As it is, though the small ee 

) taking up music because they believe amount of musical knowledge gained will samy LIQUIDATION SALE x Faust School of Tuning 

ability to play is some gift of nature, not be worth much to me, I shall be able to Y i) Entire stock will be sold of 

that a good player plays from instinct. give the children a start should one of them pleiduererueni ee Masur Goes STANTUMNI OF 2000 

ow that this is true to some extent, but show a liking or talent for the violin. Not re tes Cases Silage. aad Woade. q Piano Tuning, Pipe and 

lieve any intelligent person who has a least of all is the inspiration received. I} Send for Catalog E and discounts. we Organ and Player 

AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS , Rae epreanaeittas s 2 

; 119 West 42d St. New York : 27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 
| Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 


I 
VI O L | N S i R | N G S specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 


Fitting a New Bridge 


By Otto RINDLISBACHER 


‘Le all parts must be in harmony that is, lying closer to the fingerboard. ETUDE BRAND orto A pe ee 
the production of maximum tone, the This is to make bowing easier and also to Nominally Riced Steins Sip are qoPitar with Tod Coteenicnen€ Pldcen Cincinnati, Ohio 


seems to be particularly sensitive even the tension of the strings, the E and 
is therefore worthy of attention. A being much tighter than the D and G. 
Ty violinist must learn to fit his own 
Very seldom is the curve of the 


Etude Brand E String (3 Lengths) .15 
Etude Brand A String (2 ” +) .15 
Etude Brand DString(2  “ ) .15 
Etude Brand G String (1 “ ).15 


= on two violins Neither do all Vine moder Se) lee ee by aA ante or Ear. 
oD sy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 30 -instruction 
j PRESSER’S WATERPROOF system for advanced pianists, Learn 358 Bass Styles. 976 


s take bridges of the same height. 


Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms. 


> H ard RED BANDERO STRINGS Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 

s also have individual tastes regard- BbAcor D Each .30 in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
shape. 4 ae c ; WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 

Other Popular Brands Carried in Stock 1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


selecting a new bridge the wood and 
are to be considered first. The 
is of minor importance. Pick a 
of medium thickness, unless you 
sitive that your instrument gives 
ults with a bridge of approximate- Now space the strings evenly and cut a 


VIOLINS AND OTHER STRINGED LAST CHANCE 


INSTRUMENTS, ACCESSORIES, MUSIC for you to enter the interesting band and orches- 
STANDS, PITCH PIPES, BATONS, Etc. tra contest which THE ETUDE is conducting. It 


offers you an opportunity to win one of the three 
fine instrument prizes and thus secure that instru- 


; See THEODORE PRESSER CO. ment for which you have yearned for some time. 
same thickness as the one which is notch for each. Cut deep enough to leave | 4719-1714 Chestnut SE; Philadelphia, Pe. | Tizn to Page 133 of tha Febrseny ETUDE cd 
laced. Hard, well-seasoned maple the G string about a quarter of an inch |JL_ send us your entry blank before April 


found the best material. . above the upper end of the fingerboard 


but do not remove, the strings. and the E a trifle closer. Next file over 
> ’ . 
ew bridge in position exactly the top of the bridge, leaving the notches Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 


with the inner notches of the ff just deep enough to hold the strings in Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


‘ow see how much must be re- place. Take a little off the sides, tapering : 
make the feet touch at all points. toward the upper edge. Finish with fine 


refully with a sharp knife along sandpaper. Hy ; y 

of the wood, from the outside A good bridge will) last indefinitely and An Outline of Musical Knowledge by Harry Krinke 
the center to avoid splitting. will continue to give better results as it An excellent book, in 46 graded lessons, for laying a theoretical 

the feet by placing a piece of fine becomes more and more harmonized with foundation for students in all branches of music in schools, conserva- 


on top of the instrument (sand the instrument from continued use. Un- tories or private lessons. Price, $1.25 


at the spot where the bridge is less your bridge is warped or otherwise 
Work the bridge back and forth faulty it is not advisable to make a change. 

until the base is properly curved. If the bridge is always kept ina straight, AN EE of 

thing is slightly to shave the upright position, it will seldom warp, will Percy Grainger’s COUNTRY G ARDENS 
bridge in such a way that the never fall and will always give maximum 
is somewhat lower than the G, results. ; 


For Children or Beginners, containing no stretches as wide as an octave. 


With stiff fingers, stiff hand, stiff wrist 
3 3 


8 3, 3. 3 3 5 . 
Sed SS Se mee RS eS a ere ey one me Cees ee 


T do not advise amateurs or artists to attempt to hair their own bows, if 
value attaches to them; for it is astonishing how soon even a fine bow 
lose its “sambre” if persistently haired in an unskillful manner, It re- 
‘enormous experience to enable one to get the pull of the har core 
-y case, and the slightest extra pull on one side or the other gives the ie # be 

t that tes sis action Shacab and extremely disturbing to the G. SCHIRMER, :: :: % 3 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 
mist—S AINT-GEORGE. 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 29—August 8, 1931 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to the ambitious 
students and teachers who seek rapid advancement and renewed in- 


spiration in its annual Summer Sessions. 


An adequate impression of the 


diverse offerings, designed to serve varied interests, can be gained only 


from the Summer Session Catalog. 


Write for your copy today! 


School is 


located on Chicago's beautiful Lake Front. Mention of some outstanding 


Summer Session features follows: 


PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION 


In Piano; Voice; Violin; 
Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic 
Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; Wind 
Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 
Faculty of 150. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 
Piano Master Class, con- 
ducted by Sidney Silber. 
Violin Master Class, con- 
ducted by P. - Marinus 
Paulsen. Vocal Technic 
and Repertoire Class, con- 
ducted by Else Harthan 
Arendt. Opera Class, con- 
ducted by Irene Pavloska, 
prima donna mezzo-soprano 
of Chicago Civic Opera. 
Other classes in Piano Nor- 
mal and Teaching Reper- 
toire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Apprecia- 
tion of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Con- 
ducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear- 
Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


CLASS PIANO 
Teacher-training course in 
Class Method of Teaching 
Piano—with Certificate. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Department headed by 
leading supervisors in 
Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for super- 
visors. Under-graduate 
courses leading to Certifi- 
cate, 


BAND CONDUCTING 
Four weeks’ course, eighty 
hours of instruction in all 
phases of Band Conducting. | gi, 
Department headed by Vic- 
tor Jean Grabel, famous 
band conductor and com- 
poser. 


Visits to 
Field 
Museum, 
Art 
Institute, 
Tribune 
Tower. 


open-air 


performances 
grand opera are given weekly at 
Ravinia Park, with world-famous 
stars; and two symphony orchestra 
concerts. An invaluable opportun- 
ity for Summer Session students. 


Six Saturday Afternoon 
Vacation Excursions. 


Automobile 
tour of 
Chicago 
Parks, 


Theater 
and — 
social 
party 


Ravinia Opera party. 


We ¥ 


of 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Series of Summer Session 
full and partial scholarships 
awarded on competitive 
basis. 


RADIO, VITAPHONE 


Special Radio and Vita- 
phone training for students 
of all subjects. 


CERTIFICATES, DEGREES 


Summer Session courses 
lead to Teachers’ Normal 
Certificates; and are credited 
toward Diplomas, and Bach- 
elor's and Master’s Degrees. 


CONCERTS, OPERA 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session’ students. 
Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia 


Park, 


RECITALS 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Talented students who wish 
to begin courses lasting 
continuously over two or 
more years, may teach in 
the Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches of the School to 
help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are 
provided which help appli- 
cants to qualify for such 
teaching. 


DORMITORY 
Living accommodations 
available at moderate rates 
in Sherwood Dormitory. 


« A Summer Session Catalog will be sent you promptly on request. » 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 


SHERWOOD) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined, 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the reak ma 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the BLtude and other musical 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Varnish. 

R. A. B—Violins are stained and var- 
nished, not painted. To varnish a_ violin, 
in the highest style of the art, is quite com~- 
plicated, and would be rather expensive if 
you had the work done by a good profes- 
sional violin maker or repairman. If, how- 
ever, the violin is of very small value, and 
you want to do the work yourself, at home, 
you could get a small can of varnish and 
stain mixed, or you could stain the wood first 
and then yarnish it. These materials you may 
probably get at a drug store, if there is no 
paint store in your town. Specially pre- 
pared violin stain and varnish may be had 
by sending to any large music store in the 
nearest large city. 


Newly-Made Instrument, 

L. J. B—No doubt some of the dealers 
in old violins would give you an opinion on 
the violin you have just made, if you would 
send the instrument to them. They would 
also suggest improvements and changes if 
advisable. I do not know what they would 
charge you for this service. 
Bridge-Fitting. 

Sr. M. F.—I cannot find your violin re- 
corded in any of the works giving lists of 
well-known violin makers. From the date, 
it is evidently a modern violin, and, accord- 
ing to the label, is Swedish or Norwegian. 
2—Wither of the two makes of bridges you 
name would do for your violin, provided you 
get one of good quality, as these bridges are 
made in different qualities. If you want 
your violin to sound its best, it would be 
wise to take it to a first-class violin repairer 
and have him fit a bridge for it of very fine 
quality. 


To Find a Good Dealer. 

M. S.—Sorry I cannot trace the violin 
from the label you send. 2—There are no 
doubt some good violin experts in a city the 
size of Los Angeles. Some of the sym- 
phony men of the Los Angeles Symphony 
orchestra can no doubt give you their ad- 
dresses. When you want to find an expert. 
always ask a symphony orchestra player. If 
you write a letter addressed, ‘‘Concertmaster, 
Symphony Orchestra, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia,’ and ask him to send you the address 
of a good expert, I am sure you will get 
results. 


Concerto, 
P.—One of the easiest of the stand- 
ard concertos for violin is the 23rd of 
Viotti. Every violin student who _ is ad- 
vanced enough to play half through Kreutzer 
is competent to commence the study of this 
concerto, 


Solo Numbers. 

H. Y.—Pieces which would be suitable for 
solo violin numbers for church services 
would be Largo by Handel, Adoration by 
Borowski, Angel’s Serenade, by Braga, The 
Palms, by Faure, Cavtina, by Raff, Serenade, 
by Schubert and Yraumerei. by Schumann. 


Practice for All-Around Technic. 

I. Cc. C.—Not knowing how far advanced 
you are in violin playing or what you have 
studied previously, it is somewhat difficult for 
me to prescribe a course of study which would 
exactly fit your case. However, I shall name 
a few works which I am sure will help you. 
For seale work and double stops in all keys 
and positions, get Schradieck’s ‘‘Scale Studies.” 
For finger dexterity and position work you 
would find Schradieck’s “School of Violin Tech- 
nies, Book I,” invaluable. You had better do 
something in each of these books daily. For 
miscellaneous studies, the Kayser Studies 
(three books), Op. 20, thle Mazas Studies, 
Op. 36, Books I and II, the Kreutzer Studies, 
the Fiorillo Studies, and the Rode Studies 
should be mastered by every serious violinist. 
For double stops, harmonies and left hand 
pizzicato, get the “School of Violin Technies, 
Op. 1, Book 4,” by Sevefk. The latter studies 
are quite difficult. You have several excellent 
violin teachers in your city. ou would find 
it a great advantage to study these works with 
one of them. 


Easiest 
Bee 


Imitation in “Strads.” 

H. B. D., Jr.—yYou have translated the 
label in your violin correctly. I am_ afraid 
the violin is just one more of the millions of 
imitation “Strads,’’ which are scattered all 
over the world. The name “Stradivarius,” in 
genuine instruments, is not burned in the wood, 
but appears on a label which is pasted inside 
the violin. I doubt if it would pay you 
to submit the violin to an expert, as it is 
practically certain that it is an imitation. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, — 


old violins... On the basis of these, th 
We regre 
The gre 


Read the paragraph at the head of the 
tion and Answer Department” in Tap 
giving advice to owners of old violins, 


Musical Sigms, 
Mrs. A. W. A.—2-do” stands for 
the Italian word for “second.” In 
you send it is followed by pp (very. 
This signifies that when the strain 
measures in which it occurs is rep 
is to be played very softly. The f 
over, the eight measures are played mf | 
um loud). “II Corda” means “the § 
string” (A string): “II C’’ means the 
“TIT C” means “the third string” (D st 
“Imo” (sometimes “1-0”) stands 
(first) and ‘“2do sometimes “II- 
secondo (second). In the last four 
where these signs are used, it signifi 
these four measures are to be slightly 
» the first time the strain of sixteen m 
is played and greatly retarded when 1 
teen measures are repeated. 


Left Hand Pizziecato. : 

O. B. S.—The passages you sen 
marked incorrectly in the published e 
The first four part chord should be 
pizzicato with the forefinger of the 
hand, The notes marked with a cros 
have been marked arco (with the bow) 
notes marked with “o” should have 
marked with crosses, signifying left 
pizzicato. : q 


“Work Handbooks.” 
_ Inquirer—A_ subscriber kindly supplie 
information that the book, “Viol 
Other Stringed Instruments,” is 
by Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sa 
London, E C., England, with branches 
York, Toronto and Melbourne. It is ¢ 
the series of ““Work Handbooks.” 


French Violin. — 3 

A. B.—Sorry that I cannot find the 
of your violin listed among the na 
well-known French makers. There is @ 
number of violin makers, with onl 
reputations. Possibly some of the 
dealers who advertise in the Hrupp 
ply the information. 


Mageini Imitation. ; 

C. Q. D.—The words on the label oi 
violin, when translated, would read, 
gini—German manufacture.’ This 
that the violin is not a genuine 
since the Maggini violins were made 
not Germany. If the violin is a go 
tion, made by a really good violin 
it may be an excellent instrument. 


Varnish Experiments. by. 
J. T. K.—I do not know the name 
man referred to, in Winnipeg, who is 
menting in finding the secret of the © 
varnish for violins. As you have 
perimenting along this line, maybe 
the person referred to. I do not 
this art should not be rediscovered. 
the lifetime of the great violin 
Cremona, the art of making and — 
the Cremona yarnish seems to h 
no secret at all. The knowledge 
the common property of all the violi 
working in Cremona. _You will find 
deal of interesting information abo’ 
varnish and the substances ent 
making it, in the little work, “The Vio 
bai’ to Make it, by a Master of the 
ment.” .. 


“Genuine” Imitation, = 
Cc. §. H.—An imitation Stradivari 
made by a really first-rate violin 
an exact copy of the original as 
sible, as regards measurements, desi, 
and varnish. For this reason, it | 
sible to judge whether a violin is 
not, from a written description, for 
good reason that the written deser 
the imitation violin would read 
same as that of the genuine. | 
es you name, the first two figu! 
ate on the label were printed, and 
two figures written in. 8—Read 
graph of advice to owners of old 
the head of this column, J 


Another Label. iq 
Mrs. C. W. I.—Considering the fa 
there is only one chance in half | 
that your violin is a real Guarne! 
if it would pay you to have it 
an expert. Read the advice ; 
supposed Cremona violins at the 
column, oy dts 


La) 


Jimmie Rodgers Plays a 
WEYMANN GUITAR 

Jimmie Rodgers, whose playing is thrilling thou- 

sands, “agry “Jimmie Rodgers” Special Model 

—an artist’s Auditorium Size 

Guitar, with finest spruce 

sounding board and special brac- 

ing for tone effect, beautifully 


finished, lete with 
PEt aes ee ee 
Other Weymann Guitars $30 to $65 


Write for illustrated catalog of Weymann 


Guitars and Banjos 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. E-4, 10th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Makers of Fine Musical 
Instruments 
Since 1864 


LAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS ! 


RN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
’ Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
¥ Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—‘‘Slone’s Simplified System”. 
te today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’? and Special Low Prices. 
ACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
‘Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
Teach fullor parttime. Write for Special 
Proposition at once. 
LONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
“4 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H 
e: 
le 


BE INDEPENDENT 
Make Money Quickly and Easily 


Our new Temperameter and Beat 
Gauge makes success more certain 
than best oralinstruction. No guess 
work. Noerror. Our recently revised 
a and simplified course makes you mas- 
SSK SCOter of the tuner’s art. 32 years teach- 

ing piano tuning by correspondence. 
ety graduates all over the world. Write for free 
aklet ‘‘Winning Independence.” 


ull SCHOOL, augusta’ Mich. U.S.A. 


= STERLING SILVER RING 
M8 70 GOLD PLATE PINS 


al attractive prices on good sized orders. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


, K. GROUSE COMPANY 2482 $1.00 
- ee Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


E MASTER SCHOOL 
Professional Piano Playing 
es all the latest noveltiesin JAZZ Piano 


mg. Write for this unusual book or se- 
from your dealer. Price $2.00. 


for tion. 
-r Beep erition 158 W. 74th Street 


ER MUSIC Co. New York City 


Teachers 


SuHeetr Music 


_ Say “CENTURY” and get the best 
_ certified music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 

Ask your dealer or write us for 
a free catalogue listing 2700 selections 


for Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and 
\ Piano, Saxophone, Mandolin, Guitar, 
. and Vocal. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City 


& SON CO.wwc 
OHIO 


earl 


©he International PCusical Conference: 
(Continued from page 289) 


schedule at less frequent intervals. Oppor- 
tunities will be given for the discussion of 
any particular phase of professional mu- 
sic life which may be desired by those 
who attend the: meeting; and the com- 
mittee in charge of plans is anxious for 
suggestions along this line from any one 
interested. 


Stimulating and Relaxing 


HE PROGRAM is so arranged as to 
combine serious professional music 


with a restful week of vacation in one of the 


most beautiful spots of Switzerland. The 
University of Lausanne has again offered 
the conference the use of its facilities, 
and most of the meetings will be held in 
the University buildings. Two programs 
of music will be given in the impressive 
setting of the ancient Gothic Cathedral of 
Lausanne. 

Arhong the special musical features 
provided for the week are a series of con- 
certs by the Prague Quartet, three re- 
citals by the eminent French tenor, lves 
Tinayre, and three recitals of music for 
two pianos by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, the English pianists who have 
recently been touring the United States. 
Also a series of three recitals will be 
given by an American artist whose name 
will be announced shortly. In addition to 
these formal concerts there will be many 
other short recitals provided during the 
course of the week. The plans for the 
meeting also include a Sunday excursion 
around Lake Geneva, and a day which 
will be given over to excursions to the 


St. Bernard Pass and to the city of 
Geneva. 

Two special features of the program 
will be a morning given to a discussion 
of international aspects of music, at which 
addresses will be given (in English) by 
representatives of four continental na- 
tions, and a morning given over to a 
demonstration of Dalcroze eurhythmics, 
conducted by M. Jacques-Dalcroze, to be 
followed by a question hour for the dis- 
cussion of the applicability of the Dal- 
croze system to general educational con- 
ditions. Another feature of the meeting 
will be the organization of a chorus within 
the membership of the conference, the 
group to be conducted alternately by an 
eminent American and an eminent British 
choral conductor. 

The American committee is obtaining 
complete information about the principal 
musical events in Europe for the coming 
summer, with the hope of assisting travel- 
ers totake advantage of music festivals and 
special performances both before and 
after the meeting of the conference itself. 
The Oxford Festival of Contemporary 
Music has been changed in order to avoid 
conflict with the dates’of the conference, 
and it will now be possible, for those who 
wish, to attend the festivals in Oxford 
and London and go thence to Lausanne. 
The programs for the Three Choirs Festi- 
val, the Leeds Triennial and other British 
festivals will be available shortly, as will 
the programs for the principal musical 
events in France, Germany, and Austria. 
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place in musical literature. Marschner, 
aside from Weber and Wagner, the most 
important German opera composer, wrote 
much instrumental music, chiefly chamber 
music, as did Lachner, Reissiger and 
Mendelssohn. 

To give all a proper place, we must not 
omit a time which in vocal music produced 
important things and which in instrumen- 
tal music is called Capellmeister (chapel- 
master) music. This refers to composers 
who observed all the rules of the art and 
wrote in the minutest details according to 
form. The important men in this direction 
were Marschner, Lachner, Reissiger, Lind- 
paintner, Fesca and Kalliwoda. 

Marschner is probably the most note- 
worthy of these. His operas, “The Vam- 
pire,” “Templar and Jewess” and especially 
"Hans Heiling” give him an honorable 
place among the composers; but in his 
piano trios ‘and other instrumental com- 


positions, even in his overtures, he belongs 
to the foregoing category. With Lachner 
it must be admitted he was moved by 
modernism in his later days. This is 
noticeable in his suites for orchestra—with 


old mastery of technic and with young & 


potential discovery. If you ‘view this 
time correctly, the opera with its musical 
epigrams, the oratorio with its churchly 
style, dryness and pedagogy, the symphony 
and chamber music style, the capellmeister 
music, the piano solo, the shallowest of 
opera fantasy and variation, one can per- 
ceive how well it was that Mendelssohn 
appeared. 

Correction : 

In the last paragraph of the continua- 
tion of “A Critical Digest,’ on page 143 
of the February runs, — substitute 
“Weber” for “Schubert” in “Schubert was 
a virtuoso composer.” 


(To be continued in May Etude) 
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will echo and reécho in our memory. 


Mother Goose Suite 

Re IS A delight to listen to Koussevitz- 

ky’s reading of Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose” Suite in the new Victor recording ; 
for Koussevitzky has a genuine feeling 
for the gossamer and fantastic exoticism of 
this music—for its detailed sparkle, its ex- 
traordinary finesse and its whimsicality. 

Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite was origi- 
nally written as a piano duet, and later 
scored by the composer for orchestra. 
The ingenuity of his instrumentation un- 
questionably has added considerably to its 
enjoyment as well as its import. The 
Suite, which is founded upon several uni- 
versally popular fairy tales, such as The 
Sleeping Beauty, Hop-o’-My-Thumb, 


Laideronnettc, the Empress of the Pa- 
godas, and Beauty and the Beast, is elab- 
orately descriptive music. It is divided 
into five sections, the last of which is a 
glamorous concept of a fairy garden, a 
most effective and brilliant piece of mod- 


ern orchestration (Victor discs Nos. 
7370-71). > 

The revival of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” at the Metropolitan Opera 


this winter brought forth a number of re- 
cordings from this opera, the latest of 
which is a new yersion of the Overture. 
It is played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Dr. 
Richard Strauss. It is the most effective 
and convincing recording of this Overture 
which we have heard to date (Brunswick 
disc 90120). 
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TO 
THE SECOND ANGLO- 
AMERICAN MUSIC CON- 
FERENCE AT LAUSANNE, 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 7 


Included in our 
“Anglo - American Tours.” 
inclusive fare $338 up. 


nine special 
All 


Under the auspices of 
THOS. COOK & SON 
Official Travel Agents 


Festivals of Malvern - Oxford 
and Salzburg 


Wide choice of other itineraries 
in our 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


and 


VACATION TRAVEL 
TOURS 


Mediterranean Cruise - Tours, Old 
and New qissia, The Id deal Old 
World Tour .. . The Grand Tour, 
and others. 


Culture —Rest —-Economy- Comfort 
College Credits Available 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Write for 
Booklet 


y Price includes round trip s 

*\ ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘E188"’ 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


E. GALIZI & BRO. manuractuners 


211-215 Conal Sty New York, nN vs (Dept. D.) 


Elegant and Esthetic Models, 
Excelling in Original New Patented Improve- 


Specializing 


ments of Own Ideas. Guaranteed Works on 
New and Repairing. 19 Years in' the Market 
conferred the Rights of Being Known Around 
The World. 


“Wherea GALIZI’S om There is QUALITY” 


TUDE ADVERTISEMENTS 
are Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities. 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST 


All-Expense Plan Tours. 
2 Weeks $200 and up from Chicago 


The electrified, scenically supreme route. Indian 
ceremonials, Mt. Rainier Nat’l Park, Columbia 
River Highway, Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound 
Cruise, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise, Banff. 
Experienced escorts, jolly companions, best 
accommodations. Just like a big house party. 
Everything included except meals. Also exten- 
sions to Yellowstone, Alaska. 

YELLOWSTONE, COLORADO YELLOWSTONE PARK, thru 
SALT LAKE CITY, 2 Weeks GALLATIN GATEWAY, 9Days 
$177 Gncludes meals in $145 (all meals included) 

‘ellowstone) Write for booklets 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Mgr 
216 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

1200-17B 


Ote MILWAUKEE 


Electrified Over the Rockies tothe Sea ROAD 
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UMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 25th to August 5th, 1931 (45th Season) 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


JoseF LHEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso: Repertoire Teacher’s Classes. 
Auditor Classes. 
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Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


Among these might be mentioned 


Public School Music—QO. E. Rob- 


Piano — Heniot Levy, Silvio 
inson, Margaret Streeter, Edna 


Scionti, Kurt Wanieck, Rudolph 


Reuter, Louise Robyn, Earl Wilder. 
Blair, Mabel Osmer, Tomford i ‘ 
Harris, May Doelling, Charles Normal-Children’s Musical reas 
J. Haake, Adelbert Huguelet, ing—Direction of Louise Robyn 
Crawford Keigwin Olga Intensive normal courses illus- 
Kuechler =. : - trating Miss Robyn’s methods 
; of piano instruction for children. 
Voice—Karleton Hackett, Ed- Class Piano Methods <= Oxford 
oardo Sacerdote, Charles La Course—Gail Martin Haake 
Berge, Elaine De Sellem, John (resident and correspondence 
[. Read, courses), F 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf School of Opera—Edoardo Sacer- 


Weidig, Scott A. Willits, Walter dote. 


Aschenbrenner, Kenneth Fiske. Dramatic Art, Public Reading— 
: F John |McMahill, Jr., Louise K. 
Organ — Wilhelm Middle- Willhour. 
schulte, Frank Van Dusen. } f : 
Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 
Musical Theory, Composition— ee" 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Ander- Church and Theatre Organ 


Frank Van Dusen, 
genschenk, 


sen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Edward Er- 


Orwin Fisher. 
and others of equal 
importance 


Violoncello—Hans Hess. 


Rates of Tuition Moderate 


will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Degrees—-granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. 


CREDIT 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


573 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


ScHooL Music DEPARTMENT 
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means “Lord,” or “My Lord.” The fact that 
the poem was written during the time of 
the war between the Moors and the 
Christians and records many of the details 
of that war gives it a national bearing and 
a national character in general. — 

The Cid well deserved the title of “Lord 
Champion” 
it is said that he spent almost all of his 
life in the field of battle. The records also 
tell us that he suffered not a single defeat 
from his country’s enemies, although he 
was more than once sacrificed and exiled 
by the Christians for whom he fought so 
many years. On these occasions he affili- 
ated himself with the Moors in order to 
avenge himself against his countrymen for 
the injustice they had done him. The story 
is mixed throughout with personal and 
domestic details of the life of the Cid, all 
of which arouses a greater sympathy and 
interest in this hero in all who read these 
accounts. 


The Story of the Poem 


HE POEM is sometimes considered 

purely historical, but the free and 
romantic spirit it shows tells us that it 
cannot have been too authentic. The real 
value of the work, however, lies in its 
simplicity, its heroism, and its essence of 
nationality. It is invaluable for the pic- 
tures of Spain which it presents—pictures 
of an age we would doubtless not other- 
wise have had. The author of the poem 
is not known, and it is quite possible that 
the different portions may have been con- 
tributed by various authors. A representa- 
tive portion of the poem is quoted as fol- 
lows: 


“And now the dawn was breaking and 
morning coming on, 

And the sun rising. Very God! how beau- 
tifully it shone! 

All men arose in Castejon, and wide they 
threw the gates; 

And forth they went to see their farm- 
lands and estates. 

All were gone forth, and the gates stand 
open as they were thrown 

And but a little remnant were left in Caste- 
jon, 

Round the city were the people scattered 
the whole country o’er. 

Then forth out of the ambush issued the 
Campeador. 

And without fail round Castejon he rushed 
along the way. 

The Moors, both men and women, he took 
them for a prey, 

And of their flocks as many as there- 
abouts there strayed. 

My Lord Cid don Rodrige straight for the 
gateway made 

And they that held it, when they saw that 
swift attack begin, 


LetTrers From 


Concentration While’ Practicing 


To THr Ervupe: 

One of the greatest problems with which 
the student has to cope is that of making 
his mind concentrate on what he is practic- 
ing. 

Many a time a student has come to me and 
asked me to prescribe some nrethod which 
would train the mind to focus on the music 
under study. Much will power and interest 
are required for this. The teacher should 
always give his pupils studies that are 
stimulating, or, if be must give “dry”? exer- 
cises, should present them in an enlivening 
way. 

One very good method that would benefit 
both pupil and teacher is that of count- 
ing aloud. The pupil should not only count 
aloud but should even correct his mis- 
takes aloud. Also the parents of the student 
should keep others out of the study room 
while practicing is going on. There should 
be absolute quiet. Nothing takes a pupil's 


which he so often received, for - 


*by Chabrier, in the broad hat of the “( 


THE ET 


Fled in great fear, and through 
gates Ruy Diaz entered in 
With the sword naked in his hand: 
fifteen Moors he slew 
Whom he ran down. In Castejon 
gold, and silver, too, 
He captured. Then unto him his 
the booty brought Pi 
To My Lord Cid they bore it. 
they valued naught.” 


Correlation 

HE CORRELATION between : 

art and poetry in this case is so 
strong that they seem almost countei 
of one another. First of all we have 
as a national element represented in | 
three. Further, we have Holland y 
against Spain and Spanish Christian 
ring against the Moors. We have the 
known” represented in the music, for 
themes used are of folk-dance origin, 9 
means they were of unknown authe 
and were handed down from one 
tion to another by song or instrume 
music. It is not known whose portr 
represented in “The Laughing Ca 
of course the authorship of ‘the poe 
anonymous. 
There is simplicity in the themes 


lier,” and in the directness which | 
in the poem. There is elaboration it 
ruff and cuffs in Hal’s portrait, in th 
strumentation, in Chabrier’s treatmel 
the music in general and in the languas 


the poem. 
The word “rhapsody” means “son 
patches.” The poem is a collectios 


shorter accounts grouped together. 
all three subjects are masculine is 
evident in the subject painted, in the f 
presented in the music by the trom 
and in the accounts of the “Cid.” 
The music being in a major key 
cates happiness as does the lurking | 
on the face of the Cavalier and tt 
surance of the Cid in the success 0} 
exploits.. We have one loud and one 
theme represented in the general st 
matter of the poem—first of all, th 
terest in war, and, second, the account 
personal and domestic affairs. We 
one dainty and one bold theme in the r 
and an expression on the face of the C 
lier which would bespeak several moo 
Contrast of dark and light is show 
the picture in the light cuffs and colla 
the black hat and coat, in the brass ag 
strings and woodwind instruments us 
the music, and, in the poem, in the evi 
interest in nature as contrasted again 
darkening influence of war. And f 
the splendid variety of rhythm 
plainly shown in all three tends 
plete the perfect balance which mu 
ways be evident in the three sister ; 
music, painting, and poetry. 


ErupgE FRIgENnps 


mind from his work as much as nelaeg 
mere presence of another person. 

It may be hard to work out en 
first. But if it is followed diligent 
bring the desired results —ALBpERT 


Filing Etude Material — 


To THE ErupDE: 4 
You might be interested to know 
am doing with your magazines for 
benefit, and perhaps you will have s 
gestions. I am filing music under the 
ings of composers, piano, junior mate 
organ, voice and duets. The articles (4 
by the way, I find both interesting 
beneficial) I am also filin L 
different manner. I thin 
Department especially interesting 
a point of getting m nee r) 
hensive enough for. “them. ‘ 


ETUDE 


dic line of the music expressed on a 
and perhaps cithar is drowned out in 
sound of the drum, and the very bare- 
of the accompaniment seems to add 
athe charm of the dance as it is the 
ymitive reiteration of the drum rather 
Ha the melody that fascinates the listener. 
The temple-musicians follow a_heredi- 
ay calling and are divided into two 
sjups, namely, the instrumentalists and 
fj yocalists. They share the same offices 
the dancers in that they perform in 
ily temple-services and for festival oc- 
ions which are so frequent in India. 


An Ancestral Calling 


iy THE MOST famous Hindu temples, 
‘such as the Jaganath at Puri, the Melkota 
4/Mysore, the Tirupti in southern India 
al the Valayuda at Palni, there are large 
ids of dancers and musicians who fig- 
f conspicuously in religious ceremonials 
J are proud of their profession and the 

traditions of their cult that has 
led down from father to son for 


he favored instruments of the temples 
the flutes, trumpets, cymbals, bells 
always the drums.. The drummer is 
most important of the musicians for 
Wit is who sets the tempo and rhythm 
vth the outstanding instrument of India; 
#2 drum is the backbone and background 
¢all Indian music and has been called In- 
Ws heart-beat. The drummer is also the 
inductor who keeps time with his body, 
id, when excited by the increased velocity 
his tempo, jerks, sways and expresses 
Je nuances of his music in physical con- 
tlions undreamed of even by a jazz 
faps player. 

To play the drum well, one must be an 
itist, for the playing of that instrument 


q 
é 


EDGAR NELSON 
President 


Music of Hindu Gemples 


(Continued from page 270) 


is governed by strict rules and requires 
unusual digital dexterity. The flexible 
fingers of a good drummer beat double, 
triple and quadruple rhythm with aston- 
ishing rapidity and apparent ease. Certain 
drums can produce three or more separate 
tones which give the effect of timpani in 
a large orchestra. Very few Indian drums 
are played with sticks, and all concert and 
dance-drums are played with the fingers 
and palms of the hands. As a rule a sort 
of kettle-drum swung across the saddle 
of a horse or camel is used only in military 
maneuvers or at Durbars on special public 
occasions. 


Instruments for Temple Music 


HERE ARE over two hundred va- 
rieties of drums in India, for the 
Indian musicians feel that the drum fur- 
nishes sufficient accompaniment for his 
songs and dances, a natural hang-over 
from his ancestors who, as legend states, 
played the first drums handed down to man 
by the gods themselves. I know of no 
other instrument that possesses so great an 
appeal to the natural and primitive in- 
stincts in man, and, after hearing many 
Indian instruments for years, I have de- 
cided that, if one abolished all other me- 
diums of musical expression, save the flute 
and the drum, these people would still have 
enough to express themselves musically. 
The horn ranks high in temple-music, 
and the first horn dates back to Vishnu, 
the second God of the Hindu Trinity, who 
is said to have discovered in a conch-shell 
the essential note of the Universe. As 
children we have often been enthralled by 
the sound held captive in a sea-shell, and 
this sound magnified in legend is supposed 
to have been the birth of music. There- 


fore the Sankha, or conch-shell horn, is 
to-day regarded as a sacred instrument 
and may be found in all Hindu temples. 

Larger trumpets made from buffalo 
horns are also used and sometimes even 
great brass trumpets several feet long. 
But the most effective as well as the most 
gruesome trumpet in India is the thigh- 
bone trumpet made from a human bone. 
It is an impressive reminder of mortality 
and inspires awe in the soul of the wor- 
shipper who hears its mournful blast. 

Flutes of all kind are used in the sacred 
music of the Hindus. However, the tem- 
ple-musicians seem to have a flair for in- 
struments of wind and percussion, and the 
noisier these are the better. We have come 
to associate temple-bells with all the tem- 
ples of the East, and there are bells of 
every size and kind; but many of them are 
brazen and clanging rather than the sweet, 
crystalline bells the poets have written 
about so freely. 


The Single Melodic Line 


4 THE ensemble of any group of In- 
dian players, one must not expect to 
find a parallel in our own music. No mat- 


ter how many instruments are played 
simultaneously there is a total absence of 
harmony, counterpoint or polyphony. 


There is only one melodic line, and the 
rhythm of the drums sounds beneath, 
above and around it. The nearest ap- 
proach to harmony that is ever achieved 
in Indian music is the alternating tonic 
and dominant or sub-dominant that is pro 
duced from concert drums, or when sev- 
eral drums are used together. India has 
no comprehension of our harmonic system 
of music, for it represents the old in 
music whereas we have evolved, and re- 


USH 
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cently at that, a new musical language, 
harmony, that uses groups of tones to 
form one chord. 

So long as Indian music is monodic it 
will be totally different from Western 
music, and there will be no basis for com- 
parison. We must begin our study of all 
oriental music by understanding that it is 
a separate language, but once we have 
conquered the initial difficulties of that 
language we, realize that, though the 
“words” are different, they express the 
same thoughts, feelings and emotions that 
all humanity knows. 

I haye mentioned the nautch-girls and 
the temple musicians and their instru- 
ments, but I must not neglect to say just 
a word in regard to the men-singers, or 
temple vocalists, who are versed in the 
tonal mysteries of the thirty-six ragas and 
raginis, or the “male and female” modes 
of Hindu Music. 

The texts of the songs are taken from 
the Hindu Sacred Books, the great Epic 
poem, the Ramayana, or the Songs of Ja- 
hadeva, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Puranas, 
Upanishads, and Sacred Chants and 
Hymns. The gods were the first patrons 
of Hindu music and are said to have in- 
vented not only music-modes but the in- 
struments as well. Every subject in India 
that antedates history is traced to the gods 
and is accepted as fact undisputed by 
both illiterate and literate: they like to feel 
that the gods were responsible for music, 
drama, dancing and the arts. 


How the Tradition Grows 


HE TEMPLE SINGER, while fol- 
lowing his tradition in adhering to 
some special Raga-mode, embroiders and 


(Continued on page 305) 
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PIANO 
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_ COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION 


"SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO 


| BAND AND ORCHESTRAL 
| INSTRUMENTS 


_ CLASS INSTRUMENTAL 
INSTRUCTION f 


Yr 


NORMAL COURSES 


DRAMATIC ART 
STAGE CRAFT. 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
Music, Dramatic Art, Expression, Dancing 


LEADING TO THE 
Degrees—Bachelor and Master of Music 


“a BUSH CONSERVATORY IS A MEMBER 
Le) THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Comfortable Roomis. 


EXPRESSION 
DANCING 
LANGUAGES 


Excellent Meals. 


VOICE 

ORATORIO 

OPERA 

COACHING 

CHORAL LITERATURE 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 
CHORUS 
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ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 
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MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES, RECITALS BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
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Write for Summer Catalog — T. E. HOWARD, Registrar 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND MASTER TEACHER 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


GRAHAM REED 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers (.) Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 


PIANO 


Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
-Elsie Barge 

-Frances Hovey Bergh 
Lawrence Beste 
eJohn J. Blackmore 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
-Frances Bohannon 
Hannah Braverman 
eMary Rives Brown 
-June Tracy Cain 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
-Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth’ Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 

Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 
«Marjorie Dwyer 
eEvalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 

-Alta Freeman 
Frances Frothingham 
Rudolph Ganz 
eHelen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
e-Jewell Harned 


Frederick Harwood 
«Daisy Hoffman 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
-Sarah Isaacs 

Myra Seifert Johnson 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 
Celene Loveland 
-Margaret E. MacConachie 
-Louise McCoy 

Mollie Margolies 
Beulah Mayher 
Della Tully Matthews 
-Blanche Dingley Mathews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Laura Neel 

Myrtle L. Oglesbee 
-Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 

André Skalski 

Rose Sorkin 

-Estella A. Striplin 
-Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
eAnnette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Gertrude Williamson 
-Viola W. Wilson 
-Esther Mills Wood 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


ARCH BAILEY 


NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 


VOICE 


Aurelia Arimondi 
eElizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

-Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

eEyva Brown 

Gordon Campbell 
Faye Crowell 

eLola Gibson Deaton 
Herman Devries 
-Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 

Effie Cline Fones 

-L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
-Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
-Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
eH. H. Hamilton 
«Stetson Humphrey 
e-Roy Emerson Jarman 
-Margaret E. MacConachie 
eHelen R. Marshall: 


-Pauline Castleman Morris 


Jessie Waters Northrop 
-Ralph Page 

-Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Francesca Proschowski 
Graham Reed 

-Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
-Camille Robinette 
Rosemary Rose 
eElizabeth Schmidt 
eMarie DeWild Scott 
eEllis E. Snyder 

-Estella A. Striplin 
-George Stump 

George Sutton 

John Thomas 

Mary W. Titus 

Isaac Van Grove 
e-Rennie Pederson Walsh 
Vernon Williams 

Viola W. Wilson 

-Wm. James Work 


VIOLIN 


Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Margaret Fried 
Maurice Goldblatt 
-Nan Gordon 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Ruth Keppel 
Christian Lyngby 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 14 


ICAGO 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (2iic4¢2 


USICAL 
ILDING 


-John C. McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 
eHarry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 

-L. Dean Sands 
Mary Towbin 

Anah Webb 

Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


STUDENT DORMITORIES SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITI 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early reseryation necessary, 


CH 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, moyie-theatre, concert 
orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are ayailable to studi 
_Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


MU 
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Charles H. Den 
C. Gordon Wee 


Charles H. Dell 


Goldie Gross i i 


Frederick 
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1931 (SIX WEEKS 


) SAMETINI HERMAN DEVRIES 


NIOLINIST AND TEACHER MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


NOTED RUSSIAN PIANIST 


gi 


aE 


Y TEACHER 


oe NTERPRETATION 


local 


SISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


?\MOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


MAURICE ARONSON 


WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
-Father Finn * 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


MASTER TEACHER OF IMPROVISING 


AND TEACHER 


BEGINS TEACHING SEPT. 14, 1931 


ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
André Skalski 


SOLFEGGIO 


: PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC EAR TRAINING 

chowski CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION «Franklin Madsen 

geman BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 

Fol W. Otto Miessner SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ 
a Hobart Sommers COURSE 
ajini eared : CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND AND ORCHES- 

VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS TRA INSTRUMENTS 

‘iano Frantz Proschowski BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 

(mz SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION 
laab DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION Oscar W. Anderson 


A 


Dnson 


’ NORMAL COURSES 


sJaruthers 


igley Mathews 


SES (Repertoire-Action) 


OWED INSTITUTION 


- Walton Pyre 

Mabel L. Howatt 
Fannie B. Linderman 
eHelen Striblin Pyre 
eDayid W. Gavin 
-Rose Schwartz 


Eleanor Harris Burgess 
Anne Bryan 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
-Margaret Streeter 


DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- 


tative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 
ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) 
-Richard Hageman : 
Blanche Barbot 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Rudolph Ganz 


eHarry H. Ryan 


ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
André Skalski 


ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC COURSE 


peal : -Emma Alexander eWm. Braid White 
| alia CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA PIANO TUNING COURSE 
prabel L.Howatt eGeorge W. Thompson 
iano DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, CORNET and TRUMPET 
Manuel V. Santos 


HARP 
Clara Thurston 


FRENCH, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Teachers from Loyola University (Chicago) 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


ng Certificates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill required number 
_ of Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
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(incinnatifonservatory ofllusic 


Under the Auspires of the Cincinnati Institute 


Affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati 


of Hine Arts 


Frederic Shailer Evans 
Director of Music 


SIXTY-FIFTH SUMMER SESSION 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Master Class in Piano With KARIN DAYAS 
All Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees 


GRADUATE SCHOOL, awarding Master Degrees 


Summer Chorus and Orchestra 


ALL-CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus—Summer Season of Grand Opera 
Send for Summer Bulletin to Dept. E., Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OPENS JUNE 22, 1931 
Master Teachers in Piano, Voice, Violin,’Cello, Organ, Composition. Public School Music Department 


(Accredited). 
Dormitory for Women 
SIDNEY C. DURST, Mus.D., Director 


All courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Send for Catalog 


Moderate Tuition 
ALBINO GORNO, Mus.D., Dean 


Ole Cilebeland Jnstitute of ()usir 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SCHOO 


JUNE 22nd TO AUGUST ist 


WITH REGULAR FACULTY MEMBERS 
Send for Summer Catalogue outlining courses and fees 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


under a renowned faculty. 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write f or catalog 2 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President te 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of -Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


56th Year 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Musicat Booxs ReviewEp 


A Gateway to Music 


By Witton W. BLANCKH AND Jay Speck 
Intended as a textbook for beginners in the 
study of the theory of music, the book could 


have been scarcely better executed to fulfill 
its purpose. 

Beginning with a simple and clear exposi- 
tion of musical notation, it progresses 
through chapters devoted to “Time Values 
and Rhythmic Beats,’ “Sharps, Flats, the 
Diatonie and Chromatic Seales,” “Intervals,” 
“The Instruments of the Symphony Orches- 
tra,” “Instruments of the Band,” and a quite 
comprehensive dictionary of “Musical Termi- 
nology.” ? 

Best feature of all, the book is written in a 
style that is pleasantly readable and at the 
same time sufficiently simple and sparse of 
technicalities to appeal to the young folk of 
the publie schools for whom it was primarily 
intended. 


Taken all in all “A Gateway to Music’ 
is a most valuable contribution to the peda- 
gogical literature of music. Nothing quite 
so comprehensive and serviceable in its line 
is recalled, 

Pages: 178. 

Price: $1.48. 

Publisher: D, C. Heath and Company. 


Music and the Out-of-Doors 


By LAvukA GRANBERRY SNOW 


The campers that every year cluster in 
small hamlets on our lakes and rivers take 
to singing as they take to water, learning 
in those two or three months to yodle, 
warble and whistle all the camp favorites 
in lusty major and lugubrious minor. But, 
as this author points out, with a little di- 
rected study these musical endeavors may 
take on much more varied and therefore much 
more interesting lines. This book gives, in 
fresh narrative style, matter worthy of dis- 
cussion in camp groups throughout the 
summer months. How early man fashioned 
his musical instruments and what notes 
insects and birds sing on, how the Bushmen 
make their music and how sacred music fell 
into a peculiar mold—these topics, beside 
the modern one of opera plots and present 
day tendencies in music furnish ideas 
enough for campers to delve in when their 
thoughts turn musie-ward, 

Nor is musical activity neglected. Direc- 
tions for singing are given, in such a way 
as to parallel the ideas given in the discussion. 

Pages: 84. 

Price: $1.25. 

Publishers: Slingerland-Comstock Co. 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 251) 


The storm, evoked by. the mighty Nep- 
tune at the solicitation of Theseus, occurs 


in this section of the Allegro: 


pi eeees Pies 
ee 


LOL 


if, after the crashing half-note cho 
subsidence to piano be made and 
scendo be built up during the seven 
pated measures—reaching a climax 4 


‘Ex, 11 
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Massenet’s storm scene is of somewhat 
abbreviated character but is turbulently 
effective. > 

It is followed by a gradual recession of 
tone. The Allegro, or Hippolytus, theme is 
set forth in a delicate pianissimo, There 
is almost immediately a fortissimo presen- 
tation of the theme, with suggestions of 
the storm scene in the basses. This soon 
subsides and leads into an Andante soste- 
nuto,a variation of the lament theme which 
was presented early in the composition. 
This represents the grief and remorse of 
Phédre upon hearing of the tragic death 
of Hippolytus. Here the melody is as- 
signed to the flute with light harp-like 
chords as an accompaniment. The melody 
is taken up by the clarinet at the climax of 
the movement and a broad ritardando and 
a diminuendo lead smoothly into the 
restatement of the love theme. 


Ex.10 Flute 
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A good dynamic effect can be attained 


Ornaments and ©heir Interpretation 
(Continued from page 249) 


them a special emphasis.” (Emanuel Bach.) 

Our subject is by no means exhausted, 
but enough has been said to dispel the dark 
clouds and set up a vista of sunshine in 
their place. Far from being dull or 
monotonous, the study of ornaments is one 
of immense delight and will repay any 
amount of labor. 

As a most interesting example of orna- 
ments taking this time from the previous 
notes, and not from the notes to which 
they are attached, I strongly advise the 
student to examine Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song, Op. 62, from the “Lieder ohne 
Worte.” 


Perret ere 


where the Allegro theme is proclai 
the brasses in augmentation. 

The final Andante sostenuto is bi 
proached by a ritardando during 
final measures of the Allegro. This. 
summarizes the tragic story and 
be played with great breadth and 
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Let the cymbals ring (a cymbal play 
a pair being used, of course) on f 
three chords indicated here but 
be dampened on the two final chords. 
two final measures should be retar 
mensely, Great care must be exere 
secure the necessary weight and p 
on the last two chords. Since the 
here is so very slow these chords sh 
played more broadly than the 
marking would seem to indicate. 
The extracts shown are taken fi 
band score. The orchestra opens 
key of Bb instead of Ab and ore 
tions can be had for small or for fu 
phony orchestra. Ambitious con 
of capable high school bands and 
tras will find this number full of 1 
ing interest and will find themsely 
paid for a careful study of it. 


¢ 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
PITCHER’S ARTICLE 
1. How should passages coniain 
naments first be studied? 
2. What is the difference in app 
between appoggiaturas and acciaccat 
3. In modern times on what noi 
the trill begin? 
4. How is a turn timed, in 
used with a dotted note? 
5. Point out the difference betw 
short trill and the inverted mordeé 


IB ETUDE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Z7OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


GU 
Y 


Y 


omplete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
ist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
y world’s greatest artists and organizations 
Hill Auditorium seating 5,000. Chorus of 
1350: student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
ands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 

an. Summer session 8 weeks. June 29th 
o August 2Ist. Regular fall semester begins 
eptember 28th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 


WESTERN 
VY ERSITY 
1930-1931 


AY Be : hy ats 
BERLIN CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 
dvanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
hers. Courses lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cul- 
ral and sociallife of Oberlin College. H.S. or 
guivalent required, Fall term opens Septem- 
22nd. Catalog. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 541 Oberlin, Ohio 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
| SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ducational... Fully accredited. 40th Year... 

anches of music. 3 Yr. Public Schoo] Music 
8 acre campus on Chicago’s North Side. 

own dormitories ... Athletics. Expenses low. 

for free bulletin and book of views. 

1001 of Music North Park College 

. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Daul 


VERSITY 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Arthur C. Becker, Dean 
Offers courses in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Drama, Com- 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. Diplomas 
s. Desirable dormitory accommodations. 
DePaul University School of Music 

Dept. E-64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


1 Arts—Art—Llaw—Commerce--Secretarial Science 


Normal Course for 
Teachers of Children 
CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 


5 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


oro training in music. _ Courses leading to 
of Music Degree, Diploma and Certif- 
lano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
ds and Music Kindergarten Methods. © 


Bulletin sent f ree upon request 


RVATORY OF MUSIC 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

ranches of Music Taught 

zs for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 

J. WATERMAN, Dean 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
ama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 

IMER SCHOOL 

22 to AUGUST 2 


Catalog on request 
Seattle, Wash. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


To Organize a Small Orchestra for 

Entertainments and Dances. 

Q. I would like to organize a small orches- 
tra for entertainments, dances and so forth. 
Will you kindly advise me as to instruments 
and in general? I am a violinist with a 
teacher’s certificate. Last year I organized and 
directed a@ small girls’ orchestra—? violins, 
a flute, ’cello, piano and drums—but I found 
that strings do not carry and are less effec- 
tive for dances than wind. So far I have in 
mind a Bh Cornet, a Bh Clarinet, a piano 
and violin (myself). What would you sug- 
gest to add to these? If you wish me to omit 
any of those mentioned, do not fail to men- 
tion this. Would a trombone take the place 
of the ’cello? If not, what? About six in- 
struments is what I would like. Please help 
me at your convenience. Thank you.—S. B., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A. Violin, cornet, piano and drums are 
all right, but clarinet, flute are not “peppy” 
enough for your purpose. I think a good 
saxophonist would be the best, a Bb alto; if 
you can get one who can play also the so- 
prano and the tenor sax, occasionally, aS you 
might require it. It is a pity you are so 
far way. 


Expressive Qualities of Notes. 

Q. Reading an old Erupy, one day, I 
came across something about the so-called 
qualities of the various notes. However the 
journal has been misplaced and I would very 
much like to know what qualities the sounds 
are supposed ta have. Will you kindly tell 
me?—R. V. H., Greenwich Park, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A. Taking it for granted that you know 
the names of the notes of the scale (major) 
both instrumental and vocal, we shall de- 
scribe the mental effect produced by_ the 
notes of the scale. Thus the Scale of C is: 
(instrumental) 

Cc D Fr G A B Cc 
(vocal) : 

Do—Re—Mi—F'a—Sol—La—Si—Do 
When singing these tones a certain effect is 
experienced, such as you will, with practice, 
eventually experience. For example, Do, is 
the tonic, a strong or firm tone; Re, a joy- 
ful or hopeful tone; Mi, a resolute or calm 
tone; Fa, a lugubrious or desolate tone; Sol, 
a majestic or bright tone; La, a sad and 
lamenting tone; Si, a sharp, piercingly sen- 
sitive tone. All the scales represented by 
these tones possess the same characteristics ; 
and the interrelated tones of these scales 
have the same relative attributes, the only 
difference haying become one of pitch, high, 
medium or low. 


Theme and Motif, or Motive. 

. Will you kindly explain the_ terms 
“theme”? and “motif,” or “motive” in lan- 
guage which young pupils may easily grasp? 
I fear I have not been very successful in 
making these points clear_and shall_greatly 
appreciate your help.—oO. K., Santa Barbara, 
California. 

A. A theme is some subject that you 
think, write, speak or sing about. Anything 
that you think about and try to express is 
the subject. You are asked: “What are you 
thinking about?’ And you answer: “Boats, 
roads, autos, auto-horns, music, a tune, and 
so forth.” Each one of these is a subject 
or a theme. Think of it, play it, or sing it. 
That which you have sung is the theme, or 
tune, that you endeavor to express in words 
or in music. The motive of that theme 
forms the chief idea of the theme. A few 
notes of that theme may be taken to repre- 
sent a particular part of the theme—a per- 
son, an eyent concerning that subject—so 
easily recognized that each time it is heard 
we say, “Ah! That is the horn!” That small 
part of the theme or subject is termed the 
leit motif (German), or leading motive. Hn- 
large upon this idea and the young pupils 
will speedily understand. Let them sing 
tunes to you, simple tunes (Old Folks at 
Home, and such like).| The Sands of Dee, 
by Frederic Clay, affords excellent examples 
of the motif and the leit motifs, well worth 
examining. 


The Dodecuple, or Twelve-note Scale 

Q. Could you give me any information on 
the so-called dodecuple, or twelve-note scale? 
—Are there rules for writing certain kinds 
of passages with the twelve-note scale as a 
basis—? Jf there is any book or article ea- 
plaining more fully about the dodecuple scale, 
could you please give me the name and the 
publisher? Does the quarter-tone scale have 
a significant harmony, or is it used for writing 
a more chromatic melody, and at the present 
time does it have much importance?—G,. 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

A. Your somewhat exhaustive series of 
questions on the different phases of modern 
harmony would necessitate a complete issue 
of Tur Erupn, to the exclusion of other 
Questioners’ problems. However, some of 
your questons are here treated, and all others 
are adequately solved in the following 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


treatises, which you would find it to your 
advantage to study conscientiously and with 
the closest attention: “La Musique Moderne 
Francaise.” by André Coeuroy, ‘“‘Etude sur 
l’Harmonie Moderne,” by René Lenormand, 
“Modern Harmony,” by A. E. Hull. Equal 
temperament is, to-day, to all intents and 
puposes universal, except in the science of 
acoustics. It has, therefore, no practical im- 
portance in the art of composition. You will 
find copious examples of the proper treat- 
ment of the scale in the books mentioned. 


Faulty Intonation or Singing “Out of 

Tune.” 

Q. Please advise me on the following 
points: my intonation is faulty at times, 
sometimes on soft singing, at other times only 
when singing ff, then again, not at all. So 
I hawe nothing to go by to make corrections. 
But it seems to me at times that it is caused 
by @ slight “phlegmatic’ condition of the 
vocal chords. What do you advise for such 
a condition.—J. B., Queen City, Missouri. 

A. Your description seems to denote a 
state of chronic catarrh, induced (1) by fre- 
quent colds, or (2) by a wrong method of 
singing. It is impossible for me to decide 
without hearing you whether you need. the 
use of a spray some four times daily, and 
frequent breathing exercises or whether you 
need to take singing lessons until cured, from 
a competent teacher of singing who specializes 
in breathing, attack (production) and place- 
ment of voice. What you describe cannot be 
“phlegmatic,’’ but it might be “phlegmy.” 


Rhythmic Problems. 

Q. 1. How should irregular groups of 
notes be divided and accented? I understand 
that triplets are accented on the first note, 
but groups of five, siw and seven are not 
clear to me. 

2. is 6/8 time compound double or com- 
pound triple? There seem to be different 
opinions in regard to this question. 

3. Does an accidental apply to the staff on 
which it is placed, or to both staves?—J. F. 
Washington, D. C. 

A. 1. The inventive mind has imagined 
new forms of measures consisting of the alter- 
nation of different measures, 
ures of five, seven and nine beats. A measure 
in five time consists of a measure of three 
beats followed by a measure of two, or some- 
times a measure of two beats followed by a 
measure of three. A measure of seven gives 
a measure of four beats followed by a measure 
of three and vice versa. A measure of nine 
beats (seldom used) is a measure of four 
beats followed by one of three and com- 
pleted by one of two. These measures are 
termed irregular, alternated measures, or 
united measures because they represent the 
union of several different measures, with the 
accents occurring on the first notes of each 
division. Thus: Measure in 5 time. 


Simple vA 000|[ 00 (5 whole notes) ; 5 


Bee | Fave half-notes) : %4 f f f 


[ f (5 quarter-notes) ; 5/8 a | f f 


(5 8th-notes) ; 5/16 or 5/32 may be consid- 
ered in like manner. Apportion the accom- 
paniment in the same way. 


2. 6/8 time is duple time, or two 35 to 
a measure (compound duple). 

83. An accidental applies only to the staff 
on which it is placed. 


Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20—F. Chopin. 

Q. Would you, please tell me if the last 
chord of the third measure in Ohopin’s Pre- 
lude in O minor (Op. 28, No. 20) has an 
E4 or an Bh as is sometimes asserted? Would 
you kindly enlighten me on the subject?— 
U. M. I., Yale Station. 

A. 3E4 is the correct note as already in- 
dicated on the second beat of the same 
measure. No valid reason could be advanced 
for restoring a flat. 


Associate and Licentiate. 


“A Canadian A. T. C. M.”’ is hereby very 
sincerely thanked for the information con- 
cerning the Canadian “Associate” and “Li- 
centiate”’ diplomas; that these testify to the 
abilities of their bearers as a teacher and 
concert artist is a much needed stride in the 
right direction. We shall be glad to hear 
at any time of the success of the fortunate 
possessors. (Editor of the Question and 
Answer department of TH HTups.) 


Erratum 


By some ineaplicable oversight an error 
appeared near the bottom of the second col- 
umn of Page 148 in the February Evupp. 
The phrase, “the German has an augmented 
fifth,’ should have read, “the German has @ 
perfect fifth” with a major third and aug- 
mented siath, 


such aS meas- © 
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Toa 
private 
piano 
teacher 

who 


would like to give pupils 


real 
conservatory 


training 


Piano teachers who are satisfied with 
routine lesson-giving will not be inter- 
ested in this announcement. 


It is intended for ambitious, progres- 
sive teachers, with good musical back- 
ground, and who are not content merely 
to “give lessons,” but would like to 
give their pupils real conservatory train- 
ing. 


A limited number of such teachers will 
be chosen to receive appointments to 
the Extension Department Faculty of 
the Sherwood Music School. 


Among other privileges which they 
bb enjoy through their affiliation will 
e: 


A complete set of the New Sher- 
wood Music School Text, FREE, for 
their personal use. This Text in- 
cludes 168 Theory Lessons; as well 
as 100 Piano Exercises, 136 Piano 
Studies, and 98 Piano Compositions, 
all selected and annotated by artist 
members of the Faculty. 


The right to use this Text in giving 
real conservatory training to their 
pupils, including Ear Training, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Form and 
Analysis, Appreciation and other 
conservatory subjects, leading to 
Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by the School. 


A free term of Normal Instruction 
at the Main School, to be taken at 
their convenience. 


The privilege of working for and 
earning, without cost, their own 
Teacher’s Certificate and Diploma, 
through the Extension Department 
of the School. 


If you would like to be one of the 
teachers selected for these appointments, 
without any investment on your part, 
fill in and mail the Coupon below, for 
a Questionnaire on which you may state 
your qualifications. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me a Questionnaire. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


——=. 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1885 — GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


For the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading 
to Degrees. Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised practice teaching. 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 
and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
61 years of continued success in 
training musicians 
Allbranches including Church and 
Public School Music 
‘or year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 

JUNE 22 to 


JP |SUMMER TERM, “AGces? 


Classes daily—Private lessons 
as desired. Special training 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. F. ULRICH 


Associate Dean 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
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VOICE COMPOSITION VIOLIN 
OLEY SPEAKS 
An American Composer 
Whose Songs are 
Famous the World Over 
CONSTANTLY ON PROGRAMS OF LEADING 
ARTISTS, FAVORED HIGHLY BY ALL 
SONG LOVERS AND IN STANDARD USE BY 
VOICE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ARE: 
“On the Road to Mandalay,” ‘“‘April Rain,” “In May- 
time,” ‘Eyes of Blue,” ‘April Ecstasy,” ‘‘Dawn light 
and Bird Song’’ and Other Speaks Songs. 
DAWN LIGHT AND BIRD SONG 
By OLEY SPEAKS Two Keys—High (d-g) low we 75¢ 
trees a-gainst the blue, 
Voice 
Teachers 
are invited 
to Request 
a Selection of 
Songs by 
Oley Speaks 
for 
Examination 


Copyright Mewxxn by The Joba Church Company. 
ational Copy . 
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1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. of other Songs 
free to anyone 
Everything in Music Publications interested. 


What Dusic Owen to Scarlatti 


(Continued from page 246) 


several of his operas being produced in 
the cities of Tuscany—though he was prob- 
ably not present to hear them. However, 
when, in 1707, two operas which he wrote 
especially for Venice were produced there, 
he undoubtedly assisted, presiding at the 
harpsichord as was the general custom of 
the time. ‘ 

From Venice he went to Urbino for 
there is preserved a letter from him to the 
Duke Ferdinand de’ Medici hinting at finan- 
cial difficulties to which the Duke responds 
by saying that he “is sure that Scarlatti 
will always meet with.the due reward of 
his merit, and that he may count upon his 
sympathy and his prayers.” Rather un- 
satisfactory to a hungry man _ needing 
assistance ! 


Return to Naples 


FTER URBINO, Scarlatti returned 
to Rome where he lingered -for a 
short time in the hope that Duke Ferdinand 
de’ Medici would recall him to Florence. 
Failing in that he again accepted an ap- 
pointment under the Viceroy of Naples and 
returned to that city. 
From this time on Scarlatti seems to 
have spent his time between that city and 


Rome—composing and producing operas in 
both cities and writing a flood of cantatas,’ 


masses and other compositions, all the time 
broadening and advancing his style until he 
was incomparably the greatest musician of 
his time. One of the interesting works of 
this period was his second “Mass in A” 
which was the forerunner of John Sebas- 
tian Bach’s “Mass in B Minor.” 

That Scarlatti died in Naples on the 24th 
of October, 1725, we learn from the epi- 
taph on his tomb in the musicians’ chapel 
in the Church of Montesanto in that city. 


His Several Réles 


F HIS PERSONAL character we 

know nothing. As Dent says, “Rough- 
ly speaking, the intellectual side of music 
was all that a composer was expected to 
provide in Scarlatti’s day.” He seems to 
have been a faithful husband and devoted 
father. At least we know nothing to the 
contrary. Versatile as a composer he is 
said also to have excelled as an organist, 
harpsichordist, harpist, singer and con- 
ductor. He composed two hundred masses, 


Eliminating “Nerves” 
(Continued from page 241) 


Memorizing and Stage Deportment 


EMORIZING is not a necessity. If 

the musician’s memory is not secure 
he should by all means use his music. 
Other things being equal, however, a 
memorized program is an advantage. There 
is no music to carry along. There are no 
annoying pages to turn. Audiences to-day, 


by long training, have more faith in the , 


genuineness of a rendition if it is mem- 
orized. Again, it is easier to play mem- 
orized music, especially if it be of the 
bravura type, with an abandon without 
which the rendition will not be as convine- 
ing. 

As to stage deportment, there must be no 
thought of it while the player actually 
performs. The audience does not then 
exist for him. But before, between, and 
after numbers, his aim should be to radiate 
unaffected pleasantness. He must create 
the impression of being glad to play and of 


“True art is the result of knowledge and inspiration. 
fundamental requisites, a musician will always be an inferior artist, if 


he can be called.’—BeEr.10z. 


. of music. 


THE 


over one hundred operas, more 
hundred cantatas, several oratorios 
countless number of motets, psalms, 
concertos, madrigals and serenades. 
This enumeration of his marvel: 
tility of composition, however, woul 
fy little if it meant nothing to the 
But it does. e 
When Scarlatti was composing mt 
had not appreciated that organiza 
work was necessary. This, Scarle 
the first to realize, and he was the 
lay hold of the principles of org 
with clearness and perception. 
His real importance rests not 
influence on his contemporaries b 
relation to the whole development of 
cal music. For this Scarlatti pr 
ground-work in musical form 
to flower in perfect proportions 
and the boundless freedom of Bee 
He was not only a builder of 
but a great poet as well, for he spe 
language of passion as surely as an 
composer. 
Whenever he brought forth a new 
he did so with a master hand, consci 
his power to give it form. As h 
self said in a letter to Duke Ferdin: 
Medici, musical composition was t 
“the daughter of Mathematics,” a § 
Dent has best summed up the a 
ments of Alessandro Scarlatti 
says: “Well did Cardinal Ottoboni de 
him for his own age when he wrote 
his tombstone, Musices Instraurator 
mus.” We some two centuries later, 
ing the development of his art th 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Br 
along those lines, which he was th 
clearly to lay down, may legitimate 
terpret the words, “Father of Cle 
Music.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE: 

1. Why was music the last of t 
to feel the influence of the Renaissa 
2. In what types of musical comp 
did Scarlatti excel? 
3. What innovations in opera were 
by Scarlatti? 
4. In what ways were the years 
in Naples productive? ; 
5. What claims to fame has Se 
other than that of being a great com} 
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in Public 


hoping that people will be glad t 
him. Fortunately, audiences will 
reach that degree of abstract cult 
their enjoyment will be entire 
fluenced by the performer’s perso 
They resent bumptiousness and s 
portance, especially in unseasoned 
ers. Audiences want to be plea 
the musician’s duty, therefore, to be 
‘ant. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 0 
MR, GOLDSTEIN'S ARTICL 
1. Why is the rendition of mu 
most exacting of public performance 
2. What is Harold Bauer’s 
toward stage-fright? 
3. What does “minimizing the 
est” mean? 
4. Name four conditions to be g 
against before one starts to play 
5. Why is memorization adv 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIPE 


SumMER Music CLassEs 


This Summer there will be hundreds of 
music teachers repeat their practices of 
previous years in conducting special clas- 
ses. Summer classes help, not only to 
establish more firmly the teacher’s pro- 
fessional standing in a community, but 
they also aid in winning new pupils to be 
held for the regular season, besides insur- 
ing against an entire Summer of musical 
idleness, robbing pupils of much that they 
have gained in the past season’s work. 

Popular among textbooks used for spe- 
cial Summer classes each year are Har- 
mony Book for Beginners, by Dr. Preston 
Ware Orem, Theory and Composition of 
Music, by the same author, Standard His- 
tory of Music by Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
Young Folks’ Picture History of Music, 
by the same author, and Conversation 
Lessons for the Beginner in Music by 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews. 

Dr. Orem’s Harmony Book for Begin- 
ners makes Harmony a fascinating adven- 
ture to those just taking up the subject, 
while the Theory and Composition of Mu- 
sic is for more advanced study by those 
who have mastered the rudiments of har- 
mony. Dr. Cooke’s Standard History of 
Muse is a great favorite at all times for 
individual or group study of musical his- 
tory. It well answers as a history of mu- 
sie for students of all ages. Young Folks’ 
Picture History is a treat for juveniles in 
what might be termed kindergarten or pri- 
mary classes in musical history. Mrs. 
Mathews’ book is filled with things of im- 
portance to every piano beginner. We 
also predict that many special Summer 
classes for piano beginners will take up 
Mrs. Mathews’ new instructor for piano 
classes, Piano Pathways. 

Last Summer saw many copies of My 
Kirst Efforts in the Piano Class used for 
classes of piano beginners and it is cer- 
tain that it will start off hosts of young 
beginners in piano classes on their first 
piano study this Summer. 

No matter what grade or branch of 
music a teacher may plan to cover this 
Summer in special intensive courses for 
either private or class pupils, the Tuxo- 
pore Presser Co. will be glad to suggest 
material and send material for examina- 
tion. Quite important is the fact that 
every teacher should utilize some of the 
time available in Summer months for self- 
study, either in gaining musical knowledge 
through reading and studying good mu- 
sical literature, or through brushing up 
in technic, or adding to the repertoire 
through well-planned self-study. 

Catalogs on musical literature, or ad- 
vanced study material and piano pieces, 
will be sent free to any teacher asking 
for the same. 


How To Pray Tue Harp 


By Metvize Crarx 


There has been a gradual growth of 
interest in harp playing in this country. 
This interest is likely to increase as the 
harp is not only a valuable solo instrument 
but, in some cases, is an indispensable in- 
strument for accompaniments, and has be- 
come an integral part of every orchestra, 
even amateur orchestras. It is even of use 
in concert bands. We have in preparation 
a very valuable instruction book for the 
harp, a book which is thoroughly in line 
with our own series of beginners’ books 
for various instruments. It is intensely 
practical, is easily understood, and the 
material is all presented in very attractive 
form. No better instructor can be found 
for this instrument. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
$1.25, postpaid, 


> ¢he Publisher's Mont 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


THE METRONOME OF PROSPERITY 


All metronomes work on the principle of the pendulum. 


In the best 


known form of metronome the pendulum sticks up, instead of hanging 


down. As long as the energy that 


force the pendulum will move. 


which appears in all car windows 
swings back.” 
heartened people. 


is your contribution. 


fitable employment. 


moves in presto tempos. 


hardly move at all. 
hustling. 


sets the metronome in motion is in 


It makes no difference whether the 
pendulum is set in motion by clock work or by a blow from the hand. 

One principle of the pendulum is that under given sustained energy it 
swings just as far in one direction as it does in. the other. 
street railway companies, seeking to restore confidence, worked out a slogan 


The New York 


“Cheer up! The pendulum always 


Unquestionably this line has given courage to many dis- 


The principle is true and the pendulum is swinging back now. Remem- 
ber, however, that without applied energy it will not move. 
Hoarding money at this time is cowardice. 
are stored energy. Every dollar should be whipped into action so that 
every head and every pair of hands in America will be engaged in pro- 


The energy 
Dollars 


The speed with which the metronome baton (pendulum) moves depends 
upon the distance of the weight from the axis. 
the weight causes the pendulum to move very slowly. Near the axis, it 


At the end of the baton 


Some people see prosperity so far away that their financial metronomes 
Others, the lucky ones, see it near at hand and are 


If you do not see it near at hand you were not among those who en- 
deavored to secure rooms at Atlantic City over the Washington Birthday 
week end and found that for days all of the beach front hotels had 
been turning away those who sought reservations. 

Probably your pendulum is swinging back far faster than you realize. 


Advance of Publication Offers—April, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


A Day In VENICE—TRIO FOR VIOLIN, CEL- 


LO; “AND! PTANO—NEVINS “5 ¢ stalsje tincictee ere 1.00 
ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO.........2005 30c 
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GrrL’s Own BooK—PIANO........0000e 00ers 35¢ 
How To Pray THE HARp—CLARK ........ 1.25 
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New Marcu ALBUM—PIANO.........e0005 
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STRING OUARTET Book wenn, conc sasciene one 90c 
Sunpay Music FoR VIOLIN AND PIANO..... 45c 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES.....+...- 25¢ 


THe Music oF THE COMMENCE- 


MENT PROGRAM 


Realizing that music gives variety and 
interest to the Commencement Exercises, 
those who have in charge the arranging 
of the program for this crowning event of 
the scholastic year usually give special at- 
tention to the selection of appropriate mu- 
sic material. 

Where there is a music department from 
which may be obtained talented perform- 
ers, the task is an easy one. Piano pupils 
may be presented in solo and ensemble 
numbers, students of the violin and other 
instruments in solo and group numbers 
(perchance even a students’ orchestra) 
and where there is a vocal department a 
splendid opportunity is afforded for the 
inclusion of chorus numbers. Schools, 
colleges and academies that have no special 
department of music can easily arrange 
for a few attractive choruses. 

If you have not as yet selected the music 
for your Commencement Program, write 
to the Turopore Presser Co., outlining 
your plans, and a selection covering the 
various classifications desired will gladly 
be sent for examination. Or, if you pre- 
fer to request special compositions se- 
lected from classified and descriptive lists, 
ask for the folder Commencement Music 
upon which will be found listed unison, 
two-, three- and four-part choruses, bac- 


calaureate anthems, vocal and instrumental 
solos and duets, numbers for one piano— 
six hands, one piano—eight hands, two 
pianos—four hands and two pianos—eight 
hands. In addition this folder gives des- 
criptions and shows illustrations of di- 
ploma and certificate forms, medals, 
awards and gifts suitable for presentation 
to graduates and honor pupils. There is 
no charge for this folder. 

Another folder which may be obtained 
free for the asking and which will prove 
helpful is School Choruses Especially Suit- 
able for the Spring and Summer Seasons. 
Just ask for Folder 0-14. 

Another note in this Publisher’s Monthly 
Letter tells of the excellent awards and 
gifts especially suitable for music students 
at graduation time and how Presser Serv- 
ice aids the teacher in preparing such 
articles for presentation. 


SumMMzER New Music 

Teachers whose classes continue through 
the summer months are invited to give us 
their names and addresses with instructions 
to send the monthly packagés of selected 
new teaching and recital music that we are 
planning to send “On Sale” in June, July 
and August. This music, if not used, is 
returnable for credit after the summer 
teaching season is ended. Teachers may 
have either piano or vocal music or both. 
A post card request will suffice to obtain 
this service. oe 


A lazy man is always going to do great things—after 


a while. 


—LANDON 


ADVERTISEMENT 


hly Letter 


_ for music students. The gradu 


THEA 


Presser SERVICE ON Co} 


MENT GIFTS AND AW 


Annually at this season the 
Presser Co. receives, from patr 
parts of the country, requests 1 
mation as to appropriate awards 


be awarded a diploma, those | 
to a higher grade are to be giy 
tificate, the honor pupil must 
and many feel that a good boo 
interesting musical topic is espec 
able as a graduation gift. 
Although artistic diploma an 
icate forms, with appropriate 
and blank spaces for the insertit 
recipient’s name, course of stu 
pleted, ete., are available at ve 
able prices, many patrons prefer 
these insertions, or the entire dip 
pecially engrossed in ornamental 
and for this purpose the Treonori 
Co. has engaged the services 0! 
pen-artists. Those who wish 
vantage of this service may obti 
quotations upon application. I 
gested that when writing for this 
tion, or when ordering special en 
that ample time be allowed, at 
days to two weeks from the time | 
reaches us to the date of shipme 
same service is extended to those 
engraving on medals. 
A little catalog entitled Music 
Novelties, ete. shows  illustrati 
gives a complete list of diploma 4 
icate forms, awards and gifts, e: 
sical literature. Information in r 
the latter may be obtained in the 
tive Catalog of Theoretical W. 
Musical Literature. Hither or bi 
these catalogs will be sent Freer 1 
quest. } 
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CANTATA 
For Four Soto Vorces anp © 
By Cuarres Girzert Spros 


This is a very fine sacred 
general use. It is admirably ada 
special musical services at any tim 
year. It is very tuneful throug 
at the same time dramatic and 
dignified: and churchly. There a 
cantatas for special occasions 
Christmas and Easter; but, can 
general use that are really wort! 
searce. This work is for the u 
solo voices and chorus. It is no 
the range of the average choir ar 
not prove difficult of rehearsal. 
briefly and, logically the ba 
Christian Faith through a supe: 
of texts, selected chiefly from th 
tures. Price, 75 cents. 
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EvANGELINE 


Cantata For Women’s VOICE! 
Baritone Soro 

By Cwartes Grserr Spro 

We can recommend heartily to 
ductors of women’s clubs the ne 
Evangeline by the very popular | 
Mr. Charles Gilbert Spross. 7 
tata enlists the services of a si 
together with the usual wom 
We regard it as one of the bes 
Mr. Spross. It was originally 
by the Jonn Cuurce Company ju 
ly before we took over the cat t 
company and hence it has had no 
introduction to the profession he 
but, it deserves angie all the go 
that we could say about ii 
another number to the none toc 
of available effective secular 
Price, 75 cents. ‘ 


oveR For Tuts MontuH 


sue bears for its front cover a 
king piece of water color. work 
iladelphia artist, Mr. Joseph Bold- 
is Mr. Bolden’s first cover for 
pe Mustc Macazine. 
mes there is more pleasure in 
e's own fancy interpret a paint- 
‘musical composition than to be 
y what the artist or the composer 
i; when creating it. The thought 
atiful, inspiring Easter Mornin ° 
yice with special instrumental 
1 come to many, perhaps bring- 
ies of childhood impressions of 
morning Church service where 
s an abundance of music, banks 
lilies and the sunshine which 
dt xtra bright coming through the 
dglass windows; or, perhaps there 
» mature recollections of Easter 
vhen the congregation held many 


I 


5 who long since have been laid to 


hever can tell the innermost 
or sentiments which something of 
yacter stirs within another. 


‘of the past are as pleasant to 


‘dreams of the future to others. 
vy be that some, in their flights 
will picture this as what they 
yange for themselves as a musi- 
# at BKaster-tide in the music room 
ansion that someday may be theirs. 


/Grri’s Own Book 


For THe PisNoFrorTE 

oy’s Own Book has been a very 
a) ccess. This is an early grade 
jut, still it is well past the first 
There is no reason why the girls 
jot have just as good a book as 
SO we are now preparing a Girl’s 
i which will consist of pieces of 
‘that girls like to play—pieces in 
acteristic vein and with a cer- 
ount of grace and elegance. 

pecial introductory price in ad- 
' publication for a single copy is 
ostpaid. 
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ENCY IN THE PIANO Cass 
Piano Crass Boox No. 3 


the third book in the series so 
fully begun with My Efforts in the 
ss, and so well continued in Mak- 
“ess, We are proceeding under the 
n that having mastered the first 
s the members of the piano class 
- for a little more musicianship. 
ntly in this volume will be found 
dmixture of excerpts from the 
standard writers together 
exceptionally interesting origi- 
The class idea, however, is 
fore. : 
jal introductory price in ad- 
cation for a single copy is 
tpaid. 


™M OF ORNAMENTS 
‘or THE PIANoFoRTE 


cessful has been the series 
for Special Purposes,” that 
ms of piano pieces in the 
grades that presents techni- 
n pleasant, yet most instruc- 
he alert, quick-thinking, 
rican piano student “just 
red” with books of dry-as- 
exercises, which, while ex- 
ying the necessary practice 
tely ignore the musical 
ent’s nature and frequently 
of a total loss of interest in 
The previously published 
m of Trills, Album of 
of Octaves, Album of Thirds 
of Chords and Album 
ve been most successful 
by hundreds of teachers, 
works in the teaching cur- 
supplementary material to 
rse. This new volume 
s which give practical 
aments commonly used 
‘itions and will prove a 
uw for more advanced 
» and modern composers. 
publication single copies 
be ordered at the special 
paid. 


AT1O 


A New KeysBoArp CHART 


There is a demand in class piano work for 
a keyboard chart entirely without text or 
lettering or any musical notation. In oth- 
or words just a keyboard. So we are 
preparing such a chart which will be per- 
fectly plain but which will be stoutly 
mounted on paper boards and which can 
be used to advantage to place upon a desk 
or table for use in class work. Most of 
the keyboard charts contain various mu- 
sical information and as a rule the keys 
are given their letter names and sometimes 
the corresponding notation; but this ap- 
parently is not desirable in certain forms 
of class work, hence, our new keyboard. 
Price, in advance of publication, 10 cents. 


A Day ww VENICE 


Trio ror Vrorrn, "CeLto AND Piano 
By Eruerserr Nevin 


The mere announcement that we are to 
publish a trio arrangement of the im- 
mensely popular suite 4 Day In Venice 
by Ethelbert Nevin should be sufficient to 
arouse more than a passing interest on the 
part of those who take great joy in this 
form of ensemble playing. What better 
material for such an arrangement could 
be found than this set of four numbers so 
alike in their haunting beauty and yet 
so different in their widely contrasted 
themes representing a day in that pic- 
turesque, romantic city—Venice? Surely 
jt does not require a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize the possibilities of the 
cello in enhancing the beauty of some of 
the melodies in this lovely work. 

The arrangement being prepared will 
appeal to all ensemble groups—whether 
it be the high school or college trio seeking 
something worth while for an exhibition 
program or the professional trio on the 
lookout for a genuinely valuable addition 
to its repertoire. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Sunpay Music ror VIOLIN AND 


PIANO 


Some of the most successful albums pub- 
lished by the Trroporr Presser Co. are 
those piano folios containing pieces espe- 
cially suitable for playing on Sunday, either 
in the home or in church or Sunday School 
meetings where a pipe organ is not avail- 
able. Such books as Reverie Album, 
Piano Voluntaries, Sunday Piano Music 
and Tranquil Hours have had phenomenal 
success in their special field and it is to 
provide a similar album for violinists that 
we are preparing for publication this al- 
bum—Sunday Music for Violin and Piano. 
The contents will be made up of pieces 
especially suitable for use as solos in 
church, Sunday School or other religious 
meetings, or for self-diversion in the quiet 
of one’s own home. They will be in a sub- 
dued, contemplative mood and none of them 
will make any unusual demands on the play- 
er of moderate ability. With more attention 
constantly being given to the Sunday 
School orchestra, there is greater oppor- 
tunity for the violinist of fair ability fre- 
quently to appear as soloist. 

At the special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication of 45 cents, postpaid, 
for a single copy, the opportunity is given 
to secure an exceptionally fine album. 


Ourpoor Music Fesrivats 


There is a particular charm to an out- 
door program and music clubs, community 
groups, schools and colleges having ac- 
cess to suitable outdoor spots always are 
well rewarded for any efforts of this 
character. There are many things avail- 
able all the way from such cantatas as 
Bobolinks by Busch, Pageant of Flowers 
by Kountz, and other works for children 
to more pretentious works such as Lieu- 
rance’s musical drama for mixed voices, 
From the Yellowstone. Arthur Nevin’s 
Mother Goose Fantasy for soprano solo 
and two part choruses, Paul Bliss’ Ghosts 
of Hilo, Hawaiian operetta for young 
ladies, Kieserling’s Fairies’ Revelry, for 
chorus of treble voices and the Newman 
Album of Classical Dances, each deserve 
special mention for outdoor programs. 


First GrApDE Pisces For Boys 


Y 


For rue P1aNnororte 


The American boy of today who studies 
music is truly fortunate. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when every boy or 
girl who studied music was looked upon 
as a potential professional and was put 
through the regular grind. The result 
of all this was that many a one who might 
have remained interested in music through 
life was repelled. Today is the day of the 
musical amateur. We are no longer train- 
ing professionals except in special cases; 
but, we are making intelligent amateurs, 
and doing that through the most attractive 
material. Of such is our new book of 
First Grade Pieces for Boys—just the sort 
of thing that the young boy will enjoy 
playing and incidentally derive much pro- 
fit therefrom. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


This is a little Manual which is virtually 
a symposium containing advice and sug- 
gestions on the part of a number of suc- 
cessful piano class teachers. It is printed 
chiefly for the aid and encouragement of 
teachers who are just about starting class 
work. While it is by no means exhaustive, 
it gives the necessary hints for the pro- 
cedure in the organizing and carrying on 
of piano classes, giving lists of all the 
necessary materials, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


New Marcu ALBUM 
For rue Pranororte 


The many practical uses found for 
marches arranged as piano solos bring us 
many requests for marches that “can be 
marched to.” In band and orchestra 
arrangements the drums can make almost 
any march suitable for “marching to,” 
but in the piano solo arrangement the 
accompaniment must beat an even rhythm 
throughout. The marches in this New 
March Album have been especially se- 
lected, or arranged, with this point in 
mind and we believe the lodge pianist, 
the player who provides music for gym- 
nasium drills or school marches, and all 
who have occasion to use piano material 
of this kind will find this book indis- 
pensable. At the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 30 cents a copy, post- 
paid, it offers an exceptional opportunity 
for acquiring a generous selection of prac- 
tical material for a very small cash out- 
lay. 


INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHOOL BANDS 
By C. S. Morrison 


This will probably be the last month of 
the special introductory offer on_ this 
work. This book, by the way, has taken 
considerably longer to prepare than we 
had anticipated; but, it was entirely due 
to unforeseen circumstances and the book 
will be all the better for the extra effort 
we have been forced to put upon it. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumental 
part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Strrinc Quartet Boox 
For Amateur Use 


The development of the school orchestra 
is a very healthy sign. It is just another 
manifestation of what we have stated be- 
fore—that this is the day of the musical 
amateur. The development of the orches- 
tra, however, and the consequent in- 
crease of interest in the study of stringed 
instruments has brought with it other 
advantages. The interest in Chamber mu- 
sic is growing, and this, by the way, is one 
of the most interesting departments of all 
musical art. In particular, amateur string 
quartets are multiplying. It is for these 
quartets just organized and starting out 
that we have prepared our new String 
Quartet Book. This consists of original 
pieces and transcriptions compiled in such 
a manner as to be just right for the first 
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rehearsals and public performances of a 
string quartet. ; 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy con- 
taining the four parts is 90 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PuBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 

As each book mentioned in the foregoing 
notes on advance publications is com- 
pleted, and copies are placed for sale upon 
the shelves and counters of music stores, 
the special advance of publication offer is 
withdrawn. This month we announce the 
publication of three exceptionally fine 
works. By the time this issue of Tue 
Erupe Mustc Macazrnr reaches our read- 
ers, copies of these works will have been 
placed in advance subscribers’ hands and 
copies will be obtainable for examination 
upon the usual liberal terms of the Trro- 
porE Presser Co, 

Joan of the Nancy Lee, Comie Opera 
with text by Agnes Emelie Peterson and 
music by Louis Woodson Curtis is one of 
the most ambitious works of its kind we 
have ever published. -Although it does not 
require a professional cast and chorus, and 
should not be attempted by the beginning 
organization, it will unquestionably prove 
a source of keen enjoyment to the well 
trained and experienced group of ama- 
teurs rehearsing for performances of it 
and will more than delight audiences with 
its bright, sparkling story and the catchy 
musical numbers with which it abounds. 
Vocal Score, Price, $1.50. 

Let’s Play Together by Mathilde Bilbro 
is an interesting little book for young pia- 
no students that will meet with the 
approval of many teachers, especially 
those who have taken up “class teaching.” 
It presents the very first material for en- 
semble playing and contains little ‘duets, 
trios and quartets for young pianists. 
In the beginning each player uses only one 
hand. Appropriate text in dialog form 
enhances the value of the little exercises 
as study material. Price, 75 cents. 

Short Pieces in All Keys by Frederick 
A. Williams provides melodious study 
material through which students in the 
second and early third grades may become 
acquainted with the various tonalities. All 
the major and minor keys are used and 
each piece is preceded by a scale and 
arpeggio. This volume is the latest addi- 
tion to the Music Mastery Series. Price, 
$1.25. 


WARNING 

Look out for swindlers. Beware of the 
man or woman offering you, at a ridic- 
ulously low price, THe Erupe Mustc Maca- 
ZINE either singly or in a combination with 
other publications. Assure yourself that 
any offer presented to you not only is au- 
thentic but that the party to whom you 
pay money is responsible. We are con- 
stantly in receipt of letters of complaint 
that Tur Ervpr is not reaching music 
lovers and on investigation find that a 
swindler has pocketed the money they 
have paid for a subscription. Our repre- 
sentatives always carry official receipt 
books. Carefully read any contract or re- 
ceipt presented to you before paying cash. 
Help us to protect you from impostors. 


AN OPppoRTUNITY TO SAVE A 


DoLLaR 

On Thursday, April 30, 1931, the special 
two year $3.00 subscription offer of THe 
Erupe Music Macazine will expire. Now 
is your opportunity to renew your sub- 
scription at the substantial saving of $1.00. 
If you are at present on Tue Erupe sub- 
scription list, send $3.00 and we will con- 
tinue your subscription for two years from 
the present expiration date. We are sure 
you have a musical friend who would be 
delighted to subscribe for Tur Erupr at 
this special price of only 12'4c per copy. 
Bring it to his attention and you will be 
doing him a real musical favor. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Any music lover can substantially add 
to his income by taking subscriptions for 
Tur Ervupe Music Macazine. Write to 
the Agency Division, Tue Erupe Mustc 
Macazrne, for terms. 
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PuBLisHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


The popular piano teacher planning a pupils’ recital can well appreciate the 


dilemma of the writer in this instance. 


It would be an imposition upon the most in- 


terested audience to give every one of a large number of pupils representation upon 
a pupils’ recital program, yet it is only fair to all pupils who have shown any sincerity 
of purpose in study to have an opportunity for such public appearance. Here we are 
looking over the records of publications upon which new editions have been ordered 
from the printers during the past month. Every one is deserving of note, or it would 


not have won sufficient attention to have sold out the previous edition. 


We have the 


problem of selecting a comparative few for listing here in order not to weary an 
audience which we know is interested in knowing of the publications which have 
proved of substantial worth in various fields. 

The following are the ones we have picked for mention from the past month’s 


printing order: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
24429 All March—/ohnson ...... 1 $0.25 
24876 Dream Tune—Rolfe ...... 1% 25 
24819 An Evening Story—Ketterer 2 .25 
24771 The Dancing School— 
M GCUAG DAF wir wie estan oe 2 .35 
30213 A Pirate Ship—JWueller.... 2 40 
12916 The Soldiers’ Song 
Steinheimer ......--..-- 2% 25 
24562 Regimental Parade 
OVORTIE Smo oe oie ion Oe 40 
19110 Mavis Waltz—Ashley ...... 3 3D 
3860 Two Flowers—Aoelling.... 3 40 
19671 Community Grand March— 
PCCP Vite cc aicvasle tes ale reel este 3 40 
Hand in Hand (formerly 
Glide Waltz)—Mears : 40 
Twilight Song—Shackley .. 3% 40 
The Mocking Bird—Kern .. 3% 50 
The Moon Rocket (March)— 
PROUT OE Cie = bleh ips a ei es neee B% -60 
30198 Valse Capric a—Huerter.. 3% 40 
30216 Minuet a lAntico—NSeeboeck 4 0) 
4056 Old Black Joe—Rathbun ... T7 .15 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, SIX HANDS 
24203 Pizzicati from ‘“Sylvia’— 
Delibes-Sartorio ........ 3 .60 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR 


HANDS 
14864 Forest Scenes—Bohm...... 4 70 
14819 In the Gondola—Bendel ... 4 .80 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, HIGHT 
HANDS 
18012 Menuet in G 
Beethoven-Parlow ....... 3 40 
PIANO STUDIES AND INSTRUCTORS 
Studies Preparatory to Octave Playing 
—artoria Op. 1105... 6. oo Se ee 3 90 
Book for Older Beginners—Williams.. 1.00 
Standard Compositions, (Grade 6)— 
ERECTED G2 Oa Sn rete 5 Tai eet at ee se ee Ay 3) 
Standard Graded Course, Volume 10— 
NE CENOCIDE Ses = oe ae tivation ss ale ee 1.00 
Graded Materials for the Pianoforte, 
CTAB: PEOLUEIDS: 5 .Jay0 cin ate us a 1.00 
PIANO DUET COLLECTION 
Celebrated Light Overtures for Four 
TEARS Ah. Si Sw ikl eeieke wietets ieee alae ene 5 
STANDARD WORKS IN THE PRESSER 
COLLECTION 
100 Selected Works—Chopin ... $2.00 
128 Little Preludes and Fugues— 
BOO Peas ne estonia 2 75 
177 Sonatina Album—Kohler .... 1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 
5912 Postlude in G—Read ...... 3% 50 
5930 Evening Prelude—fRead ... 3 .30 
30217 Simplicity—Browne ....... x 40 
ORGAN COLLECTIONS 
Organ Melodies—Landon ........ 1.50 
Organ Musie by Great Composers. . 1.25 
SECULAR SONGS 
30001 Ishtar (High)—NSpross .... 50 
19930 My Little House—Rohrer .. -40 
30027 Mighty Lak’ a- Rose (Me- 
dium)—Nevin ......... 50 
30205 By the Waters of Babylon— 
SiCOK6 ~ Nocee ie. ce nes .60 
30006 The Owl (Low)—Wells.... .50 
30207 Dawn Light and Bird Song 
(Low)—Speaks ......... .60 
30208 Last Hour (High)—Kramer .60 
VOCAL DUET 
22643 Sleepy Hollow Tune (Mezzo0- 
Sop. & Baritone)—Kountz .60 
SECULAR SONG COLLECTIONS 
Songs of the Child World, No. 1— 
Gaynor, Soe... Stee ees 1.25 
The G Clef (Two-Part Chorus 
BOOK) ae ee ratedicn ork ¥o 3 eae ee 50 


SACRED -SONG COLLECTIONS 
Sacred Selections (Men’s Voices)— 
PROGKE. ) x 0 in: hint de Sebel ale ecient y Sas 

Sacred Songs (Alto) 

Sacred Songs for Children—Gaynor 


VOCAL METHOD E 
The Choral Class Book, Part 1— 
Leason-McGranahan 


40 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When changing your address, invariably 
give both the old and new address to in- 
sure against copies going astray. We 
should have at least four weeks in which 
to make the necessary corrections of ad- 
dresses as wrappers are addressed very 
much in advance of the publication date. 


MUSICAL RECITATION 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
19743 Cuddles—Smith .......... $0.30 
CHURCH MUSIC—COLLECTION : 
Anthem Devotion 24.0:.45.5. snes 35 
OPERETTAS 
O Cho San (for Juveniles)— 

BOVINA Ox 155. chor dim nl Sein eats .60 
In the Candy Shop (for Juveniles)— 

A ys aa eee astie oenid yun COO, 50 
The Marriage of Nannette— 

er tte Fi Ha Se SE cerate es cn ee 2.00 
Pandora (for Juveniles)— 

TeMGssenGs Neck sade tie slaty ola eee 1.00 
Trial by Jury—wSullivan ......... 60 
CANTATAS 
The Word of God (Sacred)—wNSpross ARS 
Rabonni (Sacred)-—Loveland ..... -T5 
The Pillar of Fire (Saered)—Root .60 

In Foreign Lands (for Treble 

Voices) —Kieserling ........... 40 
The Dawn of the Kingdom (Sa 

CYrE@)—WOlCOET oes iy sss al nva tannin .60 
Stabat Mater (Sacred) Rossini.. 75 

THEORETICAL WORKS AND MUSICAL 
LITERATURE 

Standard History of Music—Cooke 1.50 

Lessons in Musical History (Re- ; 

vised Ed.)—Fillmore .......... 1.75 
Theory and Composition of Musie 

ORCI a alsi cakeratey see caved ena Ree ea 1.25 
Life Stories of Great Composers— 

Streatpentld Vo hast ts, Sas oe 2.25 
Musical Dictionary and Pronounec- 

ing Guide—Redman .......... .60 

GUITAR 
Guitar Chords—Wessenberg ...... -50 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES 
10219 Pilgrims’ Chorus—Wagner- ; 

AID a sh aha wane: 21,5, 5 aie de Sete distesener ete .10 

249 Bells of Dreamland—Rath- 

BUN Oe cldin sao bn Oh overeat «15 
20617 Mazie—Geibel-Falconer .... 12 
35126 Chime, Chime, Chime—Loud .06 

OCTAVO—TWO-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
20757 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley 

—— FOND en oan oko 5s ou mys ave tee ln ae, 12 
20671 Little Black Sambo—Baines 12 
10155 Come, Let Us All Rejoice— 

W OrhaersGes ais face st eto aes eae 10 
10156 O Jesus, Thou Art Standing 

W QU TAUTSE saa os, < wssasse alas a stele ARES 10 
35143 When I Do Wrong—Clark.. -08 

CTA, Ee “TREBLE 
vV aS 
35030 The Joy of Spring—Schutt- 

Prose eal ere ste Sone ar nee -20 
35142 On the Road to Mandalay— 

SDPCQRS Bene o's ats. in eae ee ee 15 
35124 The Lure of the Gypsy Trail 

— SJ ONES nk cea ere ee 12 
35130 If With All Your Hearts— ° 

Mendelssonn “54... Mek Gace ese 15 
35137 The Brook—AHuwerter ...... 15 


OCTAVO—FOUR-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
35133 Now Sleeps the Crimson 


Petal—Dunn ) \s2) akties. ces. 15 
35135 The Sweetest Flower That 
Blows—Hanceley .......c.eeeees 12 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES 
6130 An Act of Up To Date 
Grand Opera—Smith ......... .40 
RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 
24346 Song of the Drum—Risher 50 
24375 Christmas Bells—Seidel ... .50 
BAND 
84021 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin 1.50 
B. Ilall Superior Band Book, 
Parts: Mech Sieh e te a ae oe epee 380 
The “Verifirst’ Band Book—Levwis, 
Parte. Wach" cannes eeeenes 30 
ORCHESTRA 
Student’s Orchestra Folio, Vol. 1— 
Ktohr, Parts | WMach | Sie os.« v.02 .40 
Piano 75 
Crown Orchestra Book—Parts Rach .80 
Piano .60 
TROMBONE 
The Invincible Folio for Trombone 
and Piano, Complete .......... 1.00 


Ask for Our Circular of 
Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including Text 
Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY” by Puccini 
has been recently performed in Tokio, Japan, 
with Japanese characters in the hands of 
Japanese singers and the Caucasian roles 
interpreted by English and German singers. 
The orchestra was of Japanese players; and 
the performance was conducted by Koscak 
Yamada the widely known Japanese musi- 
cian. The troupe gave performances also in 
Osaka and Kioto. 

¢ D 


KAROL RATHAUS'’S new opera “Fremde 
Erde (Alien Soil)” had its first performance 
when given on the evening of November 
28th at the State Opera of Berlin, under the 
baton of Eric Kleiber. The libretto, by 
Camilla Palffy-Wanick, deals frankly with 
the dangers of emigration and especially to 
America, the theme varying but slightly 
from our own Percy MacKaye’s play, “Im- 
migrants.” The work started a “Pro and 
Con War” between the modernists and a 
militant old guard. 

CO ey 

HENRY HADLEY was the guest conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
its trio of concerts in Cambridge on Janu- 
ary 15th and at “The Hub” on the 16th and 
17th, on the invitation of Serge Koussevit- 
sky who also asked that Dr. Hadley devote 
the second half of the program to his own 
compositions. A nice and well-deserved 
recognition for an American composer-con- 
ductor. Yes, and this was the second time 
in five years. Just the sort of courtesy 
needed among our big leaders. Hats off to 
Mr. Koussevitsky ! 


0 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ‘ROCKEFEL- 
LER MEMORIAL CARILLON of the River- 
side Church (nondenominational) of New 
York City was dedicated on December 24th, 
1930. It is a gift from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; and, with its seventy-two bells and com- 
pass of five octaves, it is believed to be the 
largest carillon in the world. Kamiel Le- 
fevre, the carillonneur, gave several pro- 
grams during the Holiday season. 


ae 


YOSHIKO MIYAKAWA, a Japanese girl 
of nineteen summers, from Sacramento, 
California, is reported to have received an 
ovation when, on January twenty-ninth she 
made her début at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, as Cio-Cio-San in “Madame Butter- 
fly.”” The orchestra came to its feet while 
she received a dozen curtain calls. 

————— 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS has been 
made the hero (?) of an operetta by Erwin 
Dressel, which was recently produced at the 
Municipal Opera House of Berlin. 
be recalled that a grand opera presenting the 
same central figure, but written by Milhaud 
the French modernist composer, created 
quite a sensation in Berlin, when produced 
some months ago. 

C——$——— — 

THE BERGEN SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA (Norway) has celebrated its first dec- 
ade under government control, by a series 
of three concerts of which the programs in- 
cluded works by all the well known Nor- 
wegian composers. The organization has 
existed since 1765 but till the last ten years 
was under private patronage. 

———— 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HARPISTS held its eleventh annual festival 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from February 
ninth to eleventh. 
gram at the Pabst Theater at which an en- 
semble of fifty harpists furnished the chief 
musical fare. 


<@ D 7] 
AN AMERICAN MUSIC .WEEK at Bad 
Homberg, Germany, is announced for June 
twenty-second to twenty-fifth. Programs 
exclusively of American Music, with Amer- 
ican soloists, and a symphony orchestra con- 
cert under an American conductor, will be 
given. The event will be under the pat- 
ronage of Ambassador Sackett. 
—_—_—_—_—_—__—————_ i 

WESTERN MUSIC is making its way in 
Turkey, largely through the influence of for- 
eign musical instructors for the military 
bands and also because of the great number 
of Russian refugees who have found their 
home there, especially in Stamboul. For 
the first time in history, a young Turkish 
lady, after winning in a national competi- 
tion, has gone to Nice to enter an inter- 
national competition, in which the music 
will be not Turkish but by leading European 
composers. 
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It will - 


It opened with a pro-. 


ANNA PAVLOWA, do 

widely recognized and at the 
most artistic interpretative da 
has known, died at The H. 
twenty-second. Her special 
here is that most of her best 
ular interpretations were 
translated the spirit of 
highest type of musical com 
the medium of graceful and 
ical evolutions. 
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A BANGKOK, SIAM, ‘pr 
local orchestral and choral s 
the following items: Overture 
ber of Seville,’ Rossini; Ove 
Bartered Bride,” Smetana; 
from ‘Faust,’ Gounod; 
“Recognition of Land,” by G: 
Siam is not on the musical m 


LCs 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
band journal, comes: in its 
all the way from London to ¢ 
come! It contains much in 
as to the development of ba 
throughout the British Empire, : 
articles of great practical 
players of band instruments. 
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THE FINNISH GOVER 
voted the sum of fifty th 
(about twelve thousand dolla 
recording of the symphonies 
famous musical son, Jean S 
the way, is probably that 
most widely known gift to 
earlier grant, when Sibelius 
thirties, made it possible for 
his time and talent to. com 
what glory he has reflected in 
hint to some larger and more | 
tions. 

¢ J 

A MENDELSSOHN cantat: 
recently discovered in Berlin 
have an early performance, Wri 
brate a Congress of Naturalists: 
is a work of the composer’s you 


¢ 


s 


TWENTY-FOUR PIANIS' 
ty-eight hands on twelve piar 
gave a program at the New 
School of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


¢ 


COMPETITIONS — 


THE SWIFT & COMPANY 
one hundred dollars is offered 
for male chorus of Catherine | 
poem “Song of the Winds.” — 
must be submitted before Ju 
ticulars from D, A. Clippinger, 
ball Building, Chicago. Y 


g 


‘THE GOVERNMENT 0 
China, is offering a prize of o1 
dollars to the native composer 
to the country a national hym 


@ 


¥ 

THE NATIONAL FEDERA 
MUSIC CLUBS offers prizes 
dred dollars each in the foll 
Women’s High Voice, Women 
Men’s High Voice, Men’s Low \ 
Violin, Violoncello, and Or 
special Opera Prize of one tho 
for women singers. Partie 
from Mrs. Arthur Holmes 
Gregor Avenue, Cincinnati, O 


¢ 


NEGRO COMPOSERS are « 
prizes of one hundred dollar 
prizes of seventy-five dot irs | 
Song, a Dance Group and Negr 
and a prize of five hundred di 
Symphonic Work. | i 
from The Robert Curtis Og 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelph 
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THE OHIO STATE FE 
Music Clubs offers a pri: 


cose eoneee fone a Sym 
oem, articulars: “Ohio 
THE SCHOOL BAND Al 
TRA CONTESTS, both : 
are again announced, 


ing compositions to be p 
for distribution. Full p 
Cit 


man Kelley, Oxford, 
< 


had from C. M. 
Street, New York 
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| Ghe Romance of Bells 


(Continued from page 250) 


Widely dispersed, the great towers of 
s cathedrals have been erected. 
lets, also, have taken bells for their in- 
on; Milton in “I! Penseroso” and 
Maus,” Shakespeare in “The Tempest” 
King Lear,” Gray’s “Elegy,” Schiller, 
Song of the Bell,” Poe’s “The Bells,” 
son in “Crossing the Bar,” Longfel- 
“Bells of San Blas,” and the “Belfry 
uges,’ Bret Harte’s “Angelus,” and 
¢s “Bell Buoy” and many others. 
art of the heroine of Rose Hartwick 
"s “Curfew Shall not Ring To- 
was years ago a favorite of the 
reader, and many a school girl. re- 


lie of the most noted pieces of art is 
fs “Angelus,” a picture we all know 
eve. The word itself is said to mean, 
he Angels.” The significance of the 
e lies in the custom, prevalent at the 
Mot calling the country folk to evening 
ip by means of a bell. In the four- 
M@ century a plague was raging among 
Meople near Rome and hundreds were 
Pope Urban II issued an order 

e church bells should be rung three 

a day and prayers offered. Because 
Mlacue disappeared the péople in thank- 
S continued the custom. Others say 
#m memory of the Annunciation, that 
— announcement by the angel to the 
Luke I: 28. The bell tolls three 
hree, making nine tones. All good 
ics make the sign of the cross, say, 

, Son and Holy Ghost and offer 
layer. The nine tolls represent the 
Iehoirs in heaven. After the sounding 
6 nine tones the bell is rung in the 
Way of ringing bells for church serv- 
‘his ‘devotion is recited in the Cath- 
hurches three times daily, at six in 
Orning, at noon and at six in the 
oon, and is known as the Angelus 
The institution of the Angelus is 
d to Pope Urban II, but Louis XI 
ice, in 1472, ordered it rung three 


. 


s in the United States 


| FINEST collection of bells in 
> world is said to be that of Frank 
ar of Riverside, California, which 
over three hundred specimens from 
reign lands. A home has been ar- 
for the bells called “The Inn of 
In Berkeley, California, is one of 
autiful of the new bell towers 
which houses the chimes of 
versity of California, and the 


his theme ad /ib.; and some of 
are not found in any book of 
mder the sun. The quality and 

the song depends upon the 
ince and imagination of the 
music is by “word of 


he nautch-girl claims her mu- 
y from the divine Apsarases, 
ancers of Indra’s Court, so do 
claim descent from the 
male singers at the Mythi- 
e Gods, or Indian Valhalla. 
res them a great sense of 
makes them proud of their 
r to be proficient in their 
musicians are heard at 
ival-days when proces- 
to express themselves 
1 public. 

hts in religious holidays 
where there is invariably 
e before the images of 


Mountain Lake Sanctuary Singing Tower 
erected in Florida by Edward Bok is a 
fine contribution to both architecture and 
music. Many of our cities have bells 
which have been loved by the people for 
generations. Of the many bells in New 
York City, the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church and Trinity Church possess some 
of the best. The latter are connected with 
a clock and play at the first quarter, on 
the half hour, on the third quarter and on 
the hour. 

Philadelphia has perhaps the most beau- 
tiful bells, but Cincinnati is one of our best 
cities for good bells and many of them. 
Indianapolis has a beautiful Episcopal 
Church near the Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
Monument, whose chimes have bidden all 
the soldiers of the Civil, Spanish and 
World Wars farewell as they were march- 
ing away and have welcomed home those 
who were fortunate enough to return. The 
most famous bell of the United States is, of 
course, the Liberty Bell which is more than 
one hundred and seventy years old. With 
its historic crack it is treasured with other 
relics in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Until recent years only those living in 
large cities had the privilege*of listening 
to chimes and carillons, but since the ad- 
vent of the radio chimes have been heard 
on New Year’s Eve across the continent. 
Big Ben in Westminster, London, was 
heard as far as California. Our Liberty 
Bell, Trinity Church bells and chimes from 
Straus Tower, Chicago, are among the 
bells which have been broadcast. Cincin- 
nati has one of the largest set of chimes in 
our country, built especially for broadcast- 
ing. It consists of twelve bells cast in 1923 
and installed in a tower one hundred and 
thirty feet high, very near the broadcast- 
ing station. 

The age of bells is perhaps passing and 
the whistle and buzzer are taking their 
place. Not often do we hear the merry 
sleigh bells. The milkman leaves his milk 
but sounds no bell; the newspapers an- 
nounce the events of the day, instead of 
the town crier with his bell. People go to 
church service with no call of bells. But 
even if the day of the usefulness of bells 
is coming to a close, let us give to the re 
maining hours more of a place in our busy 
lives and let their joy be reflected in our 
contact with humanity. 

It is said that “culture begins with listen- 
ing.” Nothing communicates gentleness of 
spirit more effectively to the soul than the 
sound of bells. 


Pusic of Hindu Gemples 
(Continued from page 295) 


the gods and goddesses. In some of the 
Hindu Native States elephants are used to 
carry the images of the deities and, on 
such occasions, religious processions reach 
a climax of gorgeousness, color, and 
demonstration. The pageant of the Gods 
is a great sight when nautch-girls don their 
handsomest costumes and jewels and pos- 
ture before the slow and dignified Hathi 
(elephant) while the musicians prance and 
sing as they beat their drums or play their 
flutes and clash their cymbals. 

On feast-days the sound of the drum 
calls the worshipper to the temple and it 
follows him all through the day and even 
deep into the night. The “lure of the 
little drum” is very real in India, from the 
burning Plains to the cold heights of the 
Himalayan mountains. When all is said, 
the drum is the real musical language of 
the people, a language of immemorial an- 
tiquity, yet forever young with the eternal 
youth of the natural and the primitive. 
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Individual Instruction 
Dormitories in School Building 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


NEW YORK’S OLDEST MUSIC SCHOOL 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


92nd Street 


| A Special Summer Course at reduced rates and a celebrated 
| faculty including Arthur Friedheim, Liszt’s most famous 
pupil; Ralfe Leech Sterner, teacher of famous opera stars, 
concert singers and vocal teachers; Paul Stoeving, violin 
| master and greatest living expert on bowing; Richard Singer, 
_ one of the world’s greatest pianists, and many others. 
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Entrance at any time 
A real home for music students : 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


——E 


e Diller-Quaile | 


Fall Term, Oct. 6th 


Telephone Circle 5329 


Training School for Teachers 
Model Graded Schoo! for Children 


Advanced Piano Instruction 


947 Madison Avenue, New York City 


BUtterfield 8-8231 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi."’) 
ae Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


121 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Address: 


Oldestandmost practical systems 


The Courtright munity cher. 
System of Musical eee bh Gee oueabel 


= field. Write for particulars iu 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL Sey 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


DS ——Ee 
SCHOOL 
OF THE 
and Sebjects for a career, personal development. or 
CULTURAL Tesching. Dramas, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
>, Music. Vorsi,Elocation.Screen.Masical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre sad Platform appearances while learn 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. RLY. Registrar. 66 W. Sth St. N. Y_ 


IRGIL PIECES ANo STUDIES 


Exceedingly Attractive, Stimulating and Helpful 


ASK YOUR DEALER, 


or 


VIRGIL CO., 139 W. 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Irregular” Lessons 


By May Hamitton HELM 


Every pupil finds some assignments 
easier than others. If obliged to practice 
the same thing too long they sometimes be- 
come careless and, instead of improving 
by practice, play mechanically or even in- 
correctly. ; 

If teachers can have an open hour, say, 


twice a week, in which any pupil who is 
ready for something new can come and 
“recite” what is already learned and have 
new work given, it will keep up the inter- 
est in music and the child will progress 
more rapidly. Anything to avoid a dead- 
ly monotony is worth the trying. 
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TWylusical Architecture 


By Heren OurpHant Bates 


PArr 2 


2??? Ask ANOTHER ??? 

1. What composer was born in 1685 and 
died in 1750? 

2. To what class of instruments does the 
trumpet belong? 

3. What is a mazurka? 

4, In what country did it originate? 

5. What instrument is this? 


6. Is it still in use? 

7. What is the augmented fifth from D- 
flat? 

8. In the scale of f-sharp minor what 
finger comes on “D” in the left hand? 

9. What is meant by tutti? 

10. What was the nationality of Mendels- 
sohn ? 


(Answers on next page) 


Information Wanted 


In THE Club Corner for December, 1930, 
there appeared a letter from Minnie An- 
tonewsky, telling about her club, which 
gave playlets called “Land of No Music,” 
and a “Convention of Great Composers” 
and a “Trip around the World.” 

Several other clubs have written to THE 
Junior Erupr asking how these entertain- 
ments were given, as they would like to 
try them in their own clubs. 

So we ask Minnie to write to the Jun- 
10k ErupE again, as soon as possible, and 
tell how these entertainments were ar- 
ranged, and all the details that would be 
helpful or interesting to other clubs. 


(Catechism on a DCusic 
Elevator 
By Oca C. Moore 


* (double sharp) third floor. 
# (sharp) second floor, 
4 (natural) FIRST FLOOR 

(START HERE). 

(flat) First basement. 

(double flat) second basement. 
What is one sign higher than a 4? 
What is one sign higher than a ¢? 
What is one sign lower than a *? 
What is one sign lower than a #? 
What is one sign lower than a 4? 
What is’ one sign lower than a b? 
What is one sign higher than a bh? 
What is one sign higher than a b? 


~ a es 


PIXON res 


“Goop morning, children,’ said Miss 
Brown, as she entered the studio for the 
Saturday class-meet. “Today we are 
going to the Art Museum again and 
study some more pictures of buildings.” 

“Oh, good!” said Bill. 

“I hope you have not forgotten about 
the three beautiful cathedrals we saw last 
time.” 

“No, indeed,’ said Mary. “At least I 
have not. I remember the one tower and 
the two tower types, and the two towers 
with something different in between, like 
St. Paul’s in London.” 

“That’s fine,” said Miss Brown. “Now 
let us look at some different types today” 
(for by this time they had reached the 
museum). “Here is a painting of a whole 
row of houses, all built on the same 
ground plan. Yet they do not look just 
alike, do they?” 

“No,” said Harry, “they are all differ- 
ent.” 

“They look almost alike to me,” said 
Robert. “The only difference is in the 
color and the details and the flower beds, 
and things like that.” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Brown, “and we 
have a musical form like that called ‘theme 
with variations. The composer uses a 
short theme many times, but always with 
some change in details and trimmings and 
‘color’ just as the ground plan of the 
houses is the same. But by little changes 
it is made to appear different and more 
interesting.” 

“IT see,” said Mary, as she jotted some- 
thing in her note-book. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE 


“Now, let us look at this straight, rec- 
tangular house, Shakespeare’s house it is, 
in England. We might compare this to 
the dance forms, minuets, gavottes, and 
so forth, which are generally built on 
four-measure phrases and are very regu- 
lar and symmetrical. When we listen to 
pieces in these forms we seem to know 
more or less what to expect in rhythm 
and regularity and have no trouble de- 
ciding where one phrase stops and the 
next begins, just as the trimming on this 
house, as well as the design, marks it 
off into symmetrical patterns.” 

“T see,” said George. But Mary was 
busy again with her note-book, for she 
intended to keep reminders of all these 
things. 


“Now, let us contrast these straight- 
lined buildings, with their clearly marked 
sections, with a more intricate form, 
where all things seem to intertwine and 
overlap. That is just what happens in a 
fugue or in other ‘polyphonic’ types of 
music, where there are several indepen- 
dent melodies going on at the same time, 
which follow along in their own separate 
ways, as the lines in the pattern of this 
fretwork. The lengths of the phrases 


vary more in these forms, and the begin- 
ning of one and the ending of another 
are hard to find because the melodies and 


EGYPTIAN MOSQUE, 15TH CENTURY 


phrases are woven closely together and are 
always overlapping, as in this design on the 
mosque in Egypt. (This mosque was 
built in the fifteenth century).” 

“How interesting,” said Bill. 

“This painting of a low, rambling house 
gives an idea of the freedom,of modern 
forms which are not as strict and regu- 
lar as the classical forms we have been 
studying,” continued Miss Brown. “You 
see, these modern times are restless times 
and the modern composer does not like 
to be tied down by numberless rules about 
how he should or should not handle his 
themes. Modern music, like modern archi- 
tecture, cares. more for interest, grace, 
color or originality.” 


“Really, music has architecture to it, has 
it not?” said Mary. “After this I am 
going to pretend that I am an architect 
and, whenever I get a new piece, I am 
going to draw a ground plan of it.” 


(To be concluded) 


Up the Ladder 
By CHARLES KNETZGE 


DO is the tonic 

The first of the scale; 

The “home tone” or rest not. 
The end of the tale. 


RE, supertonic, 

The note with a will, 
Moves upward or downward 
But rarely stands still. 


MI is the mediant 

A third above Do, 

A calm restful note, this, 
As you, perhaps, know. 


FA is sub-dominant, 

A soft plaintive tone, , 
Which tends to move downwa 
When marching alone. 


Who holds lordly sway 
And rules like a master | 
In music’s own way. | 


SOL is the dominant | 
) 


LA is sub-mediant 

A sigh and a wail, 
Starts the relative minor, 
The sixth of the scale. 


TI is the leading tone, 
Seven in the row; 

It tends to move upward 
And rest upon Do. 


At the Orchestra @on 
By HarrtetT ARCHER (AGE 


I listened to the music, with 

Its many diff’rent notes; 

It made me think of spring and 
And, strange to say, of boats, 


I’m sailing on a ship at sea 
That’s very cool and green, 
While in the sea are fishes, such 
As eyes have never seen. 


Now I am flying through the sk 
A bright moon overhead, 

Now I am sitting safe at home, 
While stars go round my head. 


4 


And now I ride upon my horse 
Through woods of deepest gree 
Where brightest pines and pale: 
Are dimly to be seen. ¥ 
So all the places I have been 
Come back like pictures clear, _ 
Because the music paints them | 
For me, as I sit here, if 
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He list of American composers 
‘long for one month, it is being 
{1 this month (in fact it is almost 
igh to be divided into still 
ection). Of course, MacDowell 
id, because of the separate study 
swell in June, 1930, (Little Biog- 
No. 30). 

js one unusual feature in this 
Acludes the names of two women 


ss, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and 
‘Bauer. These are not by any 
the only women composers in 


Jas there are a great many, but 
i respects they are the most out- 


vones; and please remember that 


j as these cannot be complete. 

Peach, like several of those in the 
f of this list (March, 1931), be- 
1 New England, where she was 


1867 and still resides. She has 
ih practically all the larger forms. 
Martin Loeffler, though born in 
1861, chose Boston as his home, 
@ played violin in the Boston Sym- 
Drchestra. His compositions for 
4 are poetic and expressive. 
Stillman Kelley (born in 1857) 
‘or a time at Yale, and at present 
Ohio. 
ald De-Koven (1859-1920) is well- 
for his light opera, “Robin Hood.” 
speaking of light opera brings up the 
' Victor’ Herbert, born in Ireland 
though he lived and died (1924) 
‘ca. The melodies from his many 
- are constantly being played or 
or danced to at the present time. 
ler composer whose “tunes” are 
‘in the street is Sousa? the March 
Who has not marched, or felt like 
g to his “Stars and Stripes 
"2 He lives on Long Island, and 
conducted the United States 


= to the more serious com- 
in Goldmark, born in 1872 and 
+ is a nephew of Karl Gold- 
e “Little Biographies No. 35,” 
1930), and he was a pupil of 
io wrote the symphony “From 
orld.” (See Little Biographies 
ovember, 1929.) 


tian Bach. 


is a brass-wind instru- 


ti iple time. 
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composed a great deal. Damrosch’s song, 
Danny Deever, is frequently heard and is 
very striking. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman (born in 
Pennsylvania, 1881, and living in Califor- 
nia) has featured the melodies of the 
American Indians in his compositions. 
His song, The Land of the Sky-blue 
Water, is known to most musicians. 

John Alden Carpenter, Emerson Whit- 
horne and Deems Taylor are names fre- 
quently found on programs of modern 
music, 

Charles T. Griffes (1884-1920) was 
considered by some to be America’s most 
promising composer, when his early death 
cut short his career. His compositions 
are modern in harmony yet poetic and 
descriptive. 

Ernest Bloch (born in Switzerland in 
1880) has made America his home, where, 
besides winning a place as an outstanding 
composer, he is much sought after as a 
teacher of composition. 

Ernest Schelling (born in New Jersey, 
1876), John Powell (born in Virginia, 
1882) and Leo Ornstein (born in Russia 
in 1895, though American by adoption) 
were all well-known as concert pianists, 
before they were known as composers. 
They frequently play their own composi- 
tions in public. (Schelling, like Dam- 
rosch and Hadley, is also an orchestral 
conductor. ) 

Marion Bauer (born in Washington 
State in 1887) is almost as well known as 
a writer and lecturer as she is as a com- 
poser. 

Of the younger composers who are 
doing so much for American music, it is 
difficult to select certain names in prefer- 
ence to others. Therefore it might be 
better to omit them all. 

But there are many serious and talented 
composers in America today who are 
doing splendid work. Their compositions 
will help America to take her place, 
sooner or later, among the musical nations 
of the world. 


Questions on Little Biogra- 
phies 


1. What composer has featured the 
melodies of the American Indians in his 
compositions? 

2. What composer wrote many popu- 
lar operettas? 

3. What composer wrote many popu- 
lar military marches? 

4. Name three American composers 
who are also orchestral conductors. 

5. Name three American composers 
who are also concert pianists. 

6. Can you name some of the well- 
known American composers, not men- 
tioned in the Little Biographies? (There 
are many names that might be added.) 


Answers to Ask Pite Another 


6. It has not been in general use since 
the eighteenth century. 

7. A-natural. 

8. The second finger. 

9. All the instruments playing at once. 
10. Mendelssohn was German. 


TRC AAAS 
ttle Biographies for Club Meetings 
No. 39—American 
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Dr. F aS Lesson 


By Marion J. CHURCH 


“Do not make such a terrible noise, you 
horrid old frog,” said Sister Sue as she 
sat on the edge of the little brook .and 
paddled her tiny, pink feet in the soft, 
cool water. 

“C-r-r-oak, c-r-r-oak,” answered the old 
frog. “So you do not like my bass chords 
and trills. I know that my voice is a 
little husky from having not been in use 
during the long winter, but I must prac- 
tice now to make up for lost time. I must 
get my voice in good tune before I at- 
tempt my scales and exercises. Then after 
I have practiced until my voice is in good 


condition, I shall be able to join the great 
Frog Orchestra. That will be a great 
honor. So you see, I must make these ter- 


rible noises, if I wish to make a name for 
myself.” 

“Bass chords, scales and exercises! Do 
you mean to tell me that frogs have to 
learn such things? Why, I have just been 
thinking that here it is Springtime and 
school will soon be closing, but I shall still 
have to go on practicing those old scales 
and exercises. So you have to do those 


things, too! My, my, Mr. Frog, I feel SO 
sorry for you!” 
“Of course,” said the frog. “You are 


not closed up in the cold earth all winter 
as we are; so you lose no time in your 
practice. We have to begin anew each 
Spring. Our voices are husky and coarse 
from non-use, and it is not until early 
summer that we are able, one by one, to 
join the Great Frog Orchestra. Have you 
heard that ugly voice across the stream? 
Well, that voice belongs to a lazy frog 
who did not pull himself up out of the 
mud until late Spring. He practices very 
little and therefore he cannot join the 
Great Frog Orchestra. But he has only 
himself to blame for his laziness.” 

Sister Sue sat a long time on the bank 
of the little brook, and she kept so quiet 
that Mr. Frog was able to do some splen- 
did practicing. Then, after a long, deep 
sigh, Sister Sue exclaimed, “Oh dear, I 
do believe that I am glad you practiced a 
little just now and that you have told me 
the story of this lazy frog. 

“T know a little girl who is just like your 
Lazy Frog. She says that she hates scales 
and exercises and does not like to practice, 
but now I see that those things must be 
learned before she can play beautiful mu- 
sic. Do you know that little girl’s name? 
It is SISTER SUE! Thank you, Mr. Frog, 
I must run home now and practice two 
whole hours,” 


Plus and Pinus Puzzle 


By STELLA HADDEN 


This puzzle is not easy. See who can 
do it. The first is given worked out as 
an example, at the end. 

1. A conductor’s wand, plus “finis,” mi- 
nus a musical sound, equals music in a 
parade. 

2. A Scotch instrument, minus part of 
an organ, equals a case for carrying music. 

3. A boat-song, minus the end of a meas- 
ure, minus a Christmas song of joy, 


equals a tone in the triad on C. 

4. A stringed instrument, minus the first 
letter of the alphabet, plus a preposition, 
equals another stringed instrument. 

5. A wood-wind instrument, minus the 
name of a tribe of American Indians, plus 
a preposition, equals the sign for lowering 
a tone. 

EXAMPLE—Baton, plus end, is baton- 
end, minus tone, is ba (tone) nd, or band. 


DeEAR Junior EtuneE: 

Each Sunday I play the piano for two 
hundred and fifty children in Sunday 
School. My sister plays the pipe organ 
in church. I am very much interested in 
music and study piano. 

From your friend, 
EstHEer WALKER (Age 12), 
Nebraska. 


Dear JuNIoR ETUDE: 

The music pupils of our school between 
the ages of eight and fourteen organized a 
club which we call the St. Cecilia club. 
There are fifteen members in our club. 


We meet on the first Saturday of every 
month at our teacher’s music studio. We 
have a business meeting and a short pro- 
gram, after which a lunch is served. 

The purpose of our club is to learn more 
about the great composers and their music. 
At each meeting we learn several new 
compositions and the composers of each. 
At our last meeting in June we are to have 
a music memory contest. 

I like to learn about the composers be- 
cause it gives me more interest in my mu- 
sic. 

From your friend, 
ELIzABeTH Martin (Age 12), 
Michigan, 
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Junior Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Choral Music.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior EtuprE 


A Good Pusician 
(PRizE WINNER) 


Miss TAytor was having a time with 
her very talented pupil, Patsy. The child 
was her star pupil, but had had so many 
people praise her that she didn’t think she 
had to practice. anymore. Finally her 
teacher said, “Patsy, when you go home, 
I want you to get out all your old Etude 
magazines and write for me what the 
great artists say makes ‘A Good Musician.’ 
Bring it to me at your next lesson.” 

This was Patsy’s list of things: 

1. Hans von Biilow said that three 
things are supremely necessary to the pian- 
ist: 

(a) Technic 

(b) Technic 

(c) Technic 

2. Paul Fontaine said, “He who has 
mastered scales has mastered half of piano- 
forte literature.” 

3. Carreflo taught her pupils to strike 
their chords exactly together. She said, 
“Never expect to get your expression in 
playing by altering or varying the tempo.” 

“You see, Patsy, it takes practice to 
make ‘A Good Musician,’ following these 
rules.” 

DororHy Dean (Age 14), 
: Mississippi. 


A Good Musician 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


First, to be a good musician, you must 
have a talent or a liking for music. Sec- 
ond, you must practice regularly. Third, 
you must not be afraid to dig and work 
at your music, particularly on the hard 
places. Fourth, you must feel your music. 
Fifth, you must keep up your technic by 
practicing your scales regularly. Sixth, 
you should train yourself to read music 
easily and to memorize it quickly and 
easily. Seventh, you should study the 
history of music, the great composers and 
their compositions. Eighth, you should be 
able to recognize the great compositions 
with their composers and to tell the time 
of the piece as a march, a ballet, and so 
forth. Ninth, a good musician should ap- 
pear in public with ease. These nine sim- 
ple rules should help a person to become a 
good musician, 

ANNA CATHERINE OwEN (Age 13), 

Florida. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR JANUARY 
Essays: 


Cecelia Adam, Twila Fisher, Marian F. 
Morris, Antoinette Flory, Florence Robinton, 
Ddith Hageman, Etheleen Lubow, Marcella 
J. Mayer, Alma Mack, Isabelle Devaux, Vera 


Rose Young, Phoebe McLeish, Eleanor 'Tit- 
comb, Wanda Heard, Ruth Brennan, Hazel 
Manker, Virginia Sanderson, Irma Starkey, 


Pmma Jane Shore, Grace Adele Stitt, Rosaria 
Gates, Rose Daringer, Clara Btta Rogers, 
Sylvia Baskind, Betty Jabe Hines, Charles 
Wesley Watton, Jr., Wilma Tull, Marie 
Louise Smith, Anna May Babb, Jean P, Nock 
Grace Higgins, Virginia B. Rucher, Twyla 
Danielson, Caroline Waters, Marie W. Neth, 
Margaret BE, Newhard, Carolyn B. Raney. 


’ 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 15th of April. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. . ; 

Competitors who do not comply witk 
ALL. of the above conditions will not be 
considered. ’ 


A Good Pusician 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


Wuart po the words, “A Good Musician,” 
mean? One playing correct notes in a 
dull, monotonous way? No. One playing 
while one’s mind is miles away? No. One 
giving a note the wrong number of beats? 
No. One that pays no attention to rests, 
marks of expression or dotted notes? No. 
One that while playing thinks of nothing 
else, watches all notes, rests, and marks of 
expression, knows the signature, and uses 
the pedal to the best advantage? Certainly. 

And if you would ask “A Good Musi- 


cian,” “What is the signature of the key | 


of G’? “What is the relative minor of C 
major scale’? or, “What is the tonic triad 
in the key of A minor’?*he could easily 
tell you. i 

Considering all things I believe that 
everybody will agree with me that it takes 
lots of work, practice, and perseverance to 
become “A Good Musician.” 

Ouitve Hinperer (Age 13), 
Tennessee. 


ANSWER TO JANUARY PUZZLE: 


OCGGRS 
CH UPRiCw 
TOMATO 
SPRING 
SINGER 
IN GH ES 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY 
PUZZLE 
Edward Stevens (Age 14), Kansas, 
Herbert Ritzmann (Age 13), California, 
Carolyn Moseley (Age 14), Arkansas. 
(Irene Ehr would have been a prize 
winner had she followed the rules and put 
her address on her puzzle-answer.) 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR JANUARY 


PUZZLES: 
Alyce H. Gernant, Edith Wessler, Ruth 
Snell, Alice Ponzar, Marion Downs, Helen 


Louise Redfield, John Vojtka, Irene Barberio, 
Violet’ Kaulinas, Leonore Patterson, Anna 
Stevenson, Frances Bell, Shirley Leary, 
Bessie Gilbert, Marcella J. Moyer, Sara M. 
Hayward, Marian Strong, Lois A. Whalen, 
Katherine Truitt, Sara Frances McGee, 
Martha Ann Davis, Pauline Severson, Ellen 
Hancock, Grace Higgins, Minnie Calderara, 
Edmund_ Morton, Margaret Logan, Esther 
Milner, Ruth May Lowthian, Culver Shore, 
Cecelia Adam, W. BH. Tiel, Jr., Grace Hepler, 
Antoinette Flory, Mabel Pelange, Ruth From- 
mert, Marian Funkel, Frieda Klimek, Marian 
Petrie, Jane Manneng, Wilma Tull, Mildred 
McGinty, Elsie Strum, Cecelia Luisa Negron, 
Hope Williams, Mary Jean Winebrenner, 
Klorence Duschene, Frances Duschene, Hileen 
Rehler, Mary Louise Smith, Betty Couch, 
Arthur Leo May, Louise Spohn, Hore Wil- 
liams, Irene Ehr, Sarah Kerbin. 


' Letter Box List 


Letters have also been received from the 
following, which space will not permit 
being printed: Lucille Hampton, Florence 
Higgins, Martha Aud, Margaret Collins, 
Lethe A. Méetheral, Antoinette Flory, 
Louise Spohn, Ida Edwards, Marguerite 
Krieg, Mary Jane Winebrenner, Hope 
Heston, Marianna Edston, Gordon Ar- 
macher, Carrie Compton. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 2MUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


An Evening Story, by Ella Kelterer. 


You have all heard a ’cello, 
with its fine, deep, rich voice. 
The left hand melody of the 
first section of this ‘tone 
study’’ reminds us strongly of 
cello’ music. Play in accord- 
ance with the phrase marks 
called ‘‘slurs,” which divide 
the sections into their com- 
ponent parts in the same way 
that punctuation marks divide 
written sentences and para- 
graphs 


phs. 
Andantino is a tiny bit faster than andante—\ 


though in the past some musicians have wrongly 
interpreted it as slower than andante, Dolce, 
pronounced dol-chay, means ‘‘sweetly, tenderly.’ 


Hungarian Dance, by Paul Valdemar. 


No better material for ge=== 
rhythmic orchestras has ap- 
peared in our magazine than 
this characteristic dance by 
Paul Valdemar. Like so many 
dances, it is in triple. time. 
Notice how very different this 
number is from the Russian 
Gopak Dance in this same 
issue. 

Play with animation, 
centing sharply. 


Spring is Here, by Robert Nolan Kerr. 


There is a quite distinct 
springtime lilt to this sketch, 
and to express it completely 
your fingers should be as nim- 
ble as the legs of the diminu- 
tive lad in ‘‘Mother Goose’’ 
who jumped over the candle- 
stick. 

The groups of sixteenth 
notes are all slurred. You 
must play each group smooth- 
ly, so that the contrast with 
the surrounding staccato notes 
Contrast, by the way, is one 


ac- 


will be apparent. t 
of the first laws of music. 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 283) 


Hollyhocks, by Walter Rolfe 


We have remarked on a previous occasion that 
there are two types of waltzes: the slow, lan- 
guorous type—exemplified by most Strauss waltzes 
—and the rapid, “running” waltz. This com- 
position, by the well known composer of Rum- 
ford, Maine, belongs to the latter class. Notice 
that at measure thirteen the right hand, which 
has till now been engaged very strenuously, is 
given an easy chordal accompaniment to a left 
hand melody. Such consideration on the com- 
poser’s part will be appreciated by the player. 

The second section features sixths in the right 
hand. Always expressive, these sixths become 
even more telling by the device which Mr. Rolfe 
has indicated, namely the striking of the upper 
note of each sixth a trifle in advance of the lower 
note. The third section, or trio, is in the sub- 
dominant key, A-flat, It pleases us particularly. 


Soaring Butterflies, by Helen Dallam 


Miss Dallam was born in Illinois. She has 
received the degree of Doctor of Music, and is 


Wlozart and the “Don Giovanni’ Overture 
By G. A. 


“Numerous legends have grown up 
about the composition of Don Giovanni,” 
observes Dyneley Hussey in a recent Mo- 
zart biography, “the most familiar and 
most preposterous being to the effect that 
the overture was composed on the night 
before the performance, the while Con- 
stanze kept her husband awake by telling 
him fairy tales. It is quite possible, of 
course, that Mozart did, not consign the 
music to paper until the last moment and 
that the copies were made only just in 
time for the final rehearsal—not, as the 
legend has it, just before the actual public 
performance. That would be quite in 
keeping with what we know of the com- 
poser’s methods. He always put off until 
the last possible moment the labor of 
writing down his music, and he was gifted 


pains to build up. 


THE 


The middle section of the piece see 
more tranquil, and you will notice th 
sixteenth notes are eliminated—since 
cause too close a resemblance betwe 
tions, 


Russian Gopak, by Hans Protiwin 

One of the live’ 
Russian dances is 
pronounced go-pai 
accent on the first 
is always writt 
measure. 

You must not 
tle dance in smo 
fashion but rath 
and with strong z 
the middle section§ 
find that many of 
beats are to be e 
Russian music, like that of Poland, cont 
syncopation, 

That funny Italian word, martella 
head of the piece, will probably puzzl 
you. It means “hammered,” or “play 
usually strong accent.” i 

We think we have told you befor 
Protiwinsky lives in Vienna, the capit 
tria. It was in that city that Schubert 
and there Haydn, Mozart and Beethover 
of their best work. 


Skinning the Cat, by Mathilde Bilb 
Do you all know what ! 4 
“skinning the cat” means? 
We shall confess that we did 
not. If you will read Miss 
Bilbro’s nice poem any doubts 
will be cleared up. The tune- 
fulness of her music will 
please you, and the fact that _ 
there is not one difficult spot 
in the whole piece robs you. 
of any excuse for playing 


wrong notes. The tempo 
should be very moderate 
throughout. 


Stupy Notes 


well known ag a composer, particularl 
and for violin. The present gracefu 
is from the suite, “Out in the Open.’’ 
be played with steady, moderate 
round tone. In the second meas 
violin part the quarter-notes over 
dots and a slur appear should be treat 
staccato fashion, 


Merry Bells of Morning, by 
Drumheller 


Here we have an extremely melodi 
into which imitations of bell sounds are 
To make the number effective there 1 
dragging, for that would destroy the 
mosphere which the composer has be 
The’ pedalling is e: 
you are to pedal once a measure. 

A “bright” tone suits this composi 
posite from the dull somber tone one 
ploy in playing, shall we say, Nevi 
Notte from “A Day in Venice.” 


SELWYN 


with the most extraordinary — 
carrying a whole composition in 
tails in his head. He did no 
hammer out his ideas by making 
revising and remodeling them 
satisfied him, as the slower-wi 
thoven had to do. His mantse 
very few corrections, and tho 
slips of his pen. The tale about 
ture to “Don Giovanni” is based 
plete misunderstanding of Moza 
He had, I do not doubt, worke 
Overture in his head and with hi 
rapidity transferred to paper 
hours what must in fact have be 
sult of many days’ hard thinkin 
had a very marvelous brain, bu 
not credit him with working: 
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BANEE ... and Summer 
with a kick in wt! 


HE altitude works like a string of quick ones—everything you see and do has more color, more thrill. . . Golfon 
T, mile-high, $350,000 course—bent grass greens before you, 8000-foot peaks behind, and a $100,000 Clubhouse 
at the 19th hole. ... Two huge swimming pools—warm sulphur, or a glacial plunge to make you feel like a cool 4 
million. Sixty’saddle horses—fine red tennis courts—Indian archers—Swiss guides for the upper levels —motor ~ 


trips that would sell for a dollar a yard back East— 


chefs who build menus to match—orchestras to spin 
mountain moonlight into sheer magic—the Musical 
Cruisaders, a resident Light Opera Company... 
Here’s a far-flung, jewelled world set in the middle of 


fifty Switzerlands . . . waiting to be explored. 


Come up this summer and Sty hnwees 


Special monthly rates, European Plan for typical room with 
bath, single — $8.00 up per day, double — $12.00 up. Period 
‘suites for two, $28.00 up. Special servants’ quarters. Room — 
trates about 20% lower during May, June, Sept. But arrange 
for all summer long. American Plan also, May 15th—June 

. 15th and Sept. 7th to 30th, for stay one week or longer, 
room with bath and meals, single—$t10.00 per day, double — 
$r8.00 per day. Hotel opens May 15th, Reservations, tates, — 
information, from any Canadian Pacific Office, including — 4 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 160 Pearl St. 
New YORK BosTON BUFFALO 
1500 Locust St. 14th& N.Y. Ave.,N.w. 338 Sixth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C. PITTSBURGH 
1017 Healey Bldg. 1010 Chester Ave. 201 Dixie Tmn'! Bldg. 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
71E.JacksonBlvd, 1231 Washington Blvd. 611 2nd Ave., So. 
CHICAGO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ; 
412 Locust St. 675 Market St. 621So.Grand Ave. 
Sr. Louis SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES _ um 
1320 Fourth Ave. Banff Springs Hotel “ 
SEATTLE BANFE. 


Offices in other large cities of the United States and Canada. 


SPRINGS HOTEL 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES a 
Canadian Pacific 


Low Fare Pacific Coast Excursions, May 15th—September 30. Ask 
for Pacific Coast Tours, Alaska, and Conducted Tours Folders. 


Listen in to the Musical Cruisaders, WJZ. and affiliated NBC stations, Wednesdays 8:30—9:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 


